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INTRODUCTION. 



■te 



Ik sabmitting the following^ work to the poUic, 
it may be necessary to say sofnething on the cause 
of its origin, and on the time of its appearance. 

On the 19th Jnne, 1830, the following letter 
appeared in the Irish papers : — 

TO THE UTERARY PERSONS OF IRELAND 

'* I very respectfully) and with feelingi of gratitude for pleamire, 

and I hope, profit received, take the liberty to oflfer two prises of 

100/. each, for the be»t essays, to be produced on, or before the Ist. 

day of June, 1831, on the following subjects : 

FiasT.— ABSBNTBBisif : The UmoK bbconbidbrbd after Taunrr 

YBABS. 

8bgoni>. — The Population and TsBRiroaT of Ibsland cowbi- 

»BEBD WITB A VIEW TO IttPBOVEMEMT. 

I shall request certain learned bodies to name judges, and shall 
expect copies of the Essays, manuscript or printed, to be presented 
to the Dublin Library S6ciety ; the property of the writers in every 
other respect to be unimpaired. Cloncvbbt. 

Lycms, Julc 17, 1830. 

As the Marqnis of Anglesey had exji^ssed a 
wish, in bis letter to Mr. Kertland, that the ques* 
tion of Repeal should be fairly canvassed ; as his 
friend) Lord Clokcurrt, had thus solicited >< le- 
gitimate discussion*' upon that important subject ; 
and as the author bad deliTcred sentiments upon 
the all important topic, which had received the 
highest praise from Mr. O'ConneU, he conceived 
that it might not be presumptuous to re-assert those 
sentiments, and to support them with evidence, 
faclSf and oin^uments, which claim the attention of 
every lover of Ireland. 

Wishing to avail himself of the most recittit facts 
aftd documents, for the Bepemler^B Manual^ tli# 






2 INTRODUCTION. 

auihoT ^rst proceeded vriih the Essay on the Poptt-^ 
lation and Territory of Ireland, in which, having 
described all the natural advantages of bis county, 
and its people, he undertook to prove, that all tbe 
political evils entailed upon both, have been caused 
by misrule ; and that good government alone can 
remove these evils, and make '^ Ireland as she oufi^ht 
to be." 

In the preface to that work, (to be published after 
this), he thus proposed an adjustment to Repealers, 
and Anti-Repealers : 

^^ You both admit that good government alonef 
can restore prosperity to Ireland. The only ques-^ 
tion you have next to decide, is, whether ybr^^n or 
domestic legislation can produce this g^eat blessing. 

If you. Anti-repealer, can shew, not by asser- 
tion, but by facts, not by declamation, but by prac- 
tical proofs, that Ireland can have this gooa go* 
vernment as soon, and as effectually, by a parlia* 
ment three hundred mile& from Dublin, as by one 
in the Irish metropolis — let us have your proofs. 
But, if the Repealer can prove negatively and aiBr* 
matively, not merely to his own judgment, but to 
that of everv unprejudiced man, by facts, by evi- 
dence, and by experience, that it is not only irra- 
tional, hut absurd, to expect any such thing, and 
that the voice of reason, of nature, and of jus- 
tice proves, that nothing but native-iegislation can 
secure native good government, why should not 
all Irishmen join, in every legal and constitutional 
way, to secure the means of acquiring the desired 
good for their common country ?" 

When the author had thus far, as he conceived, 
rationally proceeded, he deemed it his duty to dis- 
cuss the two-fold subject of Absenteeism and the 
Union, in the manner laid down in the following 
pages* Lord Cloncurry, in the mean time, having 
been taken into the councils of the governmetit, 
and his ardor for repeal having considerably dimi- 
nished^ it was generally thought that the proposed 
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Essays woald never be called for, or that if they 
were, the successful Essayist would be one, who 
would undertake to prove, that absenteeism was no 
evil, and that the union could be made a peculiar 
blessing to Ireland. 
The author, 

^ Not having the unholy knack. 

Of turning truth to lies, and white to black," 

JUYEITAL. 

publicly called upon Lord Cloncurry to say if he 
really intended to fulfill his promise, and at the 
same time suggested how impartial judges could be 
selected by ballot, from amongst the members of 
that respectable body, the Dublin Library Society. 

In justice to Lord Cloncurry, it is right to men* 
tion, that an application was made from him to the 
committee of the Library on the subject ; but to 
the regret of its leading member^i, it was not fol- 
lowed up. 

The proposed time arrived, and nothing was de* 
finitively aone ! The authors of the Essays did 
not, however, permit the noble Lord to forget 
his public pledges. A few days afterwards, it wa^ 
amiouuced on his part, that Baron Smith and; 
Doctor Sadlier would act as judges, and it was un* 
derstood that all Essays should be delivered in, on 
or before the 10th of July, 1831. 

The author conceiving, for the honor of Ireland, 
that Repeal should not be without an advocate, 
penned the following Essay, within the proposed 
^x weeks, and forwarded it to the proper place. 

The Essays remained under judgment, until Ja- 
nuary 1832, when, after repeated applications from 
their *' importunate authors," it was announced that 
Baron Smith had declined acting ; that Dr. Sadlier 
(alone) had awarded, (contrary to the terms of Lord 
iCloncurry's letter), both prizes for one work, en- 
titled *^ Commentaries on National Policy, and Ire- 
land," and that his Lordship would, in the course 
of the ensuing month, give tne prizes to the author 
of said work, if Baron Smith would not, in the 
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interioiy decide against tbe award. To make the 
judgment the more ludicrous, it was announced in 
tlie same article, that tbe manuscript Essays, at 
the time, were in the possession of Baron Smith : 
thus allowing, judge-like, Doctor Sadlier to decide 
in the absence of evidence. 

Considering that one of the judges was connected 
with tbe Bench, and bad written in defence of the 
Union ; considering that tbe other judge was a mi* 
nister of that establishment which was pledged 
against repeal ; considering that Lord Cloncurry bad 
been made a British peer, and a member of the privy 
council, it was bard to expect that an Essay in favor 
of native legislation would be patronised in such 
a quarter. It was, however, thought) if an honest 
Essay would not be successful, that a work which 
did not discuss formally^ or in the manner pro* 
posedf either subject, much less botA subjects^ 
could not succeed. 

It was believed, if tbe noble Lord would not 
award prizes for an essay to prove that the Irish 
nobility should live, like himself, on their Irish 
estates, that, at least, he would not pay a man for 
endeavoring to sho^^ that Ireland was as well without 
her nobility as with them. It was imagined, that 
if he would not support his former reiterated opi- 
nions, upon the necessity of Ireland legislating for 
herself, that be would give its advocates at least 

'* A dear stage, and no favor," 

but what justice and truth would require. 

It was supposed, that if a reward were not given 
to him who would prove that manufacture would 
flourish in Ireland under a paternal legislature, that, 
at least, it would not be given to him who would 
attempt to show, that Ireland is not fit for manufac- 
ture. 

But it may be said, that this is dictated by a spirit 
of disappointment The author has ever despised 
any advantage derived from tbe sacrifice of princi- 
ple, or any interest opposed to tbe welfare of his 
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country. He writes now in opposition to self in-^ 
ierest, to call forth the unbiassed opinions of the 

Eublic, in order to show 'that Irishmen arc not to 
e seduced by a golden bribe, against their country, 
and that they cannot be reasoned out of justice by 
the glitter of a name. 

It is right, however, to observe, that as *' out 
of evil often comes good," Lord Cloncurry, one 
of our present privy council, is the unwilling cause 
of the following work, as it was at his request it 
was written. 

Having said so much on the Prize Essays, it is 
well to say something of the extraordinary period at 
which they appear. 

If we look to Europe, we see threatened mea-' 
sures bringing better hopes to Ireland ! If we look 
to England, we behold enlarged views of policy 
already inducing her sons to make common cause 
with Irishmen ! If we look to Ireland, however 
impoverished and misruled, we see all classes be- 
ginning to know and feel, that the cause of their 
country is not that of faction or party, but of pure 
justice and unconquered freedom. 

Viewing the state of the empire at large, we have 
arrived at an extraordinary time. A new era has 
arrived! The Reform JS^/Hias passed. The ef- 
fects of misgovemment, however, remain in full 
force! The boroughmongers still surround the 
throne — the spirit of ascendancy yet continues to 
madden the sons of intolerance. The lory princi-' 
'ples of the lords are still unchanged; and unfortur 
nately for themsdves, the conduct of the Whigs,' 
in reference to Ireland, has belied their boasted 
professions. Notwithstanding the announcement, 
that Tithes were to have been abolished, the Estab- 
lishment still possesses its gorgeous wealth ! The 
laws yet require revision, and their administration 
demands impartiality. The power of the few against 
the interest of the many, is sstill exerted through 
the com law&, thus making food dear while labor 
is cheap. 
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The fundholder^ still exereise their cornipt in* 
fluence to crush the poor, and to perpetuate the mo* 
nopoly of the rieh. There is plenty of money, but 
it is in the hands of Jews and jobbers ; whilst mit-^ 
lions are pennyless and starving ! There is suf&cleat 
capital, but it is diverted from its natural channel : 
being used against, instead of iqr the people. Yote^ 
by ballot, short parliaments, increased suffrage^ 
and abolition of oaths, are still required. The 
commodities essential to the existence of the indus^ 
trious classes, are taxed to a most enormous extent, 
whilst the extravagancies and luxuries of the rich 
are not taxed in due proportion. Plurists and sine* 
curists are still gorged with the property of the 
nation, — public pensioners are yet fattened on the 
vitabs of the poor. The national debt of 800,000,0002* 
with its annual charge of 28,727,4132., and the 
customs and excise taxes at 40,059,98S2. (see report 
from House of Commons, 10th Feb., 1831), still 
press down the vital energies of the empire. Ten 
millions at least, in the shape of tithes, church 
rates, &c., are still drawn from Great Britain and 
Ireland, to support an establishment, having no 
compassion for the people, and deserving no sym- 
pathy from them. In a time of peace, more soU 
diers Iiave been required to keep down domestic 
complaints, than were required for centuries to 
crush foreign invasions. 

Every thing (unless an increase of the fhmchise, 
by Reform), has been yet done to preserve and in- 
crease unjust monopoly — every thing remains to be 
done calculated to better the main boi^^ of the 
people. 

Thus the result of a long night of bondage sdll 
continues to enslave the British empire, and even 
yet, unless a mighty moral regeneration quickly 
takes place, England will not survive the coming 
storm. 

Ireland, it is true, has felt in common wi4b 
Engkndy all the evils already named; but she ha* 
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also fell others peculiarly her own. These Iiare 
been produced by Absenteeism^ and the miscalled 
^^ Union j"* as we shall show in the following Essay. 
From those a long train of other cyUs has proceeded 
— the absence of local regulations — national laws 
— domestic noMlity — home trade^ and native legis^ 
la tion. Those in their turn have produced other ef- 
fi&ets still more appalling — Subtetting Act — Dis* 
franchising Act — Church Bate bill--Tithe Pre- 
servation biUf and the absence in Ireland ef tn- 
numerable laws in force in England, calculated to 
raise the English laborer even above the Irish 
tradesman ! To these we may add the importation 
of secretaries, under-^secretaries, and others, to re- 
gulate our eoneems, who know as little of Ireland 
and its people, as they do of Japan or China. 

Nearly two years since, in the conelnding lines 
of the following Essay, the author asked:" Will, 
then, the present ministry — ca» the pres^it ministry 
make the Union work well for Ireland ? If not, the 
fate of that measure is decided, and the eternal God, 
if we caajudgeof human events, by theconstant marks 
of his hatred, seems to have decided, that Ireland will 
have a native reformed legislature to govern her 
people, after hie own heart, and to bind them 
really in the bonds of unity and love.*' Have, then, 
the present ministry made the Union w€Nrk well for 
Ireland? Let the state of Ireland answer tbftt 
question: where is the peace, the improvement, the 
ameKoration that has been since felt? Where is the 
eomfort or bapj»ness that has beep secured for Ire- 
land ! Where is our Jury bill, our equal taxation, and 
04ur lenresentation with that of England ? where is 
our lioerty of the press, or our right of meeting? 
where- are our 5,000,000 of acres reclaimed, oi our 
tithes abolished ? Nothing soothes the people under 
such privations, but the anticipated benefits of native 
tegislaiioa. The court i» forsaken — the squares are 
aMndoned-»-K>ur national: buildings are uninhabited 
— M>ur tradteis aUanfe — our commerce is a name— ^ur 
manufacture is a ruin — our agriculture is a shadow — 
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our custom house is a skeleton^ and oar public es« 
tablisbmeuts are forsootb, consolidated^ to enrich 
England, and to pauperise Ireland ! 

Answer, ye grave sages, who fret and grieye when 
the Repeal of the Union is mentioned, where will 
all this end if Ireland be allowed thus to continue! 
If the hopes of the people are to be blasted — if their 
energies are to be paralised? and if all their re- 
sources are to be entombed in the grave of misery 
and want, what may the government expect? An« 
swer, ye ministers of the God of justice; you fathers 
of the starving orphans, and only solace of the 
dying widows, can you reconcile eight millions to 
starvation and famine in a land of plenty ? View 
the state of things, and say <;an such a state long 
continue ? Are we to complain only of the effects, 
and not require the removal of the cause? 

The nobility and great landed proprietors in 
Ireland complain, that they cannot be paid their enor- 
mous rents, whilst their excuse for being absentees, 
*^ that they can live cheaper abroad," ratifies their 
own condemnation! The Irish merchant^ over- 
powered by superabundant wealth abroad, and in- 
describable misery at home, falls a sacrifice to bad 
debts, or a prey to all-devouring competition. The 
emplopeTf in order to support himself and fiimily, 
extracts the labor of the mechanic, with nearly tne 
last drop, of his blood, to make up the deficiency 
of his profits ! The artisan, suffering not merely 
from low wages, and scarci^ of work, but Irom 
dear food, must perish at hcune, or transport him- 
self to a foreign land, in order to preserve existence ! 
The shop-keeper^ from small sales, limited capital, 
high rents, and oppressive taxes, lives onfj by 
charging 50 per cent, above the just value of his 
commodities, or by deteriorating the article which 
he sells ! The once wealthy farmer, by tithes and 
rack-rents, is reduced to an impoverished cottier; 
and the cottier, in his torn, by me operation of the 
Disfranchising, or Subletting act, is made a mendi- 
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cant ! The once refipectable tradesman is next trans* 
formed into a laborer; the laborer becomes a 

iiauper, and the pauper is thrown npon a merely 
ess world, nnnoticed and unknown, unless starra- 
tion places his name upon the murdered records of 
his country. 

What an awful picture does Ireland present ? How 
lonely, wretched and miserable her people? How 
my heart sickens at the sight i How my soul is 
horrified at the fearful anticipations, if something 
substantial be not quickly done to remove such 
want and woe? Here despair, insolyency and ruin 
haye fixed their dread abode. Here poverty, pesti* 
lence, and famine are doomed to destroy their un* 
numbered victims, if the voice of justice, of na« 
tlonal honor, and of stu^ng millions be not heard 
4md obeyed without delay. 

We may be asked, *^ does not something else 
produce this dr^idful state of things, besides the 
Union ?'^ We answer, that in our work on the 
Population and, Territory of Ireland^ we have 
shown all that Ireland and her people want to en« 
eure their prosperity — but we have also, in our hum* 
ble opinion, proved, that these wants are caused by 
the want otpaierndl government ^ and in this Essay 
we shall undertake to prove, that this cannot be 
restored to Ireland but by a^ Reformed Pariiameni 
in Ireland f 

Under such circumstances, what should we do? 
We should be faithful to ourselves, and true to 
our country. Every Irishman, of whatever creed 
or condition, should unite in the bonds of brother* 
hood, and endeavor, by every legal and constitn* 
tional means, to change this wretched state of things, 
by getting back the ripht of self lefftslation / 
We should for ever banish division from our 
land, dissensions from our shores, and follow na« 
tional union, harmony and peace. Whilst we 
ishould continue loyal and constitutional agitatum^ 
we should obey the laws i we should reason with, 
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and not insult those who oppose our claims. ^ We 
should peaceably^ b«it6rmly, record onr declarations 
against oppression, and in fevor of liberty. We 
should forw«*d petitions, (contaiuing facts that 
cannot be denied), from ev^ province, county, 
town, parish and club, for Repeal. We should 
continue to send to parliament men who would 
speak our Toice, assert our principles, and demand 
liberty for our country! 

If we aet thus, we may be toM that ^^ our rights 
will be trampled on, and our somplaints put down 
by force;" hut the people of Ireland can answer r 
*^ Conscious of the justice of our cause, we are 
quiet, but we are in earnest We are peaceable, but 
we shall persevere in our struggle, until tyranny 
and despotism fall, and peace and liberty be estab^ 
lished upon their ruins !'' 

Already the cause of the people is triumphant 
in Ireland. The question of repeal, the name of 
which, a few years since, was considered treason, 
is now in every man's mouth. Since the following 
sheets were penned, fifty members of parliament^ 
pledged to repeal, have been returned from Ireland^ 
and about twenty more, unpledged, have declared 
that when the time comes, they will stand for that 
great and mighty question \ Nothing remains but 
to render the people mora], intelligent, and united ; 
to reason with the well-meaning; to strengthen the 
timid; to refute the erroneous, to silence the obsti'^ 
nate, und to prove that it is the interest of all, that 
Repeal should triumph, and that good government 
ahould be restored to our beautiful, but misruled 
country. 

You, who have hitherto gloried in faction and 
party, may I beseech you, by the bleeding wounds 
of Ireland, to do your duty to your native land. 
Ascendancy, that foul dishonoring thing, has pas- 
sed away. Tyranny and misrule no longer have their 
f olden charms for you. Government is too poor to 
nbeyou any longer. There is now but one com** 
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mon right, aod that is tbe right of native legislation-^ 
there is now hot one common benefit, and that is 
the benefit of Ireland ! Why should religion, the 
sacred name of religion, be any longer a Tvall of 
separation to keep us asunder ? Why should the 
pride of one class, or the Insolence of another, dis- 
turb our repose ? Ireland possessing e^A^ milliane 
ought to be a nation, and a nation she will be if her 
sons are united! 

To forward, as far as in him lies, these sacred 
▼lews, and thus to secure the prosperity of his 
country, is the object of the present writer. His 
talents are humble; his information small; but to 
Ireland all are directed. His object is to write 
plain but solid truths, and he hopes, that the rea- 
soning, the facts, and the evidence he has adrancedy 
will contribute to prove, that Ireland has been cois- 
ruled by foreign legislation, and that nothing can 
restore her to the rank of nations ; but a reformecl 
Parliament of ^er own. 

Shine, ehine for ever, glorious flame 
Consoling gift of God to man, 
From Greece thjr earliest splendor came, 
To Irelfmd, thy rays return again. 
Take, Freedom, take, thy radiant round ; 
When dimmed, revive, when lost vqtuni, 
Till not a shrine on esu*th be found. 
On which thy glories shall not bum. 

DtUlin, 6M January, 1833. 
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t^s snbjectsf treated t4 in tins Essay, are perliapf) Am 
Biost inqportant to Irekmd and her people, that can be d^M" 
cussed. 

But as Absenieeiem and the Union are qnesticnis whish 
to much involve the interestsy and excite the feelings of 
Irishmen, that they may be eaavassed in terms too warnt 
for criticism, or too brief to ensure coovicdon, the Author- 
shall endeavour. to speak rather to &e judgment than to th# 
fancy, and more to reason than to imagination. 

To treat these subjects with as much perspicuity as p09* 
sible, we shatl divide this work into three parU ' 

In the J^rst part we shall ascertain what is Absenteeism ? 
Is it an evil to a coi^ntry ? Has it been an. evil to Ireland^ 
in reference to her agricultore, manufacture, commerce and 
people ? How many classes of Irish Absentees are there ? 
Has Absenteeism increased since the Union? Whati» 
the amount remitted to Absentees ? What is the remedy 
foir Abseuteeisml^ 

In the second pari^ we shall inquire : What was the 
original desiffn of the Legislative Union of Great Britain 
and Ireland/ Who suggested it? Under what circum- 
stances was it proposed? On what conditions was it intro- 
duced ? How was It carried ? Was it the deliberate act of 
two contracting nations? Have the terms or pledges of 
the Union be«i kept? Has it secured to Ireland the pro- 
posed advantages? Has it advanced Literature, Liberty, 
Agriculture, Manufacture^ or Commerce? Has it bettered 
the main body of the people ? Has it beaefitte4 England ? 
Can it ever secure prosperity to Ireland ? 

The thwd fofiy forming a Supplement^ will <;ontaiu the 
A^ei of Union ; the most celebrated speeches delivered on 
the Umon, by Grattan^ Curran, Plunkett, Bushe, Foster, 
Saurin, Moore, Grey, O'Connell, &a^ flie Petitions and 
Addresses of the Coroorations; a list of those who voted 
for and against the Union, with an Appeal io the Peopk 
of England, on the necessi^ of their co*aperating with 
t^e people of Irdand. ^ 



ABSENTEEISM. 



THE UNION RECONSIDERED. 



PART 1. 

CHAPTER I. 

fFAai ii Absenteeism f 

All jtt<]Uciou0*' writere admit, that to treat a subject 
correctly; and to arrive at any satisfactory condusioiiy it 
is necessary to begin by explaining dislinctlyy the name 
or nature of the matter in debate. From the want of suck 
perspicuity, it too often happens that disputes about words, 
more than about the things they represent, distract society. 
Thus, whilst Absenteeism, according to the received 
sense of mankind, is a great evil to a country ; yet, ac- 
corcUng to the sophisticated meaning of some economists, 
it would appear to be rather a national blessing. 

Let us, then, first inquire, what is Absenteeism, or an 
Absentee ? and next, is either an evil or a blessing to a 
country? 

The meaning that Johnson, our great lexicographer, 
gives us, is a little curious : ** Absbntbc, — He that is ab- 
sent firom his station or employment, or country. A word 
used commonly with regard to Irishmen living out of 
their country/' Childs, in hi's '* Discourse on Trade," 
says, in furtiier illustration, that, '' A great part of estates 
in Ireland are owned l)y Absentees, such as draw over the 
profits raised out of Ireland, refunding nothing.'* Another 
I writer says, that '* Absentee is a term, which appears to 

1 haye been invented to designate a mass of Irish proprietors, 

^ wbo eojoy lH&e ownership of -the soil, without confanBg 
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any benefit on the country." — Hints to Hardingep page 
88. Swift humorously says, that an '' Absentee is one 
who lives well in England, on his Irish estates.** 

But, as Adam Smith remarks, that ^Mt is a little difficult 
io ascertain either what sort, or what degree of absence 
subjects a man to be considered an Absentee/' all men being 
at tunes liable to be absent from their own country ; it is right 
that we should divide them into their respective classes, and 
consider how &r they deserve, censure for in inflicting misery 
on, or praise for imparting happiness to their native land. 

Mr. Newenham divides the Absentees into the foUowing 
four classes : — 

The first consisting of those who have neither mansion 
nor residence in the country^ 

^ The second consisting of those who have mansions in 
the country, but have never resided there. 

The thuxl consisting of tiiose who have no mansions in 
the country, but reside there occasionally, 
a The fourth consisting of those who have mansions in the 
country, and have resided &ere. — See Ingfhy on Popular 
tioHt pag^ 173. ^ 

Other writers divide them thus : — 

1st— -Tlhese owners of estates in the country who hold 
no office. 

2nd.— rTbose who hold office under government, and 
hjEive estates in the country. 

dd.-7-Those who hold no post under government, have 
estates, or other property in tiie country^ but little w none 
dsewhere. 

4th. — Tho8eplacemenypenBioner8,archbi8hops,<H' bishops,, 
who live out of the country. 

In enumerating the classes of Absentees in Ireland, his- 
torically, and with a view to improvement, we think they 
^ might be thus divided: — 

Ist.— -Those who, by dreadfiil persecution, or barbarous 
laws, were, compelled to abandon the land of their nativity 
or ado|>tion. 

2nd« — ^Those '^ native Irish," who, \o gratify individual 
pride,. or strengthen foreign domination, voluntanly abandon 
their country entirely. 

3d.<— Those who, frpm any motive short of necessity,, 
reside sc|)dom in their, country. 
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4tL Tboee « half Irkh, or wtide Bnriiab,'' wko bavt 
Iridb estates, and Ihre on tiiem in Bdglaiid. 

JHOil — ^Those who retain I2i0 name of Irishnieni biit spend 
;all ihssr time and money on the Continent. 

6di.— Those Irishmen, whose daties bind them Vjr law, 
and Tifjtkt, find jnsttoe. to reside in Irdand ; yet never dooM 
to it, hut to recave tbeir rents or salaries, and hare thmr 
duties discharged by their deputies ot agents. 

7tii. — ^Those Engiishmen, who although appointed. to 
^offices in Ireland; yet live in EIngland, and recmve their 
Varies, whilst the duties are performed by others, or are 
entirely neglected. 

8th. — ^lliose who have estates, and live in Irdand, un« 
less when necessitated to be in England, for five or six 
inonfhs in the year, dmng their duties as legiidators. 

To these there is lately added anodier elass, called pa^ 
triots, who do not wish to be styled absentees; yet hive not 
Ihe courage to deserve the opposite appellation : noltonen 
or gentlemen, who, although having 'estates or livings, in 
Ireland, and rending on than until lately ; yet, considerii^ 
Ihat thdr native land is not genteel enough for their mi^ty 
persons, abandon it; build dwellings in another country 
at an immense escpense ; and on account of paying yearly 
in Ireland to tailors, shoemakers, butchers, bakers, &c«, 
Jor their agents^ about the hundreth part of their income, 
cfdl themselves ^< resident landlords." 

Before we discuss the merits or demerits of these several 
^dasses of Absentees at large, we must say a few words 
*on each class in particular. 

The first, it is clear, have been hitherto the most justi- 
fiable ; but as religious persecution has been abolished, at 
least as for as they are concerned, we think they cannot be 
justified for absence any longer. 

The second class could never be justified, and least of 
an can they be justified' now, when their country demands 
their residence so imperatively. 

The third class connot be justified unless on the ground of 
ihat general liberty, the locomotive foculty, given to man- 
kind, of temporary absence, when that does not injure their 
4;ountry. 

The fourth class cannot be justified ; they should remain 
jn Ireland, unless in case of necessaryj^abseiice. 
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The fifth class cannot be justified hy Englishmen or Irish- 
men, neither by the laws of God or man. ^ 

Tlie sixth class cannot be justified on any ground of 
commutative, retributive, or conunon justice. 

The sev^th class, although perhaps not ungratefid to 
their kindred earth, yet are bound, as the proper sphere of 
their actions, to live in Ireland, or to resign their offices. 

The eightii class at present, we must ''hold excused,'' 
as long as they confine their absence to the precise time of 
their duties. Yet, perhaps, if we consider what the really 
honest part of them could do in their own country, and 
what they cannot do out of it, their absence is the greatest 
evil of all ! 

Elut after we shall h^ve inquired how far absenteeism in 
general is an evil or a blessing to any country,, let us con- 
aider under ea^h of the heads, already stated what are the 
evils it entails upon Ireland, and what should be adopted 
to diminish, if not totally remove this desolating evil. 

In concluding this chapter, we cannot avoid giving judge 
Fletcher's definition of Irish absentees : — 

" They are," says he, '^ a das^ of persons, to whoqi, in a 
chief degree, all the miseries of Ireland are to be attributed ; 
leaving their estates and tenantry in the hands of venal agents, 
who, while they seduously exert themselves to fill their own 
pockets, strive to gratify their employers by a large rental 
on paper." — Charge to the grand jury of Cavan^ \2Uji 
Mwrck^ 1822. 
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CHAPTER II. 
Is Ah99ni€€Um an Evil to a Nation t 

Whkn we want to aaoertun the trath or frlaehood of a 
4octriiiey or tiie good or evil tendency of a fntUce, we 
iuqaire wiUi whom it has oiiginated ? Who supporta it? 
wbat are Ae efiects it it calculated to produce ? 

To diacufls tibis sabject, dien, with candor^ let ue aee 
what are Ihe e£fectB which absenteoem prodaoee? Are 
these e£FectB good or bad ? Who are its supporters? 

Absenteeusm either produces an effect^ orit does not. If 
it produce an effect, that effect will be proportionate to its 
extent and duratbn. If it produce no effect, it is of no 
cmisequence. whether it be extended or limited^ of kMig 
or of short durati<»u 

Ist. — But is there any man, whedier an advocate at an 
opponent of absenteeism, will gravely say, that ** it pro* 
duces no effect ?" Is it the same thing whether the people 
^f a country are resident or non-resident ? whether^ conn- 
try be duly populated or depopulated ? whether it be filled 
with poor only, or witii rich only ? with poor and rich, or 
with neither rich or poor ? Does it produce no effect, 
whether there are people in a country to pay taxes, or no 
people to pay them ? Whether there are enough to carry 
on agriculture, trade or commerce, or none to carry them 
on ? In fine, is it of no consequence, whether a kingdom 
be composed of only bufldinsfs and land, or of buildingB and 
land duLy inhabited ? If aubsenteelsm produce no effect, 
it is of no importance to what eztoot it is caniad, nor how 
long it exists. In that case it cannot injure the country nor 
the steto, the government nor the people. 

But our political economists will say, *' although 
absentees avoid paying the assessed taxes, and may, 
in s6me degree, lessen the produce of others, and Ifaere- 
finre injure the pubfic revenue of the stete ; yet they 
do not see how the prosperity, or industry, or weallh of the 
country can be affected/ '---See Westtninatir Review, 
April, 1825, and Mr. M'Cullock's Evidence, in the same 
year. 

Then, if the buying one. coat in Paris does not in ai^ 

b3 
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degree alQeCt British wealth or industry, the buying of two 
coats in Paris will not, nor 200, nor 2,000, nor 2,000,000 ; 
and on this principle, it is just the same for all tiie English 
people to have their coats made in France, as in England ! 

These absurdities are never seen so clearly, as when 
put to their extremes. If absentees produce no effect upon 
the country, from whence they proceed, they cannot on 
tiie same ground, produce any ^effect on the country to 
which they repair ; and then Ihe purchasing in Paris of 
1,000,000 coats for English ^absentees, has no more effect 
on the trade of Paris, than if there were not one purchased 
there, and French revenue is not affected in the slightest 
degree, mwe by an increase of 20,000,000/. or 30,000,000/. 
expended in France by absentees from Great Britain ; 
than if they remained at home, or did not expend a penny 
in France ! 

If there be any sense in the peculiar doctrine of the 
absentee defenders, it would follow, also, that as the ex- 
penditure of 1,000 British subjects abroad, at 2,000,000/. 
annually, does not in any degree affect the wealth or in- 
dustry of their country, it is of no importance, if every family 
in Great Britain were to spend their incomes abroad^ and 
bid a long farewell to the white cliffs of Old England." 
And if it be ** sound political doctrine," that it is the same to 
England, for any number of her nobles, or gentry, or people 
to reside on the Continent, and live on the revenues of their 
English estates abroad, as to remain at home these estates 
might as well belong to foreigners altogether, and conse- 
quently, the law which prohibits the latter from holding 
landed property in England, is * utterly absurd, according 
to our sagacious economists. 

But if common sense and sound philosophy reject such 
absurdity, then absenteeism must produce serious effects 
upon a country, and it is now our business to inquire what 
these effects are ? ' 

2nd. — ^Are the effects of absenteeism good or bad ? 
To answer this question in order, let us see, what are 
its effects on the agriculture, manufacture, and commerce, 
of a country, and on the condition of its inhabitants. 

Agriculture.-^ Will the land be as well cultivated 
where the proprietors are absent from it, as where tiiey 
are resident ? If it will, then the common sense of man* 
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is wrong, wliich conaders paternal cniperjiitendance 
most yaluable to this great means of wealth. But if it shall 
not, then absenteeism must be injurious to agriooltnre in 
any country; ; and in some more &an in others^ as we wiU 
show hereidfter. 

Jf the prosperity of agriculture depend on consumptionyx 
and that &e amount of consumption depends on the ability 
of the people to consume, must not absentees, by consuming 
the ^oductions of a foreign soil, instead of that of their 
own, encourage foreign instead of domestic agriculture, 
and thus injure the agriculture and internal trade of their 
own country? 

But we are told, that *^ the rental of a country may be 
remitted to absentees abroad, without prejudice to its agii' 
cultural, manufacturing, or commercial interests I" How 
a country, deprived of its rental yearly, can have available 
capital, to adhrance its improvements, jequal to one which 
has its revenue expended on every internal improvement, 
is a matter we cannot understand. If 1,000 resident land* 
lords lay out yf^arly, over and above their inunediate ex* 
peases, half tibeir gross profits, amounting to 2,000/. each, 
or in the whole to 2,000,000/. on improving and cultivating 
their lands, would they confer no more benefit on the agri- 
culture of their countiy, than if these profits were spent in 
a fi>reign land ? If so, then, w^iat advantage is it, that 
the legidature or any company or body should devote 
2,000,000/. or 10,000,000/. on such national improvement? 

And if 1,000 absentee landlords not only spend abroad 
this 2,000,000/., which they would otherwise spend at 
home, in improving their country, but 2,000 flOQL more 
that tiiey lay out for their domestic ^yants or luxuries, is 
their country at no greater loss than if the whole were laid 
out amongst its own people ? 

Is there any country in the world that adopts this view 
of absenteeism ? Do the Americans really set as much 
value on those landed proprietors who live out of their 
country, and spend thousands elsewhere, as they do on 
those, who live in America, and spend their profits and 
incomes in forwarding agriculture, and extaiding improve* 
ment there ? If the capital of a nation consist of every 
thingihat the country possesses, that has an exchangeable 
value; and if the greater the amount of the aggregate 
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property ofUie country be^ iSie richer is the oation ; iotm 
not nrhatever diminbhee that amoant^ diittinish the wealth 
and resources of the nation? And is it not clear that ab- 
senteeism diminishes the wealth and resources of the coun- 
try in which it exists, by withdrawing a part of its aggre- 
gate capital and reserving nothing for it in return. 

If -&e fiurmer, from want of aggregate capital, be unable 
to produce his accustomed crop, not having the means of 
cultivating it, must not absenteeism, which deprives thou- 
sands of sufficient capital, for simolar purposes, diminish 
the agriculture of the country in the same ratio ? 

If, from want of remunerating profits, or other causes, 
5000 farmers emigrate to America, t^ing property out of 
Iheir country to the amount of 1,000,000/., will there not 
be 1,000,000/. less m the former, and 1,000,000/. more in 
the latter country than there was before they emigrated ? And 
if that sum be taken by {arming absentees, who had pre- 
viously expended their money in a similar manner, without 
any return frcMn the one, and be transmitted to another 
country, is not the case similar ? 

*^ it,*' as an ancient moralist states, ** men of fiunilies 
and estates ought to consider themselves as having the 
charge of districts, over which they are to diffiise happiness 
and comfort, and to which they are to diew an example of 
order and virtue ;" surely we should suppose ^t such 
men ought to be the warmest supporters of every national 
improvement, and in a particular manner the promoters of 
agriculture in the country to which they are indebted for 
existence. But here, as in many other tilings, some sublime 
geniuses, despising the rules of common sense and unsophis- 
ticated understanding, contend that a country 'can be im- 
proved by influentia] men, living hundreds, nay, tiiousanda 
of miles from it, as well as if they lived in tiie midst of its inha- 
bitants. Mr. M^Culloch and others will have it,tiuit <<a pro- 
prietor residing ni Paris is in as good a position to encourage 
the industry of his country, as if he resided in London.^' 

A poor fool would laugh at his frtther, if he told him 
that he could as well attend to his wants three hundred 
miles distant, as if he were living under the same roof with 
him ; and yet, a-wise philosopher can make some believe, 
that a nation can be as much improved by its guardians 
never living near it, nay^ by talong every thing out of it 
likely to better it, as tiiey can by daily spending their time 
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«ad money in tihenudst of its people, and by adopting erery 
effort to render it 
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^* Great* glorious, and free." 

Manufacture. — Can manuiactare be aa effectnally'p! 
moted by absentees as by residents ? Is it really the same for 
100, or 1,000, or 5,000 proprietors to expend their money 
on increasing manu&cture 500 miles firom their own country, 
as at home? If so, what is to prevent manufactures, like 
fio much grass, to start up, and flourish without any human 
aid ? And yrheit is to prevent a deserted village from being 
tiie seat of trade, as much as a city which contains 1,000,000 
of inhabitants ? But ^' our clear-headed economists," 
whom nobody can understand but themselves, will say, 
this is ** extending the principle too far." If the absence 
of 100 rich proprietors, who support manu&cture, be no 
evil to a country, why should the absence of 10,000, or 
any number ? Is it not just as good to be without their aid 
as to have their company ? and what is the reason that the 
East or West India trade could not be carried on without 
the estabishment of a company, or without having any pro- 
prietors, or agents, or patrons there, just as well as w¥k 
them : and why, on the same principle, could not the army 
or navy be conducted without officers or seijeants, or ge- 
nerals, nay, even without men, as well as with them? 
For if trade or manufacture can be carried on without 
patronage or support, of course it can succeed without the 
means, and the effect can be produced just as well without 
the cause as with it, and a watch can go as well without a 
main spring, as with one ! 

' Let us not have things all our own way, but patiently 
hear Mr. M'Culloch, before the committee, in 1825, and 
the Eidinburgh Reviewers, of the same year, in defence of 
his absentee doctrine. 

^^ Were all absentees to return to' their own country, there 
would no doubt, be an increased demand for commodities 
or labour, or both, in the home market to the extent of 
three, or three and a half millions," (sum previously spept 
abroad). ''But it is undeniably certain, that this increase 
of demand in the home market, would be balanced by a 
precisely equal diminution of demand in the foreign market; 
and unless it can be shown, that foreign merchants trade for 
fmalkr proto th^n the home merchants, we must be satb- 
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fied OB tto first Mush of ^ matto*^ that the estpepditdi^B 
of those landlords who reside in London or Paris, it is no 
matter which, has iost as great an eifect in yirifying and 
animatJTig industry in Ireland, as if they resided in Dublin 
or Cork." 

Now,ingenbusas Mr. M'Cnlloch and his advocates are, 
they do not show us on what ground they suppose that 
we should not continue to export any part of the tiiree and 
a half millions, if we had no absentee rents to pay« It is 
the superiority or lower price of our commodities that jcauses 
their exportation, not absentees* If these articles have a 
superiority in any respect, over those of another country, 
why may we not calculate on having a market there, if 
every proprietor of our country remained at home ? Do 
not France and Spain, America and Great Britain, send 
commodities to different parts of the world in whidi they 
have no absentees ? Is it necessary for those countries to 
transport as many of their sons there as will consume all 
the articles they may export ? 

But our object being, in this chapter, to consider absen* 
teeism in reference to any country, we shall not here refer 
to its effects, which are peculiar to our own. 

The great error of the absentee advocates is, that there 
are exactly the same articles exported to absentees, as there 
would be kept at home, if they resided there ; but the ex- 
perience of all nations refutes this absurdity* 

Mr. M^Culloch will tell us, ^^ when a landlord is resident 
in a country, he will receive 10,000/. from his tenants; 
he will go to market, and buy an equal amount of native 
com," beef, hats, shoes, &c. ; and when he is not resi- 
dent, a merchant gets the 10,000/., and lays out every, six- 
pence of them in the purchause of the same native commo- 
dity, just as the landlord did when he was at home; and 
this is the whole difference, so &r as expenditure is con- 
cerned, between a resident and a non-resident landlord." 
There can be scarcely a doubt, but th «t if the absentee ex- 
pend every penny of his rent ifi the country, from whence 
he derives it, that as fiu* as the mere rents are concerned, 
the case would not be so bad; though if it were all true, 
this would not prove that absenteeism is no evil, as we 
shall prove hereafter. But is it really true, that the ab- 
sentees lay out every penny of rent they receive in the 
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country, from whence it is derived ? Is it a &ct tliat that 
absentees now on the continent bay every artide of wear* 
ing a]qMrdly not in tbe country in wbich they reside, but 
in the ooontries they have absented ? Is &e aetoal home 
consamptiGn as great in a country from which 1000 gieai 
proprietors absent themselves; as if they remained at 
home? 

*^ The domestic or home trade of any country/' says 
Gardiner, ^' is nothing else than the expenditure of revenue; 
or of capital, for articltss produced, or procured by the 
employment of the capital and industry of the country. 

^' If I expend my income in England, I expend it on com- 
modities procured fr»r me by Ihe emplojrment of British 
capital andindustry. I thus replace the capital of English 
tiudesmen, toUh a profit io ihem besides; and do. thus 
enable them to manufrtcture, or procure more ctnnmoditiea 
for the same purpose, whidi tibey could not have d6ne if 
they had not sold those commodities to me. It is the home 
trade of England." 

^'If I expend my income in France, I expend it for 
commodities procured for me by the employment of French 
capital and industry, with a profit to them besides ; and do 
thus enaUe them to manufietftura and or procure more 
commodities for the same purpose, which they could not 
have done if they had not sold those commodities to me.-*- 
It is the home trade of France. 

^ When aiiEunily of distinction goes abroad, it will hardly 
be. contended, that the tradesn&en who supply them, when 
at home, do not feel the loss of their custom. The shop- 
keepers, and other, tradesmen who have lost their custom, 
have no means of indiemnifying thnnseives for that- loss ; 
tiieir views never- extend beyond their own domestis or 
home trade. The shoemaker, the tailor, the butcher, the 
baker, eamiot become merchanta; but they must still con- 
tinne their quota to. the public revenue of the state, which 
quota, nnfiortnnately.for them, will be somewhat increased^ 
aa wfll also .their contributions for the relief of those -who 
are stiU poorer than thtoselves, and allthis from diminished 
resonroes. — ^Pp. 8. 9. on Absenteeism. 

Let oa suppose again lOOO dbasntee landlords, and 1000 
resident ones ; that the annual revenue of each lodividna], 
is 2000/., beihg 2,000,000/. to each class, or 4,000/)00/« 
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in the whole ; that the absentees spend half their inoooM^ 
or IfiOOfiOOL on commodities manufacturedi. or purchased 
in the country in which they at present livey and put into 
the funds of that same country the other million, thus re-^ 
funding nothing to their native land, shall it be said that 
those absentees confer as much benefit upon their countiy 
as the other 1,000 resident landlords, who spend half their 
yeariy income, or 1,000,000^, at home, and even put into 
their national funds the other half? But if we. extend 
tins to the by no means improbable supposition, that 
these resident landlords, in addition to the expenditure of 
half th^r yearly income, on home commodities, would de- 
vote the other half, or even a large portion of it, towards 
the advancement of native manu&cture, or the improvement 
of their country, and allow this capital, thus to accumulate, 
to the benefit of themselves and their country, are we still 
to be told, that they render no more benefit to their country, 
than if the whole revenue were spent^ or hoarded in a dis-, 
tantland? 

Nearly one hundred years ago, Thomas Prior told us, 
that it was a political axiom, tibat ** one of the greatest 
evils which can be&ll any country, is to have the gentle- 
men of estate and employment desert it, and spend the 
profits thereof abroad/' — List af Absentees, p. 66. Shall 
we, after so much experience of its sad effects, gravely say, 
that absenteeism is either no evil, or only an inconsiderable 
one ? But let us listen to modem philosophy^ 

"When a wealthy landlord," says Mr. M'Culloch, 
resides on his estate, there is generally in some contiguous 
village, a number of litde tradesmen and manufacturers, 
who work on his account, but who, it is alleged, wiB be 
thrown altogether out of employment, and left entirely 
destitute, in the event of his removing to another country. 
This opinion, however, is founded entirely on themisappre-^ 
hension of tiie nature of promts. '' Those who raise an 
outcry against absentees take for granted, that all retail 
dealers, tradesmen and manu&cturmy live at ^^ expense 
of those who employ themj, or who buy their products. It 
is certain, however, that they do no such thing, that they 
live by means of their own capital and industqr, and that 
those would support them, though their customers were 
annihilated." Really, ^is is'uncommonly iuUim? ! It apn 
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pears that tailorsy. shoemakers, &c. can live by their trades* 
without any purchasers! We might as well be told, that 
we can live without eating or drinking ! This sublime 
geniusy no doubt as a set off, tells us, ^^ that the man 
who was formerly employed by the wealthy resident 
landlords, can employ his capitad and industiy in some 
odier way." But as '^ it is no evil that his former cus- 
tomers were annihilated^" what harm would it be if all 
the other customers were annihilated also ? A tradesman, 
no doubty might live after a manner, by picking paving 
stones ; but we cannot understand how, even at that^ he 
could subsist, if he had no customers to employ him at it 
who would pay him for his labor. Mr. M'Culloch admiti 
that the places to which absentees repair, are ^^ bene- 
fitted, though in a very small degree." I^ then, those 
places are benefited by their presence, would not their 
own country, on the same principle, be benefited also ? 
Besides, it is to be observed, that even when the articles 
purchased by resident gentry, are not all of native 
growth, the country has an advantage in their sale, thereby 
giving employment to numerous shopkeepers and trades* 
men, which it cannot have if those articles are sold 
abroad. And if this be the case with foreign materials, 
how much more so, when the commodities sold to residents 
are of native manu&cture? 

But let us say a few words on Commerce. If absen« 
teeism be an evil to agriculture and manufacture, it is diffi- 
cult to show how it can be useful to commerce, which pro- 
ceeds fit>m both. But here, as^ in the former instsmce, 
common sense is nonplused by mystical economy. The 
absentee advocate says : that in buying ^' foreign commo- 
dities, you are giving just the same employment to British 
labor, as if you had laid out your whole income in com- 
modities of home growth ; you are giving employmentj^ 
namely, to that labor which was employed in making the 
British commodities with which the foreign commodities 
that you consume were bought." — ^Morning Chronicle^ 
September 16, 1 825. 

If the foreign commodities are regularly imported into 
England, and consumed in England, it is a fair exchange, 
because the wholesale and retail dealers in England would 
get a profit thereon; but surely, as the same paper states^ 

c 
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the case of the man who has French goods sent to him in 
Ireland, and that of the man who goes himself and con- 
sumes them in Paris, are " not precisely similar?" Would 
it be the same if a farmer were to manure one of his neigh- 
bour's fields instead of his own ? Indeed if he were to 
manure his neighbour's field on the condition that he should 
be allowed to feed his own sheep on his neighbour's 
turnips, he would manure not only without loss, but even 
with profit to himself: because he would export manure 
fit)m his own farm, and import an increased quantity of 
animal food. 

'' If the French goods," says Gardiner, ^^ imported into 
Ireland, are returns for Irish goods exported to France, 
the imports balance the exports, and replace the capital 
that was exported ; there is exactly as much property in 
Ireland, and exactly as much property in France as tiiere 
was befpre Ihe transaction took place ; and if I stay in 
Ireland I expect my revenue for those goods, by which the 
tradesman of whom I purchased them got a profit, which 
profit he would not get if I were to buy them in France. 
I do not know how I can consume either Irish or French 
goods in Paris, without taking over, or having sent to me, 
British property to purchase them with. If an import 
is made of French goods into Ireland, the importer will 
have to remit or expoyt the amount to France, in bills of 
exchange or merchandize : an absentee cannot assist him, 
for he is an exporter also. He wants not only to export 
himself, but also funds for his support in France. If he 
buy a bill of exchange, he merely gives Brtiish property 
for Brtiish property : if he buy gold, he does the same ; 
if he take a bill on France he prevents an import of the 
same amount; : if he take gold, there will be two exports 
and only one import ; that is, the export which procured 
the gold and the gold itself." — ^p, 11. 

When we speak of commerce, then, we speak in a na^* 
tional point of view, and form a comparative estimate of 
the value or loss that is produced by absenteeism, in the 
respective nations which are affected by it. 

What does England receive for what is sent from Eng- 
land ? Is it not an exchange^of the productions of British 
capital and industry, for those of French capital and in- 
dustry ? But the matter, so fieff as absentees are con- 
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cemed, is materially different* The excshange in that case, 
is not an exchange of the productions of British capital 
«nd industry, for the productions of French capital and 
industry ; but it is an expenditure of British capital in 
^anee, for the productions of French capital and industry. 
British industry is lost by this exchange ; for the articles 
received are to be consumed for the employment of as much 
more Flinch capital and industry ; while just as much British 
•capital and industry either remains unemployed, or is forced 
to seek new channels. The exchange, such as it is, is 
made in France, of French property for British property ; 
no exchange takes place in England, except of BrUiah 
property for Britiah property ^ for the purpose of takmg 
«one of the portions to France, and thereby augmenting the 
aggregate capital of France, and diminishing that of Eng- 
land. — See Gardiner fp, 10. 

The assertion '^ timt as absenteeism doth not diminish 
the general capital of Eur<^e» it is no evil to a country/' is 
mere nonsense. It is true, that if 2,000,000/. of British 
revenue be expended in foreign countries, the general 
wealth of the whole world will not be diminished ; but to 
say that it does not benefit the immediate country in which 
it IS expended, and injure the country from which it is wift- 
^hawn, is too absurd for even a fool to swallow ! 

If (hose who bring their rents, whether in gold or silver, 
to the Continent, bring, or send back an ^qual equivalent 
to their country, the matter would be different to what it 
is. If they, as their advocates attempt to prove, employed 
as nmny hands at home in the retail, as well as in the 
wholestde trade, as they would if they were residents, then, 
indeed, the evil would be considerably less than it is. But 
this, the economists never did, never can prove to the satis- 
faction of common sense. It is true that no nation can 
prosper, unless its prosperity be beneficiaHo others ; but 
it is also true that no nation can prosj^er, by rendering 
another prosperous at its own expense. If the commerce 
between nations be reciprocal, it may be mutually benefi- 
'Cial. If it be not founded on fair principles, it may be 
beneficial to foreign nations, whilst it is injurious to home 
trade ; but in this case, as in most others, where the &$• 
reign nations are most wealthy, their advantages of com- 
merce are still greater ; whilst the losses to the poorer 
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ooantiy are more evident. If we see two in a trade, 
one with a large accumulating capital, the other with 
a small one, and that the former has numerous sales, whil» 
the latter has few, the one may prosper on smaller profits 
than the other. But if the profits of the former are more 
oo each article than the profits of the latter, then the odds 
against the weaker trader are still more disproportionate. 
If the one gain a pound whilst the other gains only a 
shilling, he must take a lower station in the community 
than the other, and if he do not reduce his expenses to the 
lowest scale, he must ultimately he destroyed, whilst his 
neighhour flourishes in the same proportion as he declines. 
What is true here of individuals, is, perhaps, still truer of 
nations. Nothing is more aheurd dian the doctrine of 
some economists, ** that if the exports to any coimtry ex- 
ceed the imports from it, the balance of trade with thai 
country is in our favor." It is the profit to our country 
on the commerce^ not the extent of the commerce that 
should he considered. If goods are exported from Emg- 
land to any country, and other goods, the produce of that 
country, are purchased with the proceeds, for the purpose 
of being imported into England, the goods exported, and 
the goods imported are exactly of the same nature in the 
country to which the goods are sent, and for which the im- 
port is made. But the Ekiglish merchant expects to get a 
profit, which he cannot have, unless the goods imported 
are of more value than those which he exported. Hence, 
unless the value of the imports exceeds the value of the 
exports, there can be no profit. When a man spends more 
than his income, his exports exceed his imports. When a 
nation exports at a losing rate more than she imports, so far 
from gaining by her increased exports* she is arriving daily 
nearer the gulph of ruin. 

If a country transmits 4,000,000/, in money, or if you 
will, commodities to that amount annually, and receives 
1,000,000/. or even 2,000,000/. in exchange, it is clear 
that country, instead of being ^^ progressively improving,*' 
is going back yearly. 

It is also clear that although her imports and exports as 
to quantity, may appear in every other respect, to flourish, 
yet as to profit on trade or commerce, they are manifestly 
retrograding ; and, unless her mode of doing business bt 
altered; certain destruction must come upon her. 
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"Suppose (bat the value of our annnid exports in profit, 
average 30^000,000^9 and that the ralue of oar imports for 
the same period, in return, average 26,000,000/., is it not 
«lear that we are losing 4^000,000/. annually ? When we 
export, we expect to receive not only thirty millions back, 
but even a profit besides, or something that we can sell 
for a profit, otherwise the commerce is not beneficial to 
us; but if we receive 4,000,000/. less, it is dear that we 
must ^' live by Hie loss, and pocket the profits." 

' If our exports to die Continent are 30,000,000/. an- 
nually, 4,000,000^ oC which are exported to absentees 
who refund nothing, is it not evident that we can receive 
back oidy 26,000,000/. ? 

But tike absentee advocates will say : '' what signifies 
liiat? Is not the whole world open to you ? If your imports 
firom the Continent of Europe, are less than your exports 
to it, can you not extend your trade with the Indies or the 
Americas ? so that the exports and imports may balance 
each other, which, indeed, they must do, as nobody ex- 
ports without intending to import, (except the absentees of 
whom we are now treating). But suppose, as we have 
seen, that on account of the absentees in Europe, we lose 
4,000,000/. annually, between our exports and imports, 
does any one imagine that by extending our trade, even to 
every part of the globe, we shall receive more than the 
net produce of our goods, much less the 4,000,000/. we 
have lost on the continent of Europe ; particularly as those 
other countries are just as anxious to import nothing without 
exporting, and that to their own advantage,- as we are our- 
selves ? 

And if absenteeism be so injurious to the wealth of a 
country, must it not be more so in proportion to the number 
of absentees ? No merchant will export, or import to the 
same extent, if he find so large a number of persons would 
be absentees as would materisuly injure the home consump- 
tion. He would not import as much to a country fi'om 
which 5,000 rich proprietors absent themselves, as to one 
in which ]they permanently reside. 

Every export, the amount of which is to be spent abroad, 
is an export wi^ an import: but with absenteeism there is 
an export without an import ; therefore, absenteeism is a 
positive evil to a country. 

c3 
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Absenteeism therefore diminishes first the home trade of 
a country, and second! j, and consequently, its foreign trade, 
by diminishing the demand for foreign produce for the homo 
consumption. 

But as to the state of the people at large, does it require 
strength or logic to prove that absenteeism is calculated to 
destroy them ? If it injure agriculture, manufacture, and 
commerce, can it serve the people ? can it, above all, 
serve the poor ? 

If you take riches from a country, must not poverty 
remain ? or if you deprive a nation of those who have 
wealth, must you not leave the people poor? «' Although 
every degree of absenteeism will not deprive a country of 
its wealth ; yet does it not do so in proportion to the num- 
ber of absentees, to the extent of the time they are absent 
'from their homes, and the sums they draw from it during 
that period? 

If the estates, and houses, and woods of a number of 
absentees are mortgaged, and that all the purchase money 
be at once carried out of the country, and never carried 
back ; fs this no evil to that country ? 

If large sums of money are sent yearly out of a country 
• to discharge debts contracted abroad, i» tiiatno evil to it? 

[f many young lords and nobles, in a year, or a few 
years after they come of age, squander out of their country 
all the ready money, their parents or guardians saved 
for them, daring their minority ; is that no evil to their 
native land ? 

If money be the measure of commerce, and. that a cer- 
tain quantity be necessary for the carrying on the agri- 
culture, manufacture, and trade, of a country, is it no 
evil to that country, to be periodicaUy drained of a large 
portion of its current specie, which could be so well ex- 
pended at home ? 

If capital be necessary in every country, to cany on 
trade with profit and advantage, and particularly in a coun- 
try where the specie is very limited ; and that still a large 
portion of what would otherwise, fron^ its circulating me- 
dium and productive quality, be taken from it, muit not that 
country in the same proportion, be deprived of the means 
of carrymg on profitable and advantageous trade ? If (lie 
want of a circulating medium, in a country where it is es- 
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'initial to tmsmessy be an erO of the fint magiiitiide» mast 
Qot that whicli causes its deprivation there be a serious evil 
to that country ? and will not the absentee drain from a 
country, without any return to it, in the degree proportioned 
to the amount withdrawn, and to the amount necessary for 
it? and will not this produce effects, as desolating as they are 
destructive to that country ? 

In fact, the evils of absenteeism, even in a commercial 
point of view, (without considering its withering effects, 
which we shall mention hereafter), are so great, &at, Prior 
remarks, if allowed to continue to an increasing extend 
it may i^terly destroy a country/' 

'* It is true (says he) that this evil is of sucb a na* 
ture, as in little time, it must cure itself for if the demands 
of our absentees greatly exceed all our gain by trade, and 
amount to as much yearly, as the whole coin of the king- 
dom, there will be soon nothing left for them to drain away ; 
and they must be forced to retiim, to their native country, 
which must necessarily be the case, unless (which cannot 
reasonably be supposed) they shall think it a less grievaoM 
to starve abroad." 

*' When things come to this extremity, great must be the 
calamity of all, even those who are mnocent, and have not 
had the least share in bringing this evil upon us ; for then 
no rents can be paid in money ; but all in kind : no sort 
of trade can be carried on, but by bartering one commodity 
for another ; the price of lands* must immeasurably &U, 
the army must be reduced, or live on free quarters, and 
the establishment and aU professions must sink for want of 
money to support them." 

Whether then, we view the effects of absenteeism on 
agricultare, manufru^tore or commerce, it is an evil of the 
frrst magnitude. 

** While this dnun," says Madden, a hundred years ago, 
'^ continues to run, we can no more expect to thrive, or 
even subsist, many years under it, than n man who bleeds 
largely every week, can hope for health and strength of 
body, and consequently, as far as our fortunes go, we will 
lessen it all we can, or if forced to go abroad for a 
while it shall be for real business, and not for pleasure or 
vanity ; and witii as little expense, and for as short a time 
as jossiUe. It b but too evident, that the constant absence 
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of 80 many of our gentlemen, is the great source of all the 
distress and poverty, which so many of our people groan 
under, and how men of such probity and honor, as many 
of them are, can relish pleasures, which are purchased at 
the expense of such a crowd of miserable creatures, is a 
little unaccountable, lliere is certainly such a crime as 
treachery to one's country, when men abandon and forsake 
it, as well as treason against one's prince. How much 
then, must it aggravate the cruelty of such conduct, when 
the authors of it are revelling in pomp and pleasure, while 
they see their native kingdom in so deplorable a manner, 
sinking into ruin ? We have heard of Nero singing over 
that burning Rome, which he had set on fire for his pleasure, 
and one could almost say, many of these act the same part." 
P. 7. 

Is THEN ABSBNTfiBiSM AN BVIL ?— A man may well inquire 
does he live in the nineteenth century, *^ tiie age of reason 
and illumination," when such a question is asked ? Can 
the man who wanders from his home be a citizen ? Can 
he, who abandons his country, be a patriot ? Can he who 
despises all the laws which bind him 

M To his own, his native land," 

deserve the name of a social being ? Is it no evil for those, 
to forsake for ever their kindred earth 

" Who have means and character to give 
light to a people, and make a naUon live ? 

Is it no evil for those, whom heaven has commanded to 
be the harbingers of peace, and the heralds of mercy, to 
their country, to leave it a prey to hatred and divisions ? 
Is it no evil tor those, to whom Providence has consigned 
the means of relieving, or of bettering their countrymen^ 
not only to shut their eyes to their miseries ; but by depri- 
ving one dass of the fruits of their industry ; and anoUier 
of every species of labor, to endeavor to destroy their 
hopes and blast their prospects ? Is it no evil for those who 
should be the prop of ^e poor, and the solace of the 
afilicted, to close the bowels of compassion against them ; 
nay, to widen their wounds, and increase their maladies 
tenfold? Is it no evil, for Uiose, who should be the pa- 
trons of genius, the rewarders of talent, the supporters 
of trade, the life of agriculture, the soul of manufacture, 
and the patrons of commerce in their country, to forge^ 
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nay to despbe all the endearing ties, which biod them to 
the place of their nativity ? And if ** each man is to abide 
in the same calling in which he was called." (1 Cor. viL 20.) 
is he who is called to be a landlord, or the protector of bis 
tenants, to abide any where, but with those over whom be 
has been appointed as guardian? If ^'he who despises 
those of his own houshold, denies the faith and is worse 
than a heathen ;'* can he, who never minds his household, 
be sud to discharge the duties of a good landlord, or of a 
good Christian ? 

If ^' every man is to render an account of his steward** 
ship'' — shall he, who never minds his stewardship, be held 
innocent in the sight of Heaven or of men ? If we are 
bound by the law of God, to ^^ give meat and drink to even 
our enemy, when he hath need." (Prov* xxv. 2 1 . Rom. xii. 
20.) shall he, who takes the last penny of rent from his 
tenants, and will not see or relieve their wants, be held 
blameless ? If in fine, *' the charity of God cannot abide 
in that man who shuts his bowels against his brother,'* (1 
John, iii. 1 7.) can he be an example of charity, who aban- 
dons his dependants to misery and starvation ? 

But if a nation may be considered one great £EuniIy,each 
branch of which mutually depends upon the rest for sup- 
port and vigor, can the interest of this family be secured, 
if most of the leading members, entirely despise the feelings 
and interest of the oUiers V If a kingdom may be consi- 
dered as a society of people linked together for mutual advan- 
tages, can this society be permanent or secure, if the principal 
links be broken ? In fine, if the inhabitants of a country 
are justly compared to the human body ; each member of 
which cannot discharge the duty allotted to it, without the 
aid of the rest, and to preserve health and vigor to itseli^ 
and to the whole system, can these social dependencies be 
preserved, if the most influendal members have a distinct 
interest from the country to which they belong, or separate 
firom them altogether ? If ^* God hath set the members of the 
body, every one of them, in the body, as it bath pleased Him, 
and ^at the eye cannot say to the hand, I need not thy help, 
nor again the hand to the feet, I have no need of you ; and 
if those who teem to be the most feeble members of the 
body, are the more necessary ; and if one member suffer 
any tiling, all the members suffer, or if one member giory. 
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all the members rejoice wiUi it, and if tlierefore, there should 
be no schism in the body, and that the members should be 
mutually careiul, one of another/' (1 Cor. xii.) how is it 
po^ible that those who reject the other members ; nay^ des- 
pise even the body to which they belong, who not only 
abandon, but even oppress the weaker parts, who are not 
only careless of, but are cruel to their fellow members, can 
Ihey be good men, or real Christians ? 

'^ Heaven forming each on other to depend, 

A -master, or a servant, or a friend, 

Bids each on other for assistance call, 

'Till one man's weakness grows the strength of all. 

WantSi frailties, passions, closer still ally 

The common Interest or endear the tie. 

Look round the world, behold the chain of love 

Combining all below and all above. 

See plastic nature wandering to the end 

The single atoms, each to oUiers tend. 

Attract, attracted to the next in place 

Form'd and impelled its neighbour to embrace. 

See matter next with various life endued 

Press to one centre still the public good." 

If the curse which God hath inflicted upon Cain was, 
that ** he ' should be a fugitive and a vagabond upon the 
earth," (Gen. iv. 12 ;) and that even until this day, the chief 
mark which God has set upon the faithless Jews, is to be 
driven from their temples, their altars, and their homes, as 
a cast-away ; can the grace of heaven, or the benignity of 
the Deity, or the kindness of human nature, be found 
amongst those, who know no country but their paiissions, no 
home but their appetites, no land but that of selfishness, 
no sympathy for humanity, no feeling for the destruction of 
the poor ? And if one of the greatest earthly blessings, which 
God bestowed on the virtuous Abraham, was to make him 
"the fether of a great people," what virtue can be found, 
what happiness can exist amongst those, who despise 
this endearing title, and make it appear that their only de- 
light consists in being the oppressors of a numerous, a 
' lioblie minded, but impoverished people ? 

If Christ, though Saviour of the world, and Redeemer 
of all flesh, yet loved his own, his dear Jerusalem, and 
mourned over her faithless children, because they did not 
embrace the chosen blessings which he had secured for 
them, or know the time of their visitation, who will 
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say that the desire to improve and bless our country is not 
most acceptable to heaven ? 

** Yes, when the Deity convened with men 
He was himself a Patriot, To the earth, 
To all mankind a Saviour was he sent ; 
And all he loved with a Redeemer's love ; 
Yet stilly his warmest love his tenderestcare* 
His Kfe, his heart, his blessings and his moumin^p 
His smiles, his tears, he gave to thee, Jerusalem—- < 
To thee, his country I tho' with a prophet's gaiey 
He saw the future sorrow of the worla> 
And all the miseries of the human race : 
Yet still o'er Sion's walls he mourned ; 
Thought of no trench but tiiat round ^ion^catt; 
Beheld no widows mourn but Israel's daughters ; 
Beheld no slaughter but that of Israel's sons'. 
On them alone the tears of heaven he dropped, . 
Dwelt on the horrors of their fell and sigh'd 
Hadst thou but known, even thou in thte thy day, 
The things which do belong unto thy peace 
Hadst thou, oh, hadst thou known Jerusalem." . 

WOLR. 

If absepteeism be no evil^ then, the hatred of our coun- 
try is as great a virtue as its love ; then all that philosophers 
and sages, divines, and patriots,, have set forth about 
the love of ** our own, our native land/' is a fiction ; then 
all the advantages of kindness, and generosity, of benignity 
and philantrophy are a cheat ; then the obligations we owe» 
as fathers and as husbands, as citizens, and as subjects^ 
are only ideal or imaginary. 

But what ' is patriotism ? what is philanthropy^ what is 
charity, if it consist not in : 

^' The love of nature, of human race 

The large ambitious wish 
To make our country blest. 

The sigh for sunering worth — 

'* The fearless great resolve ; 
The sigh which the dying patriot draws. 
Inspiring glory through remotest time : 
The awaken 'a throb for virtue and for feme ; 
The sympathies of love, and friendship dear 
With all the social offsprings of the heart?" 

No ! Absenteeism is the reverse of all this. It leaves a 
void in our country's peace, and turns all her ^eatness 
into a barren wilderness, where deep despair and melan- 
choly dwell! 
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It is that gloomy spirit^ of which the poet singv. 

Black melancholy sits, and round her throws, 
A deathlike silence and a dread repose, 
Her gloomy presence saddens all the scene. 
Shades every flower and darkens every green^ 
Deepens the murmurs of the falling floods 
And breathes a browner horror on the woods." 

Pon. 

• 

In a land of ahsentees, the poor and the a^fed^ the desp- 
late and the lonely may well exclaim in plaintive fiorrow : 

*^ When in this vale of years, I backward looki 
And miss such numbers too of such 
Firmer in health, and greener in their age» 
And stricter on their guard* and fitter far 
To play life's subtle game, I scarce believe 
I still survive, and am I fond of life ? 
Alive by miracle, if I am still alive, 
- Who long have buried what gives life to live." 

Or with jSimmermany declare : ^* The soul sinks under 
a situation in which there are no kindred bosoms to parti- 
cipate its joys^ and sympathise in its sorrows ; and feels, 
strongly feels, that the beneficent Creator has so framed 
and moulded the temper of our minds, that society is the 
earliest impulse, and the most powerful inclination of our 
hearts/' 

^ Unhappy he, who from the first of joys 
Society cut off, is left alone 
Amid this world of death.'* 

No, the absentee is of that useless, sensual, dangerous 
class, who— 

^ Active in indolence abroad they roam 

In quest of happiness which dwells at home." 

Men whose ingratitude to their country, even the heatfaea 
poets hare reprobated, and who in the inspiring language of 
•ablime genius, thus set forth the tie which our country 
should have upon our hearts : 

«« The first ambition that should fire your breast 
Is honor, pure affection lor your country ; 
And strict discharge of your respective duties 
la whatsoever place the gods shall place yo|i." 

Tbhustoclis. 
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Yes, the patriot and the hero, the warrior and the saint, 
nrast exclaim with thakman — 

^ Our fiitherland, who names the name 
Of fothec land without a tear ? 
The voice of love the voice of fome; 
The voice of all, we hold most dear, 
Tell us to love our father land." 

Or with tiie great unknown, the philanthropist must tjiut 
reprove &lse patriotism with poetic strains : 

** Breathes there a man with soul so dead 
MHio never to himself haih said. 
This is my own my native land ! 
Whose heart has not within him burned 
As home his footsteps he hath turned, 
From wandering o'er a foreign strand ; 
If such there breathe^ then mark him well ; 
For him no minstrel raptures swell : 
High though his titles, proud his name, , 
Boundless his wealth, as wish can claim ; 
Despite those titles, power, and pelf, 
The'wretch, concentered all in sd^ 
Living shall forfeit &ir renown 
And doubly dying shall go down 
To that vile dust, from whence he sprung. 
Unwept, unhonored, and' unsung. * ' 



CHAPTER III. 



SBOTION f . 

What were the effects €f Absenteeism be/ore the Union ? 

'* Dear charming land, neglected and decried, 
Robbed of thy ^ory, and of all thy pride." 

To describe at length the blasting effects of absenteeism 
on Ireland, from the first approach of ^* foul dishonoring" 
slavery to the present hour, is a tedious and ungrateful 
task. Those effects have been traced in melancholy detail 
by a lady, who, though not ^^ a volume of light" on reli<r 
gious truth, or stored with love for fisuth divine, without 
which her boasted philosophy is an empty bubble; yet who 
stands pre^^eminent for literary talents, and 

Whose captivating magic wand 
Strikes fire upon her native land. 
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It is, however, ta be regretted, tliat like many otli^ns^ 
who had a laudable desire to see the barbarous penal sta- 
tutes repealed, her ladyship was too sanguine, when she 
considered that the abolition of religions cUsabilifies would 
remove the civil and political evils of absenteeism. She 
was doubtless correct, when she con^dered *^ absenteeism, 
an effect produced by bad government;" but misgovem- 
ment in Ireland means something more than setting the Ca- 
tholic against the Protestant : it consists in setting the Irish 
against the English, and the English against the Irish ; or 
rather in rendering Ireland poor and miserable, to ensure 
unjust domination to England ! It was this made absenteeism 
an evil to Ireland, before religious disabilities were known, 
and that yet continues them, after the penal laws have been 
obliterated from the bloody pages of the statute book* 
But to treat this subject in the order we have proposed ta 
ourselves, we shall proceed to the different classes of absen- 
tees ^* of good or evil repute," who have been, or are ai^ 
injury to Ireland* 

SECTION If. 

ne First Class of Absentees^ 

Those who, by dreadful persecution or barbarous laws^ 
were compelled to abandon the land of their nativity. 

If there be a just cause of expatriation from that home 
which even a savage holds dear — which every patriot re- 
gards with the fondest emotion, and leaves with regret — ^ 
which youth adores, and '^ to which age clings with 
passion, when all other passions fade — the land of their 
nativity" — vUe tyranny yOr oppression is that cause ; which 
makes us exclaim with the bard of Erin : — "Where liberty 
dwells there is my country." 

In no nation under heaven has this unwilling class of 
absentees, from dire misgovemment, been so numerous 
as in Ireland. From the time of the invasion, to the day 
on which the penal laws were abrogated, our helpless land 
felt this gangrene like a cankerous worm^ eating up her 
vitals! 

Well might Temple exclaim, on seeing eleven and a 
half millions, out of twelve of Ireland's acres confiscateijji 
and parcelled out to English invaders ;-r-- 
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^ Those English that were adyentorers in the first ixm- 
tquests, (he should have said iiiTasions), and such of Ute 
Ediglish nation as came over afterwards, took possession 
by former grants, of the whole kingdomi and drove the 
Irish ont of all hospitable parts of it, and settled them- 
selves in all the plains and fertile places of the country, 
especially in the chief towns, forts, and sea ^asts. It 
was no capital offence to kill any of the rest of the Irish ; 
the law did neither protect their life, nor revenge their 
deaL^:'—(m8t. Irish RebeUion). 

^ Here is the starting post of absentedsm, (says lady 
Morgan), pobted out by an EInglish minister and his- 
torian." 

Dr. Cinrry, in bis ^ History of the Civil Wars]of Ireland," 
has detailed at length ike frightful atrocities and barbarous 
murders perpetrated on the native Irish, by English agents, 
in order to ensure unjust possession of their k^ds ; and of 
the no less cruel acts adopted, to make a desert of Ireland, 
by compelling its original lords, and estated gentry, to 
abandon their country, or forfeit their lives. But the 
picture is too humiliating to our natural character, and too 
much calculated to call down execration upon the savage 
invaders who perpetrated them, to present it to modern 
inspection : our feelings or our coimtry cannot bear the 
recital. 

Lord Clare in his ^* Speech upon the Union," states, 
that '' if Jhe wars of England, carried on in Ireland from 
the reign of Elizabeth, had been waged against a foreign 
enemy, the inhabitants would have retained their possessions 
under the established law of civilised nations;" but as the 
war was carried on by a sister, or, as she is called *' a 
mother country," justice was laid aside, and every feeling 
of humanity was despised, therefore, tiiis chief supporter 
of the union tells us, that ** no inconsiderable portion of 
the entire island has been confiscated twice, or perhaps 
thrice in the course of a century." — Ibid, 

No sooner did the ^' mother country" (strange to say,) 
pay her addresses to '^ her dear sister," tihat is about 1 172, 
but the agents of Henry the Second obtained settlements 
by force or imxiA^ to the exclusion of the native Irish. Hence 
die Irish were removed firom their estates, in order to make 
way fer the *^ civilised English nobility," under the in^- 
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mous pretext of teaching those manners, who, as Swift 
l*einarkS| first taught the English civilisation. 

The horrible effect of this transference of Irish property 
was so grievously felt at the time, and so endangered the 
connexion between the two countries, that about 1378, 
when Richard II. filled the throne of England, a law was 
enacted against absenteeism, and a tax of two thirds of 
their income was laid upon absentees, who were loudly 
isomplained of, (as well as in our days), for abandoning 
their Irish lands, and impoverishing the country, by spend- 
ing dieir revenues in a distant country ; •thus leaving the 
residents unequal to the charge and labor of supporting 
the public burdens." But it must be ever borne in mind, 
that this law emanated from a parliament then holden in 
Dublin, and was soon most graciously despised by the pa- 
ternal senate of England. 

The divisions of the houses of York and Lancaster soon 
abrogated all these laws. ** At this time, (says Spenser), 
all English lords and gentlemen who had great possessions 
in Ireland, repaired over hither into England, some to suc- 
cour their friends here, and to strengthen their party, others 
for to defend their lands and possessions here, against suck 
as hovered after the same, upon hope of the alteration of 
the kingdom, and success of that side which they favored 
and affected." The result of this absenteeism of the 
great landholders of Irdand was natural then and inevi- 
table; U was a pari and parcel of English l^Mationp 
and " motherly attention J* ' '^ 

^' The Irish," continued Spenser, ** whom before they 
(the English) had banished into mountains, where they lived 
only upon white meats, as it is recorded, seeing now 
fheir lands so dispeopled and weakened, came down into 
all. die plains adjoining, and thence expelling diose few 
English that remained, repossessed them again;" but 
these repossessions were pnly temporary. New invasions 
and new forfeitures ensued, and transferred them to 
strangers 

Then *^ upon tiie accession of Edward VI.," says the 
annalists, ^' O'Moore, prince of Leix, and O'Connor, 
prince of Offaly, (now die King's and Queen's counties)^ 
drew the sword, on pretence (reaUty) of some injury received. 
'The lord deputy defeated diem, ravaged ti^eir country^ 
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tiieir lands, and drove out the old inhabitants/' 
Every acre of these ** wide domains" were handed over 
to new proprietors^ who, having established themselves 
^< by fire and sword, transferred tl^ ownership to foreigner 
by cmmexion, and resided themselves in England." 

To form some idea of the ^* paternal conduct" of the 
English government towards Ireland, in the days of Henry 
VIII. it is only necessary to see the state to which it was 
reduced by that government, who were framing the '' act 
of .absencie" for preventing the mcrease of the absentees of 
Ekigland, unless as far as the fines went to die king. 

^* Notwithstanding," says Spenser, ^' that the same was 
a most rich and plentifiil country, fiiU of com and cattle, 
yet in one year and a half, (during the war carried on 
against the eari of Desmond, for the purpose of forfeiting 
hffi estates) the natives were brought to such wretchedness 
as tbat any stoney heart would rue the same ; out of every 
comer of the woods and glen^, they came creeping fortfc 
on their hands, for their legs could not bear them ; they 
looked like anatomies of death ; they spoke like ghosts 
crying out of their graves ; they did eat the dead carrion, 
happy when they could find them ; yea, and one another 
soon after, inasmuch as the very carcasses they spared not 
to scrape out of their graves ; and if they ^found a plot of 
watercresses or shamrocks, they flocked as to a feast for 
the time. Yet not able to continue them without that, in a 
short time tJiere was none almost left ; and a most populous 
and plentifiil country suddenly left void of man and beast." — 
Staie of Ireland^ 1581 . 

Such was the ^' civilisation" the enlightened English 
introduced into our once beautiful country. 

In fact, " t^e first barbarous English sequestrators of 
Ireland, (and when has the epithet been inapplicable?)" says 
lady Morgan, ^* were, at an early period of their unfixed 
power, sensible of the injury which the state and the 
country suffered from absenteeism ;" yet they considered 
the absence of the Irish fix>m their houses and country, as 
9i state engine^ and wielded it with a policy which always 
advanced Sieir own interest, and confirmed their power 
over that unhappy land." — p. 14. 

Thus^ whilst the English government, in the reign of 
Elizabeth, levied a tax of 10 per cent, on all who absented 
themselves for any considerable time from England \ ^^ they. 
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adopted the most cruel means to increase the number of 
absentees in Ireland ; nay, utterly to remove fi*om it all 
the natives, and replace them by such English nobles, as 
were deemed deserving of taking their land, on account of 
their attachment to the government." — I6id. ^"^ 

In the days of the reign of the virgin queen, Ulster 
was the principality of the O'Neills : after mUch difiSiculty 
England forced Con O'Neill the chieftain to surrender his 
territory, and take back a grant of it. As usual, conditions 
were exacted by the ^^ civUised "invaders," at variance with 
all the usages of civilised society. 

Con O'Neill had two sons : Shane the legitimate, and 
Mathew the illegitimate. The question was which child 
was to be heir to the chieftain's possessions. Shane's claim 
was supported by all laws. The English government, 
however, ruled the point in ftivor of the bastard, practising 
(says Pamel, in his " Apology," page 58.) " a policy thftt 
bas governed them in the latest times, in India, where it 
bas been the custom to arise to the throne, in violation of 
the customary mode of succession, a person who depended 
for his station on ^&c power y who was strictly a dependant, 
and who might be set aside whenever a favorable op- 
portunity occurred. The sk jubeo of the virgin queen 
was of course decisive. The bastard was proclaimed 
the law/ill heir. The consequence was, a rebellion on 
the part of Shane. There was then, a declaration of war 
against him, as an ^^ usurper." His forces were conquered, 
and his property taken. Well, what did the ^^ parental 
government" do ? Did it restore what it originally coik> 
sidered the right of Mathew? No! It confiscated the 
whole possessions, both of Shane and Mathew! !" 

Thus, **in order," says Pamel, **to divert Shane, the 
territory was reputed Mathew' s, and in order to get rid of 
Mathew's claim, the territory was confiscated as Shane's !" 

" It was reserved," says lady Morgan, "for the reign 
of the virgin queen, to drive the genuine nobility of Ire* 
land from their native land, at any loss or risk, into dk- 
tant regions and unknown countries, or to allure them to 
her own formal and fantastic court» by a show of genuine 
sympathy ; which, though in direct contradiction to her whole 
policy and conduct, was well calculated to win the unwary, 
and to soothe the unfortunate." P. 42, 

Such were the barbarities adopted under this ** pataniat 
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queen,'' to civilise Ireland) thiit the heart of man caniiol' 
bat sicken at its relation, and humanity almost disown 
itself! 
> These horrors stand recorded to the everlasting dishonor 
of the English government, and as standing monuments of 
the atrodty of its diabolical agents, in destroying not only 
the fair face of Erin, but of murdering in cold blood, or of 
transporting, (and in some cases of burying in the sea), 
tb^ rightful owners of tiie Irish soil, and the chiefe of her 
people ! 

*' The queen," says Leland, ''was assured that he (lord 
deputy Grey) tyrannised with such barbarity, that little was 
left in Ireland for her majesty to reign over but ashes and 
dead carcasses." — HisL of Ireland, voL ii. p. 227. 
The same hisV>rian, (who, be it remembered was not so par- 
tial to his country as he ought), tells us, that '^ the English 
officers having assured some of the Irish chiefs, that by 
surrendering themselves to the government they would ob- 
tain their pardcMi, embraced the counsel, submitted, and 
consented to attend the lord deputy St Leger, to Ireland. 
But here the only &vor granted them was, that they were 
not brought to immediate execution. They were committed 
to prison, their lands declared forfeited, and granted to 
those on whose counsel they had surrendered.'' — Ibid. 

How well does this base violation of engagements 
verify the declaration of baron Finglas, who lived about that 
time :" — " The English statutes passed in Ireland, are not 
observed eight days after passing them ^whenever laws 
and statutes are made by the Irish on their hills, they keep 
^AemySrnt aiitffWtf 5^, without breaking through them for 
any ftivor or reward." — -Breveaie of Ireland. 

To describe the manner in which the O'Neills and the 
O'Donnells, the O'Rourkes and the O'Connors, /were 
deprived of their lives, or of their estates, would' alone 
swell a volume too dreadful to publish or even to read ! 

IvvMOOs were iisUowed by confiscations, particularly in 
the southern parts of Ireland ; such as those of the Cava- 
naghs, and the knights of the . Glynn — Barry of Barry's 
court, YfdA despoiled of his territory on the mere complaint 
of Sir W. Raleigh, and all the estate of Desmond was 
forfeited, and 40,000 acres given to that perfidious Agent, 
as the re'^fuxl of his cruelty. This forfeiture not only in- 
cluded dl these possessions of Desmond: but of all who 
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derived under him^ or hM property within the confines of 
Munster. 

There were inen of property who had sense enough 
neither to care about the earl of Desmond or the queen, 
who had not taken arms, and whose property could not be 
'^decentiy confiscated." The qaeen, howeyer, thought 
such Irishmen might be inconvenient to her plan of making 
a colony in Munster, and therefore, required them io prove 
their tUlea; which if they could not do, to the satis&ction 
of her commissioners, they were turned off ; and if they 
could prove their titles, they were also to be turned off, 
first receiving what the commissioners conceived as a com- 
pensation, which was not, perhaps, in most cases, the tenth 
part of what the estates were wordi. 

As an illustration of the ^^ civilised manner" in which 
these confiscatioas took place, the following deserves atten- 
tion: — M^Mahon, prince of Monaghan, surrendered his 
country to Elizabetli, and received a grant of it, with tlie 
remainder, in the defietult of issue to his brother Hugh. He 
died without offspring, and Hugh took possession. The 
lord deputy Fitzwilliam proceeded to Monaghan, under the 
pretence of giving M^Mahon his possession. But as soon as 
he arrived there, he raised an accusation against M^Mahon, 
for having, two years before, recovered some rent due to him 
by force of arms. By the law of the English pale, this 
was treason ; but M^Mahon never stipulated to be subject 
to that law ; on the contrary, the patents by wbich their 
territories wereregranted to the Irish princes, either formally 
acknowledged the validity of the Irish Brehon law, or to- ^ 
lerated it by a silence equally expressive. The unfortunate 
M^Mahon, for an offence committed before the law, which 
declared it capital, was established in his country, was 
tried, condemned by a jury formed of prtvaie soldiers, 
and executed in two days, to the horror and consternation 
of his subjects and the rest of the Irish chieftains. His 
territory was distributed to Sir H. Bagnel and other En- 
glish adventurers. Four only of the sept saved their pro- 
perty, thus leaving on the page of history, one of the 
greatest acts of perfidy, ever recorded in the annals of a 
*' civilised nation// 

''Allthis,^ as Mr. Staunton judiciously remarks, ^'was 
pretty well for one reign, and that the reign of the '^ vh-gin 
queen." 
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''The queen, however/' says ,BacoD^ ''songht not an 
extarpation, but a reduction, (even in a worse way titan 
some economists wish to cut off the surplus population), 
that, at the end of the war, when lord Mountjoy received 
the submission of a few wcdl disposed chiefs," he disposed 
of others in a very summary way, and *' by fire, £unine, or 
sword, weakened^or ruined most of those who stUl continued 
obstinate." 

The master blow of this deputy was the ruia of the brave 
O'Neill. '^ Having taken the most of his fortresses, and 
what, perhaps, was more mortifying to him, having broken 
in pieces the chairs of stone, wherein for many centuries 
the O'Neills of his family, had been invested with more 
than kingly authority, he obliged the unfortunate chief to 
tender his submission on his Imees, before the lord deputy, 
and the council, and in the presence of a great assembly ; 
whereupon the lord depu^, in the queen's name, promised 
the earl, for hinuself and lus followerSj her majesty's gra- 
cious pardon/' 

''Is it wonderful/' save lady Morgan, ^'that in the 
ensuing reign, the O'Neills and the O'Donnells fled for 
ever from the scene of their sufferings and humiliations, or 
that having chosen Spain as the gofd of their permanent ab« 
senteeship, they should have arrived there only to die of 
broken hearts ! 

" Remote as were the timefi, the events of which are 
so slightly recorded, unfixed, capricious and despotic as 
were the government and the laws ; rude, wild, weak, and 
disorganised as the state of society — yet, through the ob- 
scurity and confusion which hang over the neglected annals 
of the day, it is'evident, that all absenteeism, sometimes 
encouraged or enforced by the English policy, was foreign 
to the national habits and national temperaments of the 
Irish; and that the aristocracy of the country, (how un- 
like the present race !) were more than others wedded to 
their native landy by natural affection, by family pride, 
by power, by religion, and by every feeling, and every pre- 
judice which brightens or shadows the mixed and imperfect 
condition of humanity." 

As it is not our object here, to refer to those antichristian 
statutes enacted by the " mild and tolerant government" of 
this " female reformer/' we shall not enumerate her exer« 
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fions to extirpate the people of Ireland for tiheir adherence 
to the religion of their &&ers, nor to her butchery of two 
hundred Irish Catholics, including six of tiieir venerable 
prelates* Mr. Parnel has enumerated them with a candor 
and impartiality calculated to make a lasting impression on 
every honest man. 

In the time of James I. there were still greater forfei- 
tures ; but it is remarkable, that in his reign sdone, natives 
o/* Ireland were included in the list of new proprietors. 
The grants, however, to those were partial, and in subse- 
quent times, all the newly acquired property was swept 
away in the deluge of confiscation. 

It was in James's reign, that Tyrone, Tyrconnell, and 
their followers were despoiled of 600,000 acres, wjien six 
counties in Ireland were forfeited to the crown in eight days ; 
and when 385,000 Irish acres were distributed among the 
base supporters of tyranny and misrule. 

To enter minutely into the effects ia Ireland, of forced 
absenteeship, in this and the following reigns, it would be 
necessary to give an epitome of the barbarous penal laws 
enacted agamst the property, lives, and estates of the Irish 
^people, and to enumerate all the unfortonate victims, that 
suffered death at h<«ie, or were compelled to abandon for ever 
'^ their dear native land." 

But Sir H. Parnel, who now holds so conspicuous a place 
under government^ has drawn the dreadful picture, and has 
proved to the world, the turpitude of the oppressors of Irish- 
men, and the-unparalleled loyalty they manifested under 
cruelty, which would have been enough to sever for ever 
these countries. 

The ** Revolution," as it is called, of 1688, however 
cherished by Englishmen, was only an age of new miseries 
to Ireland. 

'< The outlawing and confiscations of 1688," says lady 
Morgan, ** drove near 4,000 Irishmen of family into a 
dreary and perpetoal absenteeship, and sent them to dole 
out for a pitiful hire, in the cause of oppression, in other 
countries, the same valor and the same spirit which their 
fathers had displayed in support of the liberty of their 
own." 

^* The sale of the estates of those unfortunate and tnvO' 
luntary uheniees, (estimated atthe annual sum of 21 1,600/.) 
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under the authority of the English parliament, changed a 
large portion of &e Irish population, and introduced a 
new race of landed proprietors, whose interest it was to 
stay at home ; whilst England gained every thing by liie 
revolution, Ireland had lost nearly- all she had left to lose^ 
through her deficiency in these endowments, resulting firom 
many centuries of anarchy and misrule." 

^* By the total reduction of the kingdom of Iraland in 
1691," says Burke^ *^ the ruin of the native Irish, and in 
a great measure, of the first race of the English, was 
completely accomplished. The new interest was settled 
on as solid a basis as any thing in human affairs can 
look for ; all the penal laws of that tmparalleled code of 
oppression which were made after the last event, were 
manifestiy the effects of national hatred and scorn towards 
a conquered people* whom the victors delighted to trample 
upon, and were not at all afraid to provoke; they were not 
the effects of tiieir fears, but of their security. They 
who carried on this system looked to the irresistible force of 
Grreat Britain for their support, in their acts of power : they 
were quite certain that no complaints of the natives would 
be heard on this side of the water, with any other senti- 
ments than those of contempt and indignation." 

"^ Their cries served only to augment their torture. 
Machines which could answer their purposes so well, must 
be of an excellent contrivance ^ indeed, at that time, in 
England, tiie double name of tiie complainants, Irish and 
Papists, (it would be hard to say singly which was the 
most odious), shut up the hearts of every one agamst 
them. 

** Whilst that temper prevailed in all its force to a time 
within our memory, every measure was pleasing and po- 
pular, just in proportion as it tended to harass and ruin a 
set of people who were looked upon as enemies to God and 
man ; and, indeed, as a race of bigoted savages, who were 
a diigrace to human nature itself. "-^i>//^ to Sir H. 
LangrtBh, p. 44. 

Thus, as Plowden remarks, ** whatever civil advan- 
tages were gained or established by it (the revolution) in 
England, vainly do the Irish look up t6 it as the com- 
mencement or improvement of their constitutional liberty. 
Then, more than ever^ was Ireland treated as a conquered 
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country, its independence violated, ita national consequence 
and dignity debased. It appears to have been tbe systematic 
policy of tbe Britisb cabinet of tbat day, not only to trample 
on tbe rigbts of individnals, tfarougb tbeir immediate go- 
vernors, but to exiinguiah the very idea of an indepen* 
dent legislature in Ireland, Althougb tiie articles of 
Limerick bad immediately received the sanction of tbe 

£*eat seal of England, tbey were soon infringed, in tbe 
ce- of the Irish nation. Two months bad not elapsed, 
wben, according to tbe testimony of Harris, the avowed 
encomiast of William, the lord justices and general Gin* 
Ide endeavoured to render the first of those articles of as 
Httie force as possible." 

'^ The justices of the peace, sheriffs, and other magis- 
trates, presuming on their power in the country, did, in 
an illegal manner, dispossess several of their majesties' sub- 
jects, not only of tbeir goods and chattels, but of their 
lands and tenements, to tbe great disturbance of the peace 
of tiie kingdom, subversion of the law, and reproacb of 
tbeir majesties' government" — ff arris, Life of William^ 
y.300. 

Tbe same partial bistorian admits, that ''when many 
of tbe leading Irish then abroad, returned home on solemn 
promises of protection, they were, contrary to the public 
&ith, as well as law and justice, robbed of their substance, 
and abused in tbeir persons." — Rid. 

The address from the English house of commons, com- 
plaining of the advantages which the treaty of Limerick 
guaranteed to the Irish Catholics, and tbe infamous call of 
tiiese men upon king William, to evade or violate it, stands 
as indubitable evidence of the misgovemment of the Irisb 
people at tbat time, on the part of tbe English Parlia- 
ment, 

The following abstracts from that address, show to what 
a state of misery the confiscations, forfeitures, and embez- 
zlements effected by that misgovemment, bad reduced Ire- 
land at this period, 

'^ By letting the forfeited estates at under«rates, to tbe 
prejudice of your majestie's revenue." 

*^ By tbe great embezzlement of your majesty's stores 
in the towns and garrisons of that kingdom." 

*^ And forasmuch as tbe reducing of Ireland bad been of 
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great expense- to this Idngdofo^ we do aka beseecii your 
fue^esty, that, accord&g to the assurance your majesty Las 
bjeen pleased to give us, that no grant mat/ he made of the 
forfeited estates in Ireland^ till there be an opportunity 
of settling' the matter in parliament^ in such manner as 
thall be thought most expedient/' — Journal of English 
Parliament f 1692, pp. 826 to 832. 

Thus '< it wasy" as Plowden .says, ^^ that the English 
parliament's interference, created a new and most inve- 
terate ground of jealousy and rancor between the twc^ 
legislatures." — Vol. 2. 

fiy an act of the English parliament, (11th and 12th 
William III. chap. 2.)^ a commission of seven persons was 
instituted, to inquire into the value of the forfeited estates, 
which bad been disposed of, and into the reasons upon 
wluch tbey had been alienated from the public/' — History 
of Irelandy vol. 2, p. 16. 

The preamble of this act, after charging the Irish who 
were attached to King James, their monarch, with treason^ 
concludes : — 

*' Whereas, it is highly reasonable that the estates of 
such rebels and traitors should be applied in case of your 
majesty's faithful subjects of this kingdom (England) t9- 
the use of the public J* 

The report signed by the parliament commissioners 
(Francis Annesley, John Frenchard, James Hamilton* 
and Henry Langford, Esqrs.,) accounted for the appropri- 
ation of 1,060,792 acres. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Villiers, as a '' reward for, , her signal 
success in the '^ reduction of Ireland," had a grant o( 
95,649 acres, then worth per annum 25,995/. 18^.^; ; • 

The 7th article of impeachment of Lord Somers, w^, 
that /^ he did advise, promote and procure, ^iver? iikje 
grants of the late forfeited estates in Ireland, in contempt 
of the advice of the commons of England." — Par.\^ Hislm 
voL 3. p. 15 J. 

In fact, scL numerous were the invasions, confiscations 
and forfeitures, in this, and the few preceding reigns, tha^ 
Earl Clare, in his aforesaid " Speech on the Union," com<F 
putes them at 1 l,697,629Ticres, thus:— 
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VoMUsd np to the doee of Jmubb Utfn reign, • • SiJ^^BSf 

Forfeited up to the dose of Charles Sd's neijpt, ■ • • 7»800,0d9 

Forfeited at the Revolution, . • • . 1,060,792 



Total, U^mfiS9 

^^0 that the whole of your island, (continues litis states^ 
man,) has^ been confiscated, with the exception of the es- 
tates of five or six families in the reign of Henry VHI'. 
who recovered their possessions before Tyrone's rebel- 
lion, and had the good fortune to escape the pillage of 
the English republic infiicted by Cromwell ; and no inconsh- 
derable portion of the island had been confiscated twiee^ 
or perhaps thrice, in the course of a century/* 

*' The situation, therefore, of the Irish nation at the re^ 
volution, stands unparalleled in the history of the inhaHtecf 
world/' 

Shan we trace the acts of Cromwell in Ireland ? Need 
we refer to the bloody sentences delivered in what wasr 
properly cdled his slaughter /iouse f \» it necessary to 
detail the acts of the commissioners sent over here by the 
English regicides, who confiscated the remaining estates of 
the, Catholics, who gave away 605,670 of thehr green 
acres, to the most cruel of the robbers ; plundered nme- 
tenths of the Irish people, and prohibited others fi-om re^ 
passing the Shannon ? 

If 'from those days onward there were few forfeituresj it 
wafr ibr this very obvious reason that nearly all Ireland 
waa fditciadyforfeited. The subsequent reigns, until theeariy 
part of the reign of George III., were not deficient inr 
confirming the robbery of the native Irish, and increasing 
thie unjust possessions of the native English X • 

^^ The penal laws passed against the Roman Ca&olicsof 
Irellliid;(say8 Plowden, voL2,p. 24. ) under Anne,(particularly 
those to^weyentthe growth of Popery,) have ever been the 
theme of' discontent with all their writers/' As an extract 
to onr present purpose, we give the following : — 

** No Roman Catholic was allowed to have in his own 
possession, or in the possession of any other person, for hi» 
use, any horse, mare, or gelding of the value of five pound l 
andF any Protestant discovering to any two justices, that a 
Roman Catholic had ahorse of tibat value, might, with a con- 
stable and assistant, break open any door or seize such horde,, 
bring him before the justices, and, on paying five pound 
five shillinffs, have the possession of such horse, as if bought 
in market. 
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** Any Protestant migbt sue out such mortgages of Ca- 
IkoUcSy or sue /or their lands, in any court of law, and 
obtain a verdict, and have execution to be put in possession 
thereof/' 

** This provision was retrospective ; thus, if a Roman 
Catholic had lent 10,000/., and as a security for payment 
liad taken a mortgage on real estate, any Protestant might 
«ue out sucli mortgage and rob tbe lender of his property." 
*' If any Protestant woman, possessed of real estate 
to the value of 500/., married, without a previous cer- 
^cate that her intended husband was a Protestant, she 
forfeited her whole estate, which went to the next Protes- 
tant heir ! Catholics were not allowed to purchase or 
4enjoy any part of the forfeited estates." 

*' If a farm yielded a profit greater than the amount of 
<>ne-third of tbe rent, the right to it was immediately to 
4cease, and to pass over to the first Protestant who should 
j£scover the rate of profit !" 

Even in the reigns of the two first Georges, those in- 
buman acts were enforced and others introduced, (detailed 
by Parnel,) after which he makes the following remarks : — 
^ The whole code of the penal statutes against the Ca- 
^olics of Ireland, is now laid before the view of the reader, 
and under which they so long and so patiently languished. 
Statutes unexampled for their inkumanUy, iheir unwar- 
rant abien ess and their impolicy ^ which were adopted to 
^zterminate a race of men already crushed and broken by 
the loDgest series of calumnies which one nation had ever 
the opportunity of i/i/iicting upon another.** — History of 
Venal Laws, p. 93. 

'^ But, one of the most pernicious effects of these penal 
laws was the emigration of the principal Catholic families 
to the continent. They carried with them the greater part 
of those qualifications which render a country civilized, 
tranquil and prosperous — they left the mass of the Ca- 
^olic population without the infiuence of men of education 
and property to direct and control their conduct ; and, in 
the place of securing their own country, they filled, with 
tbe highest credit to themselves, the situations of statesmen 
and generals in those nations which were hostile to the in- 
terests of Great Britain." 
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The horrible state to which the country was at this tim# 
reduced, is not only bhown by SwiR, Dobbs, Lord Taafie, 
and others, who stood up for ttie people, but even by Pri- 
mate Boulter, that wicked agent of a corrupt English go- 
vernment. 

'* Since I came here in the year 1725," says Boulter^ ui 
a letter to the Duke of Newcastle, '^ there was almost a 
famine among the poor. Last year, the deamess of com 
was such, that thousands of families quitted their habita- 
tions to seek bread elsewhere, and many hundreds ps- 
risked** 

From tliis short historic sketch, it wOI appear, to all uom- 
prejudiced men, that the great cause of Ireland's misery, 
from the time of the invasion, was, and is, absenteeism, and 
that until the latter part of George the Third's reign, ne- 
cessary absenteeism was principally caused by either in- 
vasions, forfeitures, confiscations, or penal laws, as atrocious 
as they were unjust, which were not less effectual in huntr 
ing from Erin's soil her gallant native sons, than in bringing 
fcwifl destruction on the poorer classes who were aUowed 
to remain in their native land. 

No wonder, that even Madden, the eulogist of the Bri- 
tish government, should say, ** If one reflect on the great 
advantages- our island has from its situation in respect of 
trade, the number and excellency of its ports, the clemency 
and healthiulness of its climate, the mildness of its govern- 
ment and great fertility ot its soil, the convenience of its 
rivers for its inward and outward commerce, and the ha^ 
finite swarms of fish that crowd its seas, as well as lt» 
freedom from plagues, and security from other foreign and 
civil wars, we should conclude it one of the happiest king*^ 
doms of the earth. But, on the other hand, if we turn our 
eyes to the worst side of the prospect, and reflect what 
little use Great Britain has yet made of those advantages, 
she might have drawn from a full planting of our country, 
and improving of our manufacture, and how wretchedly 
they have mismanaged our trade, so as only to impoverish 
us ; and our tillage, so as to starve us ; how they hAve sent 
away our wealth or goods for every thing we did not want^ 
' and madt? our nobility and gentry our factors abroad, t9 
help every nation but their own, we must soon confess, that. 
We are either the most unthinking or unfortunate people 
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under Hearen. By thif mains we (th^) kavB Uai watte 
and fldmost depopulated sooie of tbe &)eBt counties in tke 
kingdom, and, instead of turning them U> thqse great foun* 
tains of wealUi, a gainful trade, kandycrafb fu?ts> manufiic- 
tures and fiaheries, we (they) have made them and Qurselvea 
tittle b^ter than contemptible drQvers and butchers lor 
wiser nati<ms« Let no man be so weak ad to say, that 
/H^t wouid prevent our destruction, would lessen the gain 
which Grrat Britaio makes by our abientees. It is cer* 
tain if our gentry continue to desert us, \re niust be un* 
done in time, and become a burden .and loss to England, 
who must he tiien forced to send them all home to us/' — 
Rf/leciions and Resolutions, 173$, j9. 9. 

Before we conclude this chapter, we deem it right to 
produce llie testimony of sosve eminent judges living at 
the difEerttnt periods relered to, in order to prove how far 
absenteeism was considered ap evii ift Ireland, in past 
times! 

Sir William Petty tells us« ^ that a great part of the 
stftates, foodi real and personal in Ireland, are owned by 
absentees, who draw over the profits received out of Ire- 
land, refiinding nothing, and that Ireland «3(porting more 
than it imports, doth yet grow po<H;f^ te> a paradox/' — 
dnai.p 33. 

Sir William Temple, speaking of absenteeism in Ireland, 
fiays— ^'' So prgudictal to the increase of trade and riches 
ia a country, it (absenteeism) seems natural > or at least has 
ever been incident to the English government hare ; and 
wiAontthem, trade and riches, the native fertility of the 
soil and seas, in so .many rich commodities, improved by 
midtitndes of people, and industry, with the advan^ges of 
80 many excellent havens, and a situation so commodioua 
fiar all sorts of foreign trade, must needs have rendered this 
kingdioiB one of tiie richest in Europe, and made. a. mighty 
iaccease of holih strength and revenues to the crown of 
fiagiand ; whereas, it has hitherto rather been esteemed 
and fonnd to he our weak side, and to have cost us more 
fakiod and treasure &an it is worth/' — T^mpMs Siata of 
Ireiand, 

Sm John Da«8 vomarks, ^* that all Ireland was colonised 
atone tine among ten perspns of the English nation, and 
that it was not to be fiMond in any record or story for ihe 

fi 3 
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^ace'of three hundred years, that any Irish Lord receiTad 
a grant of his country horn tiie crown, except the King ot' 
Thomond> and Roderick O'Connbr, King oi* Connaoght." 
* Without at this moment inquiring, whether English mis- 
I'lile cost England more than Ireland was worth--^it is 
pretty clear, that by such misrule, Ireland was reduced to 
the lowest state of misery. 

' To estimate accurately the amount of money or com- 
modities transmitted from time to time, to absentees^ to th* 
period of the union, is perhaps impossible. 

At the period of the Revdutlon the sale of die Irish es- 
tates- of even the involuntary absentees, is estimated at the 
annual sum of 211,600/. 

In a '' List of InsA Absentees/' publishecl in London in 
169 1, the writer divides them into these three classes : — 

Ist. Rents of land in Ireland, belonging to persons 
wholly, or for the most part, living in England. 

2d. Those resident in England who receive pensions out 
of the revenues of Ireland. 

3d. Miscellaneous remittances — in all amounting to 

Thomas Prior, about 1729, published a list of the ab- 
sentees of Ireland, and the* yearly value of their estates 
and incomes spent abroad, the third edition of which waa 
published in Dublm, 1745. In this important work, he 
divides the absentees into three classes, with otliers of a mis* 
cellaneous kind, estimating them in the whole at 627,799/^ 
3*. ld% yearly value : — p. 14. 

It is clear, however, that this did not include all tiie sum^ 
remitted to absentees, even at that time. 

1st. Because it included the name of no perM» midar 
400/. 

- 2d. Because he says in the third edition, that he '^ was 
willing to make some additions to it ; but had not time." 

3d. Because in the supplement to that edition, he enit- 
merates eight additional articles, which ought to have beeik 
taken into consideration, whenever we come to compate 
th^ quantity of money yearly drawn out of the kingdem, 
and which could not so properly be brought under any of 
the heeds mentioned in his list; and condodes by saying: 
** If any income be overcharged, that is amply made vf ot 
^tbfrs which wffl befouadupon inquiry tobt imderdiaifMf, 
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which indeed, may make the annual drain of money arinnf 
from the aforesaid articles, to be 200,000/. more tha^ 
tikerem estimated, making aboot 827,779/. in all." 

John Browne, in his ** Scheme of the Money Maitert ^ 
UtloHd^ 1729,'' says <' it b computed, that the landkir^s 
rent of that country did not amount to more than 2,025,000/. 
Mr. Arthur Young, in 1779, in the apfiendix to his 
« Tour in Ireland," compiled a list of absentees, whose 
reeeipta from tins kingdom amoonted to 732,200/. but this 
was of registered absentees alone, for he computed that tfte* 
landlord's rents then amounted to 6,000,000/. and that th# 
money remitted to absentees exceeded l,000,000/.-^^i7/. 2«. 
furt 2. f. S6. 

In an alphabetical list printed in 1782, a short timr 
before Irdand's independence, the sums transmitted to d^ 
ssntees from Ireland were stated at 2,223, 222/. 

There is scarcely any Ejnglish or Irish writer, from 1700* 
to 1782, but attributes most of the evils of Ireland to ttm 
desolating practice of absenteeism. 

** We are not at a loss," says Pk-ior, '^ to pmnt out ther 
principal source of all our misfortunes, and the chief cause* 
oC all this distress ; it appears plainly from the list of ab* 
sentees, and the estimate of the quantity of specie, they 
may be reasonably supposed to drain yearly out of thir 
kingdom, that no country labors under so wasteful a dram 
of its treasure, as Ireland does at present, by annual re- 
nnttances, without the least consideration or valiie returned 
for the same ; this is so great a burtiien upon us, that' t 
bdieve, there is not in history an instance of any one 
country paying so large a yeariy tribute to another. It ia- 
ilDposnible to subsist any longer under such a drain ; for if 
the quantity of money exported, vastly overbalance any- 
income or gain we have by trade, as plainly appears by 
examining the said list, it evidentiy follows, that all our re- 
maining specie wil>, in a littietime, be carried off; tiie* 
consequence whereof will be, that we shall be utterty dis* 
Med from carrying on our foreign and domestic commerce,, 
paying rents, or discharging the public establishment."-— 
Pp. 2i.2Z. 

Swift, in describing the state of Ireland at this time, sayt^ 
ftat ^' it is a very melancholy reflection, that such a countr|r 
at ettr% which is capaUe of pro4ttemg all Ihmgs Dececswrjr^ 
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vid Viost fldogs (KKivenient Jbr life, sufficient for the support 
of four &»es^ tbe number of its inhabitants, should yet. be 
under the heaviest load of nnaery and want ; our stT^ets 
c^xiwded with beggars; and so many of our honest «ort .of 
tradesmeq, li^urers and art^&cers, not able to &id clottos^ 
gr food for tb^ir £unilies/' 

He propel to give thes^ two most powerful cau9efi of 
its misery y^ 

: ist^ TW intolerable hac^ships we lie und^ in, «Ti9cy 
bfa^oh of our trade, by wlukiJi we are become as hewers of 
wood;,j|u4 drawer* of wat^r to our vigorous neighbors/' 

2nd. '' Tho fotty, vanity, and ingratitude of those vast 
numbers, who think themselves too good to live i$i tbe 
opubtry which gtve them birth, and |ti{l gives them bre^d ; 
and who mther choose to pass their days and consume their 
wealth, and draw out the very vitals of their i^other king- 
dom, among those who heartily despise them/' — SwtfFs 
Worksy en vol. p. 36. 

From these he deduces other causes, in pp. 38. d9« 
such as Iftt ^' The monstrous vanity in both sexes, 
priding theipa^^es to wear nothing but what cometh frokn 
abpod^ dj^dfuning the growth or manufacture of their 
awn cQuntry. Thus, pur tradesmen and shopkeepers who 
detd in home gpods are left in a starving condition, and only, 
those encpwaged who ruin the kii^om by io^porting 
ampi^ us foreign vanities." 

2, ^^ Our gr^t luxury, the chief support of which is 
the materials of it, broi;ight to the nation in exchange f<9ir 
the few valuable things left us, whereby so foaioy thousaiMl 
fiumlies want the very necessaries of liie/' 

3d* H6 considers ''the idleness of many as another 
cause (^ Irel^iMl's distresses;" but this is an effect of tbe 
former, careaibed by England's misrule !" 

4^ '* A great cause of this nationfs misery is that 
Eigyptian bond«kge of cruel, (^pressing, covetous landlords ; 
by which the spirit^ of the people is broken and made for 
slaveiy^ the £Buiners and cottagers almost thrqugh the winA^ 
kingdom being, to all intents and purposes, as reel be^ars 
as Siose to whom we give our charity in the streets, and 
thme cruel landlords are every day unpeopling the kis^- 
6tm:''--Stp0'9 fFork9, vol. 10. p^M, . 

In his sermon on public distress, be attributes jit princi^. 
pally to absenteeism, and reprobates it in all parts of his 
works.— /&e vol. 6. pp. 159. 180. 209. 
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Sir Matthew Decker; in hie '« Bssay onForogn Thide/' 
printed in 1751, says-^^'lt is computed, that (me-tfaird of 
what Irdand gets, centres here, (Eng^and.)-^at last*' pk 
155. and in p. 157. '' One-third of what Ireland gets, ii 
sent here for goods or spent hy absentees; therefore, the 
richer Ireland grows, the richer must Britain become." 

Sir Josiah Childs, in his '^ Discourse on Trade," said a 
Htde before, ^* that a great part of the estates in Ireland are 
owned by absentees, and such as draw over the profiSI 
raised out of Ireland, refunding nothing." 

Gee, an Engiisbman, in his work on the *^ Navigation of 
Great Britain," says, ^* that it is thought more than oae^ 
third part of the rents of the whole of Ireland belongs i0 
English noblemen and gentlemen diat dwell here:" — p, 191* 

l^* Cecil Wray, one of the most powerfol opponents of 
fte extension of Irish trade, observed about 1745, to dw 
House of Commons '' that the trne grievances of Ireland^ 
were the pension list, the sinecure offices, the Roman Ca- 
t9M)Gc disabilities, and the absentees." * 

Postlethwaite, in his ** Britain's Commercial Interest," tv 
1767 — says, ** Certainly, it is for better for the nation m 
general, that Scotland and Ireland should possess such 
share of trade that EIngland loses, than that fereiga nadonr 
should engross it ; because a great proportion of their 
gains centres in England, she holding the seat of legiela^ 
lure, which draws spending money from all parts of her de- 
pendent territories. The most eligible policy for Great; 
Britain and Ireland would be, to strive to grow wealthy 
and powerfol at the expense of foreign rivals, and so rega« 
late their respective trades, as to interfere as little as pos«» 
sible with each other, and as much as may be with thoeiv 
foreign nations that are arduously striving to ruin the com* 
merce andnavigationof them all?" — -p. 150. vat. 1. Again, 
in enumerating Ireland's advantages to England, he says^ 
p, 216. — ** Whilst there is neither money nor goods sent 
out of England for the exports of Ireland to England^ nor 
so much for the exports of Ireland, for English account 
to foreign parts, they are paid for by the expense of 
the Irish estates in England, so that as to the general stock 
of the nation, Nothing is carried out of the kingcboin (ESng* 
Ind) tar what they fetched from Ireland." Hence, after 
■triking a bcdance between the trade of Ireland with Eng - 



hfd, HmmoM ISngiirinum saya^ <Mt Mglkt.le.i|iiagiiied 
tiiatOf»»t BctaiQ,iv«B.a loneriby her tsaio, luut ioteiteouna 
withlrelaDd ; bat when this ^halance oome$ to be ^btracteil 
tcQoi the drafts upcn Irebnil 4iy ^kose \iiho hAve/^estaitffit 
^mplo^eoliy or^p•ll•iaol^ tmd miide in Chreai Britain ;;Hby 
others who go tiiere:lo spend, or :for education ; and by 1^ 
.troops paid abroad^ iidueh mnounte to 466,000^, ; then 
Britam wil be a gatner fay Ireland^ to the amount of 
USJ^BH. Il9. IQtLih U to ibis be added the mono- 
poly of wool, &c. the Go^Uflifa gained by the Irish wool 
IfJB^SL ISf . '6d, whidh is the lowest computation that 
oan be mado-*-f1iie inofits from Ireland to England would 
tben amount io .780^40^. ids. After adding the profits 
by fright of BritiBh shipping on Irish linens, on linen yam, 
-on ricms, on tallow, kelp, on exports-, be says, ''the wiiole 
•wont «fl2,027^7£ Qg. 8^/'— j». 23Q,wifhoutffienti0n]i« 
OAchrhinumerable adyaatoges of Ireland to England ! 

DoUbs, Locasjt Taaffe, M'Kenna, lA our candid his- 
torians, and honest senators, to the period x>f the union, 
attributed moat of Ihe evils entailed va^oa Ireland to ab- 
aentedam. 

. Before we proceed to inquire, whether this evil has heei» 
dtniaiilhed or increased by the legislative union, it may Iw 
wlaU.to knowAe remedies proposed from time to ti^e, fixr 
its decreoie, <or total abolition. 



CHAPTER III. 

SBCTION II, 

Former Remedies for AhsenUekm. 

.^ l4>elaad wants repose. It wants the snperintendaace of Resident 

Ludlords." 

Marquis of Anqlbsbt. 



- It has been remarked by an intelligent writer, <' diat ab« 
sanleeism is an evil, is a proposition on which there has 
been a reibaiinble unanimity amongst public men in Ire- 
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tend mnce^e earliest times." — Btnt^for Bardin^y ^ 
Yet, is It not extraordinary, that what alttio«t every 
collegers im eril, should not only he allowed to exist, bttt 
eren to increase to an alarming extent ? 

Sir Jolm Daris inform^ nsi^'that in 1977) the irsiste- 
tote was made against such as were ahsent from tbcflhr Itrindtf 
m Ireland, which gave two-thirds of (Me profitfii (fesr^'Uieki 
the king, until they returned, or placed a suA^iettf titimrbev 
of men to defend the same; which ordinance WttS' put in 
execution fbr many years after, as app«ttM«> hy JsuBidfy 
sdzures made thereupon- in the time of Richard It. ami 
Henries IV,, V., and VI., whereof there remain recordsiil 
&e Remembrancer's office here. Among the tin^ tlw 
Duke of Norfolk himself was impleaded m Hlfis'ofdkiainw 
fbr two parts of the profits of Ms- lands in' the' coiinty'^ 
Wexford, in the time of Henry VL amdf afl^r*a«l# on tM 
same reason- of state, all the lands of' the»ho<«W «tf'Niii»i 
folk, of the Earl of Shrewsbury, Lord <Bef keK^i Md^ofthWfl^ 
(who, having lands m Ireland, resided in BMgkinil;) wew 
entirely resumed and vested in the crown, tiytthe>acl'Of 
absentee?, made 28thof Henry VIIl/' • 

«* Not only two-third parts' oflP' the p«)fiftl^of»'*fe'1awEte erf 
absentees," says Fricrtr, -p.-SOl, ikr^re'tbff^t**>bf 'law^5 W«t 
if any in officerwent out- of the kingdom,^ his oli^«phteo«M» 
void immediatdy, and' therefoffe-ir/thc"38*<yf'Ifci»f '^I-y 
an act was passed in Irctend : — '* That w^iereasj it - w«8 iit 
doubt, if any persons in office did pass- \i^ m^'fnmk* cn^ 
port of Ireland to another, wheflier^eiroffi'ctefe' were: void^ 
as if they had passed info IBngland, or info otfcwr lafidliioo^ 
of Ireland; it was thereby declared,- Clfat^ atoy:^ffio*r.inajf» 
pass in ships or boats from any- port of li^elaSfAW atetbrifyJ 
without forfeiting^his^ offite." By attOttiwP WQ Wi*t is«ti«i 



same year, entitled, ** an act *concertiiflg»'ribsi^6»«^, ith 
ordained, that '* if any of the king's siibject**/ of^oew/ fer 
absent out of the counti-y of Ireland, \ff th^'Cdiit»MidmiBnti 
of the king, or the govemori or council, tllat their landsi^ 
rents, or offices, by ihteir said 'absence, shaH^othb-seized: nor 
taken into the Ving's- hietndsi and their offices shall ^notbw 

** Those acts" sajnj Prior; ««do tiecDS8iii«y^«mpif andproi. 
suppose, that there were then tict» in fierce w^nM^ tiioogk 
not now mentioned in our statute books, as many now lying 
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in the Roils q&0^ are ool; yet po«Bibly may be found in 
gone of our offioei of Records^ whereby tbe offices, and 
two third parjts of the profits of the lands of absentees 
trere forfeited to the Idue ;. and the statute of absentees of 
the 28th of Henry VIII. expressly takes notice^ that two 
parts in diree of idie yearly profits of the lands of absentee 
persons >didy by reason of Uieir absence^ belong to the king^ 
1^ Viirtiie of the statutes for that purpose provided." 
• Perhaps^ the worst fiiult of those and subsequent acts 
vasy that instead of giving the inhabitants of the land, 
belonging to absentees in Ireland, or those who were other- 
VFise deprived of support by their absepce, the profits afore- 
said, . thi^y were applied to purposes as injurious, if not 
wore 90^ to Ireland and her people, than if they were spent 
abroad* > We want the incomes of absentees spent in Ire- 
land, among, tbe really necessitous people, who are, or 
may h^f the victims of their ingratitude ; and not trans- 
miibted iloder merely another name to England, to be spent 
there : thus, refimding nothing to Ireland fix>m all (hat m 
teken from her. 

By an act passed in the 10th Charles I. ch. 21 . it is de- 
dared '^ that, the ' long and his progenitors, out of their 
priticely wisdom, had thought proper to confer upon several 
afole^ worthy, and well-deserying persons, inhabiting or 
dwehiog in ^n^and and elsewhere, out of the kingdom of 
fafiland, jtitles of honor, whereby they do enjoy place and 
fvecedemt^y. according to dieir titles respectively ; so that ii 
4^nothe denied, but that in a just way of retribution they 
0ngfat to' ^oatcihut^ to all public charges, and payment* 
t«K«d by: parliament in that kingdom from whence their 
4ijtiesr.Qf honior are derived, and whereunto others of their 
Nttri^ there .resident, are liable. And that, therefore, it is 
emcted, that all and ^very person or persons now being, or 
•w&o shall hereafter be an Earl, Viscount, or Baron of that 
kingdom^ and have place and voice in the parliament of the 
cealm, though residentr pr d>velling in England, or else- 
where, shall be lii^ble to all public payments and charges, 
whioh^shall^ .taxed or.assessed in ttus or any otha* par- 
liament, and shall, fi*om time to time, contribute thereunto, 
and pay; the rateable parts thereof, in such manner and 
idpnn, as jother* pC their vwi^ are lidile unto, or shall pay." 
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Another act of Cliarles recites^ ** Hmt diTera persons, 
advanced to benefices wiHiin Ireland, do absent themselves 
out of the said land and go to other lands, whereby the issues 
and profits of their said benefices are yearly taken forth of 
the said land of Irdaad, to die great impoverishment and 
weakening of the same, cUminishing of Grod's serviee, 
and withdrawing of hospitality." And it enacts, that all 
iH^ding benefices within tiie said land, of whatsoever 
condition they may be^ shall keep residence continually in 
their proper persons in the said land, within twdve month* 
after this parliament finished, and otherwise, the issues and 
profits of the said benefices (cUvine service and ordinary 
charges kept) shall be divided, the half to the commodity 
and profit of their benefices and churches, the other half to 
be expended in the king's wars, in defence of the poor 
land of Ireland, and any grants of absency made by the 
king to them, or any of them, to be made and granted in 
time coming to the contrary thereof, to be void and of no 
force in law, unless that it be by authority of parliament." 

In 1715, an act was passed, whereby *' persons who had 
any salaries, profits of employments, fees or pensions in 
Irdand, should pay unto his majesty four shillings out of 
every twenty shillings yearly, wfaidi they were entitled 
unto, unless such persons should reside within the kingdom 
for six months in every year, which tax was to be deducted 
yearly out of the salaries, employments and fees by the 
persons who paid the same ; and to be by them paid to the 
vice treasurers, to be accounted for to his Majesty ; and 
their deputies were to give on oath an account of the net 
profit of the employments, on pain of being incapacitated 
to execute such deputation, and of forfeiting 100/. The 
secretaries of the commissioners of the revenue, the agents 
of regiments, and agents of persons entitled to receive sa- 
laries or pensions, were, on pain of being disabled, to ho4d 
their respective offices, to deliver in on oath a list of officers 
of the revenue, the officers of regiments above the degree 
of a field officer, and of the persons entitled to receive sa- 
laries or pensions, who shall be out of the kingdom for six 
monois. 

** There was a saving for the Lord LdeutenjEtnts or other 
g ^ve r u oTS of this kingdom and their secretaries, and such 
persons Whd should he] exempted by his majesty's sign 
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mantuil, aod officers of regimeats comman4ed ^afi^oai, haif" 
pay officers, widows of officers^ and any officer uiider th«* 
d^ee of a field officer." s ^;.. 

This tax on such absentees continued, by several ac^'.pf 
parliament in subsequent sessions, till the year 1753 ; wheu 
it appearing that the king's ministers prevailed on the 
erown to exercise the dispensing power contained in the 
above clause, in instances so numerous, as to render th* 
law nugatory, it was su£fered to expire. 

In 1773, Mr. Flood exerted his talents and influence to 
carry a more general measure than that^of 1715, and af- 
fecting all descriptions of income rents, profits, <be., upon 
which he proposed to impose a tax of twelve shillings in 
the pound, upon rents, profits of landed property in the 
hands of those who did not reside in Ireland for six 
months in each year fi'om 1773 to 1775. The then Lord . 
Lieutenant, (Earl Harcourt,) in the beginning^gave the 
proposition his support ; but afterwards withdrew his coun- 
tenance, on accoimt, as it is stated, of private remonstrance 
firora England ! 

" The great English landholders of Ireland," says Lady 
Morgan, ''made a powerfiil resistance to a tax which princi- 
pally affected themselves ; but the majority by which the 
measure was rejected was so small (102 for, 122 against it) 
as to leave no doubt of its propriety^ and of the feelings 
of the public on the subject" — P, 138. 

The only objections Uiat could be made at the time, were 
those of self interest and monopoly, or the fears of those 
who had not the resolution to be honest, which have always 
opposed ev^ry just measure. In the House of Commons 
it had to encounter a two-fold species of hostility — oppo- 
sition jpVoceeding from the fi-iends and retainers of five 
great Lords^ viz, — Devonshire, Rockingham, Besborough^ 
Milton and Upper Ossory, upon whom the tax would 
press most heavily ; and opposition proceeding fix)m others, 
considered disinterested men, who expressed their fears^ 
that as the project was introduced by a member of the 
government, it was only a prelude to a land tax, or some 
other measure equally burdensome and pernicious in its 
genera] effects !" 

Mr. Flood combatted the arguments of the latter dass, 
by showing, that they rested upon no jninciple n^ore fiur 
or rational than that which governs those who think it safe 
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jb be always incredtdous when any thing good is offered to 
liieir befef. ** Their objection," said ho, " amounts to this, 
tiiai tbe favor of having allowed them to have such a law is 
t€K> great to be expected without some evil design in those 
who propose it. Whatever weight is to be attached to their 
conjectures as to ulterior' objects, they are, at all events, 
compelled to admit, that, there is something beneficial in 
what is recommended, and thus from the terms of their own 
arguments do we draw matter recommendatory of the mea- 
sure which they assail. I would entreat these gentlemen, 
if they see any good in the proposed law, to suffer the coun- 
try to have its benefits, and wait until time enables them 
to form a less erroneous judgment of those remote contin- 
gencies, with which they perplex their imagination, than 
they can possibly do at present. The government may 
have sinister motives for what they propose ; but if we are 
resolved never to receive a benefit from government, lest it 
should be productive of injury ; then, we must sit down 
contented to receive nothing but evil from it." 

To th« servile partizans of the Lords, who opposed tlM 
act, Mr. Flood said, '^ I am amazed, that gentlemen can 
be so inconsiderate as to agree to tax 8,000,000 of the 
usefiil and industrious natives of Ireland, rather than five 
great men who are its bane. Addressing himself against 
the ungrounded prejudices and apprehensions of the more 
numerous and powerfiil party, who acted fix)m a suspicion 
that the ministry were governed by sinister views, he pro-* 
€eeds : — 

** The whole rent of Ireland, at this time, does not 
exceed 4,000,000^. of which upwards of 600,000/. ar« 
drawn fi-om h^ice every year by absentee landlords. In 
what can all ihi&- be supposed to end but absolute ruin ! I 
call upon gentlemen to consider this ; I 0all upon them in 
the name of the genius of their almost exhausted country ; 
I call upon them in the name of truth ; in the name of that 
awfiil Deity, to whom I devote what now I say, to reflect 
on the weakness, the absurdity and fatal consequences of 
opposing an act, which we ever wished for when not in our 
power to obtain, and now through an unjust and ill«-timed 
suspicion to reject when it is in our power." All was, 
however, unavailing ; the motion was lost by a majority of 
dxdy twenty, and we know the results to our cost. 
About tea years after Mr. Flood's motion, MfT'Moly- 
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neaux introduced the question of taxing the abientees, wUcb 
was warmly supported by Mr. Grattau. Results more dis* 
heartening than those which attended Mr. Flood's ex- 
ertions increased the majority at that lime against the motion I 

The last time the subject was introduced formally in 
parliament^ was at an inauspicious period^ the eve of the 
late rebellion. Government required IdO^OOO/., and Mr. 
Vandeleur^ wishing to take an advantage of the opportunity^ 
proposed, that it should be levied upon absentee estates. — 
The principle was not contested ; but, the money was re- 
quired without delay — and as an absentee tax was not 
available for a year, the proposition was rejected, but oo 
this ground alone. 

After such a host of authorities, as to the evil effects of 
absenteeism, and remedies proposed for its removal, little 
needs be said on the policy of taxing those who, destitute of 
patriotism, of religion, and of honor, despise the coun* 
try that gave them birth, and whose miseries they have 
created. 

We have seen, that when absenteeism was not to the 
one-fourth of the extent it is at present, laws against it 
were enacted and enforced with comparative rigor, and if 
in countries where absenteeism scarcely prevails, severe 
enactments ha^ been adopted in favor of the resident in- 
l^abitants, and against the wandering voluptuary; are we 
so refined in tender feelings towards the rich and so indifferent 
to the starving poor, that we will not have any law in Ire- 
land, where absenteeism is a greater evil than in any part 
of the civilised world ? 

When Portugal was assimilated to Spain, Philip IT., 
king of the latter, being chosen monarch of the former, th4 
Portuguese lords and nobility abandoned their country 
aod took up their residence in the land of their " sister.*' 
The people of Portugal, by this " rule of wrong," being 
deprived of adequate employment in their native land, and 
the kingdom beco(ning impoverished by the drain of ab- 
sentee rents, they rose in arms, overturned the Spanish 
Viceroy, placed the Duke of Braganza on the Portuguese 
throne, confiscated the estates of the absentees, enacted se* 
vere la^s against their apostate countrymen, and soon after 
Portugal assumed her dignity as a nation, and her people 
from starving mendicants, walked erect in the native dig^ 
nity of freemen l^^Modern U. Hist, Vol, 8. Booi^ 23. 
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When Lord Baltimore^ with other creatures of a '' eister 
eoantry/' abaadooed America, though not their native land, 
their estates were confiscated and their profits handed orer^ 
not to the Jting, who did not suffer the loss, but to ^e 
people who felt the evils of ^s unnatural emigration. 

In France, it is not merdy in the code Napoleon, we 
•hall find vigorous measures against absentees ; but ages 
long before this great emperor and greater general was 
known, measures against them were put into vigorous exe- 
cution. Severe enactments existed in France in the days 
of Eidward III. The Frenchman possessing an estate in 
England and another in France, was obliged to surrender 
one of them. During the short peace with the French re- 
public, an English nobleman is said to have claimed an es- 
tate eiyoyed by his ancestors in France, and to have been 
informed by the French Consul, that his claim should be 
recognized ; but only on the condition of his giving up his 
possessions in his own country, and becoming a resident of 
France. 

In some of the Italian states to this day, residence is 
the tenure on which possessions are held. This is the way 
they manage the thing abroad! 

Adam Smith, so miich admired as a political economist, 
on the subject of taxing absentees, and particularly those 
from Ireland, says : 

^^ Those who live in another country, contribute nothing 
by their consumption towards the support of the govern- 
ment of that country in which is situated, the source of their 
revenue. If in this latter country there should be no land 
tax, nor any considerable duty upon the transference either 
of moveable or immoveable property, as is the case in Ice- 
land, such absentees may derive a great revenue from the 
protection of a government, to the support of which they 
do not contribute a single shilling. This inequality is likely 
to be greatest in a country of which the government is, in 
some respects, subordinate and dependent upon that of some 
other. The people who possess the most extensive pro- 
perty in the dependent, will, in this case, generally choose 
to live in the governing country. Ireland is precisely in 
this situation ; and we cannot, therefore, wonder that the 
proposal of a tax upon absentees should be so very popular 
in tiiat country* It might, perhaps, be a tittle difficult to 

f3 
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ascertain ei^Mr what sort or what degree of absence would 
subject a man to be taxed as an absentee, or at what pre- 
cisetime tlie tax should begin or end. If you except, how- 
ever, this yery peculiar situation, any inequality in the 
contribution of individuate, which can arise from such 
taxes, is nauch more than compensated by the very circum- 
stance which occasions that inequality — ^the circumstance 
that every man's contribution is altogether vohmtary, it 
being altogether in his power either to consume or not con- 
sume the commodity taxed." 

If, in the time of Richard II., two-thirds of the profits 
of absentees were demanded, even with a iocallegisiature ; 
surely it is barbarous if no taxation be enforced in Ireland, 
in the absence of all legislation, which, as we have seen, 
in the case from Portugal, and, as we shall quickly see,, 
from unhappy Ireland herself, has a necessary tendency 
to increase absenteeism fourfold; and if, in the days of 
Flood, he adjured them to levy taxes upon Irish absentees, 
otherwise the country would be rutneU, are we to have no 
tax noWy when, as Lady Morgan says, *^ absentees have 
increased in the proportion of 100 to 1," p. 137., and 
when hundreos of thousands of individuals are starving ? 
And if Prior, 100 years ago, declared '^ that the drain 
to absentees would utterly destroy Ireland," when it was 
not £1,000,000 — can prosperity ever be secured — 
pray, can toe be safe Irom destruction now, when this 
drain is about £4,000,000 ? Shall this state of things con- 
tinue until it be too late to adopt a remedy ? 

We shall conclude this chapter with the following ex- 
tract from Prior's important work, p. 32, as still more 
applicable to the present times, and deserving the consider- 
ation of every man not dead to the feelings of humanity. 

'^ It is notorious that some have drawn out of the kingdom 
£100,000, some £200,000 and oth»^ above £300,000 
the last 20 years ; and yet the said ^persons have not con- 
tributed to the support of the public charges as much as 
the meanest persons who pay the least part of our taxes. 

^' It cannot be supposed Ihat our Irish landlords, who live 
abroad, and consume no part of the produce or manufac- 
ture of their- country, pay the least share of the duties or 
taxes thereof or relieve any of its poor, whose miseries 
they never see, or make any improvements ; who never 
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mean to live among us : nay^ their living abroad seems to 
have 80 far alienated their affections from their country and 
hardened their temper towards it^ that they, above M- 
others^ are remarkable for setting their estates at a rack 
rent, so as hardly to allow a livelihood to their poor te- 
nants, by whom they are supported !" 

*^ There is no country in Europe which produces and 
exports so great a quantity of beef, butter^ tallow^ hides 
and wool as Ireland does ; and yet our common people are 
very poorly clothed, go barefoot half the year, and very 
rarely taste of that flesh meat with which we so much 
abound ! We pinch ourselves in every article of life, and 
export more than we can well spare, with no other effect 
or advantage than to enable our gentlemen and ladies to 
live more luxuriously abroad." 

'* And they are not content to treat us thus, but add in- 
sult to ill-usage ; they reproach us with our poverty, at 
the same time that they take away our money ; and can 
tell us we have no diversions nor entertainments in Ireland 
for them, when they themselves disable us from having 
better, by withdrawing from us * ' 

*' But it is to be hoped that our legislature will take 
care that those gentlemen who spend their fortunes abroad, 
and are thereby the greatest and almost only cause of its 
poverty and distress, shall not be the only persons favored 
and exempted from paying the taxes thereof." 

" A tax of four shillings in the pound on the estates of 
absentees would, in all likelihood, remove the evils com- 
plained of, by stopping in a great measBure those wasteful 
drains of our money, and would, in all respects, answer the 
occasions of the government ; for if these gi^ntlemen will, 
notwithstanding, live abroad, then a considerable fund will 
arise out of their estates to defray the public charges ; and 
if they should return home, then the public revenue will 
increase by a greater produce in the excise and customs in 
proportion as tiie home consumption would-be enlarged by 
the spending of so much money among us ; either way the ' 
public wants would be supplied;* and ihe people relieved." 
List of AhsenteeSy p. 32. 

But, to proce^ in tibe order we have marked put, let us 
continue our historic sketdb, and say something on th^ 
other classes of '-absentees, mostly of modem date. 
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SECTION III. 

Second Class of Absentees, 

*' Abeenteeism is in fact the firet oause of the miaer^ of Ireland.' 

Sadler. 

That those ^^ native Irish" who^ to gratify individual 
pride, or to strengthen foreign domination, voluntarily aban- 
doned, or abandon, their country cannot be justified, needs 
little argument to prove. 

Although we have clearly seen that the chief cause of 
our national misfortunes has been the misgovemment of 
Ireland on the part of Great Britain ; yet no rational man 
will say, that Irishmen have been entirely blameless of the 
melancholy catastrophe that has fallen upon their country. 

From an early period, too many Irishmen, forgetful of 
what they owed their country, or the services they 
could have rendered to her children, voluntarily abandoned 
their native land. During the dark ages of English misrule, 
it is certainly a difficult task to say, how many Irishmen 
were willing exiles ; but still our chroniclers have marked 
out some, as guilty of that species of political suicide which 
consists in destroying their country. 

Lady Morgan conceives that '' absenteeism was not a 
Voluntary epidemic disease in Ireland, until Dermot M'Mur- 
rogh O'Kavanagh, King of Leinster, the result of whose 
absenteeship was the successful invasion of Ireland by 
Henry the IL, the crusading grants of Pope Adrian IV. 
and above all llie fearful forfeitures followed by rebellion on 
one part, and by an effort at extermination on the other, 
which have multiplied from age to age, those possessors and 
deserters of the soil, who have drawn over the profits raised 
out of Ireland, and refunded nothing." Pp. 7, 8. 

This lady contends, that absenteeism was not, till the in- 
glorious period referred to, a national propensity. ^^In what- 
ever particular degree of temperament or exuberance of 
cerebral development, (says she), the cause of this ' effect 
defective' lies latent, it is matter of historic fact, that though 
the ancient Irish were restless enough at home, never, says 
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Campion, * wantbg drift to drift a tnmult' Tet thit acti- 
vity , which induced them to pick a quarrel, frU mlore, or any 
other diverting accident of that kind, never found vent in 
absenteeism. Where, indeed, could Irishmen go to better 
their condition, when all in Irdand who were not sainti 
were kings ? and many were both, while none were mar- 
tyrs." P. 5. 

After Dermot M^Murragh O'Kavanagh King of Leinster, 
the next great absentee was Gerald FitEgerald, Earl ai 
Kildare, '^ a mighty made man, full of honor and courage," 
as the historians style him, who being too much an IrishnuMi 
for Anglican policy, displeaaed the English government^ 
and was invited by Henry the VII. to visit his court. His 
visit was however from accident of rather short duration. 
The manner in which the famous Earl of Kildare was se- 
dueed from Ireland, and how himself and his sons were all 
destroyed by the *^ benevolent English govemmeBt," are 
detailed by Lady Morgan in her talented work On '' ab* 
senteeism," which ends the tragic story <^ the forced 
absenteeism of the Geraldines. 

The great Shane O'Neill was seduced also by the bland- 
ishments of Elizabeth, on account of his thirst for valor 
and /un, and perha])s more so to gratify his foolish vanity, 
to repair to the court of the virgin queen : though his dday 
was not long, yet it was highly injurious to his native land, 
and to hid own interests. His base brother Matthew avail- 
ing himself of his absence, usurped his rights, and assumed 
the chieftainship of his sept. Then followed that barbarous 
act of the English government,' which we have already 
mentioned, so ruinous to his dominions and descendants. 

The great O'Rourke, duped by the queen's arts, visited 
her voluptuous court, and as the rewaid of his folly, lost 
his life by the means of that unprincipled lady. 

O ''Connor Sligo by similar devices of the ** virgin queen," 
Was induced to leave Ireland ; and having obtHoned of her 
majesty a promise of secure possession of his property, he 
was extremely active in her favor, and gained baok, partly 
by menaces, and parting by cunning, many of the revolted 
clans. The great O'Donnell of Tyrconnel conceiving that 
O'Connor was a deserter from the common cause, marched 
wifh an army to bring him to obedience, and ravaged and 
destroyed his country. 
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** The &te of O'Neill, O'Rourke^ and O'Connor, (says L. 
Moi^n), who to his own eternal disgrace had been lured 
over to the English court, was not ccdculated to encourage 
others, or to bring absenteeship into fieuhion." P. 58. 

When the young and gallant Hugh O'Neill, the last of 
his race, started up to obtain his inheritance, death or ab- 
senteeship was the alternative proposed. The Lord Deputy, 
Sir John Perrot, thus gave him letters of recommendation 
to England. O'Neill proceeded to the English court, 
where great efforts were made to fix him as a permanent 
absentee^ the more effectually to secure dominion over his 
estate. ^^ He lived," says Morrison, ^'sometimes in Ire- 
land and much at the court of England ; but by degrees, 
seeing the deceitful policy of his new friends, he abandoned 
the English court altogether." 

When James came to the English throne, he adopted 
•very scheme to win the Irish nobility over to England ; in 
order that he might the more efiectually preach the neces- 
sity of '^ passive obedience," and the divine right of kings 
to govern wrong. Whilst he withheld the rights of the 
Irish, he loaded their chiefs with favors, to carry his sway 
with more effect. ^^To ingratiate himself," says Lady 
Morgan, ^' still furfher with the Irish gentry, and to break 
down whatever yet remained of devotion to their country, 
or of the 'old swelling of liberty,' inherited from their 
fathers, he invited the most distinguished among them to 
court ; where graciously received by the king, and inconti- 
noitly ridiculed by the courtiers, they obtained the honour 
of being made the heroes of a court masque, in which the 
sarcastic laureat, Johnson, has handed down to posterity 
their devotion to the kings sweet faish, and the melanoholy 
&ct that they danced ' a fadan' for the amusement of king 
Jammhy whilst the arch patron of all buffoonery doubt- 
less chuckled over the degrading exhibition. How many 
Irish absentees have since danced ' the fadan' for the 
amusement of mystifying royalty ?" 

'* Thus prepared by being * brayed as in a mortar' at 
home, and at once de^rraded and flattered abroad, the Irish 
nobility but too willingly lent themselves to the allurements 
held out by Charles the II. the falsest of all their royal 
friends ; and from the epoch of the restoration, abseenteeism 
became a voluntary habit, l\ was then, that what has been 
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tailed the characteristic virtue of Ihe Irish, became the 
source of one of their peculiar vices, and that the feeling of 
loyalty which had led them to follow the king in his mis* 
fortunes, and to embrace his almost hopeless causejinmanj a 
di^ntlandy now once more lured, proved their own weakness 
to share the triimnph and partake the gall of his prosperity. 
The habits of a great capital and a gay court, confirmed 
their taste for migration, and excited a dii^vst for their 
native land, which became in the end as fated to their in- 
terests, as it was destructive of their patriotism. Then 
absenteeism became a species of national malady — a disease 
infinitely more grievous in its effects, than that terrible pes- 
tilence, which a litde before, in ravaging the population, 
confined its mortal epidemic' to a season or a generation. 
'' Absenteeism was no longer limited to the harrassed Ca- 
tholic gentieman, or loyal cavaliers, who came to seek the 
price of their sacrifice and their fidelity at the exchequer of 
royal gratitude, and found it like that of the nation, closed 
by a fi-audulent bankruptcy. The wealthy and the noble, 
the Protestant and the Catholic, the Englishby blood, and 
the Scotch patentees — ^in a word, all who could afford to 
fiy» now hastened to a court, where for a time an Iridi 
mistress and an Irish chief held the ascendant ; and where 
the Ormondes, the Ossorys, and the Villars, exchanged 
the hoBiKable retreat of their own beautiful residences in 
Ireland, for the residence of a reyal villa at Newmarket^ or 
a lodging in the tavern of Whitehall. Tities and places, 
pensions and privileges, were then scattered among the 
Irish nobility, and became the premium of absenteeism ; 
paying the sacrifice of patriotism in one sex, and of honor 
in the other* The latent beauty and virtue, which, if con- 
centrated at home, might have redeemed and adorned the 
countiy from whence fiiey were drftwh, pow served but to 
increase the sum of elegant profligacy in that region whoee 
very atmosphere was as fatal to manly independence, as it 
was to female purity." 

'^ Ireland, thus abandoned by the heads of her noble fii- 
milies, deserted by her rank, her talent, her beauty and her 
education, poured out the profits of the land to tiiose who 
refimded nothing." 

<< Unhappy Ireland, during the whole of the reign oif 
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Chftrles II., exhibited tbe most deplorable picture of a 
country, left a pMy to gtrangens, to undertakers, to paten- 
tees, to delegated powers and official despptism ; and of a 
society, which, fiiilse in its positions, and divested of all 
those ties and combinations which bind man to man ; was. 
totally destitate of every element that confers the strength 
of pditical adhesion, and disseminates the advantages of 
moral civilization." — Lady MorgaUj on Absenteeism^ p, 
67 to 77. 

We shall close this class by observing, that base, and 
profligate, and atrocious, as were the means adopted by 
the English government to depopulate Ireland ; yet, if 
Irishmen were true to their country, and firm in the cause 
of justice, we would not this day hav« to lament the 
wretched state to which our once beautiful country has 
bieen reduced. In fact, by no other means has the English 
government so effectually ruined Ireland as tiu*ough the 
instrumentality of instate Irishmen. 

How happy would it be for Ireland if all her landed pro- 
prietors acted as Madden did, when he said, '^ As I am a 
native of Ireland, and have the whole of my fortune settled 
there, I think myself as much obliged by all the ties both 
of moroHiy and self inieresty to labor to relieve the 
disti'psses of my countrjrmen, as a good citizen is to ex-» 
tinguish a dreadful fire, which, if it spread, may reach at 
last to his neighbours and lamwM^'-^R^eHona and Re*> 
solutionsy printed in 1738, p. 1. 

But^ alas, looking at the blighting, withering influence 
of voluntary absenteeism, we are forced to ezdaim with 
Curran : — 

Abandon'd land, thy muse appears, 

But robed in torroir, robed in lean^ 

The woeful tale — aiaa, she tells 

No glories of the hall of shells : 

No joy she whispers to thy lajrs. 

No note of love, no note of praise ; 

But to thy boding thought she shows 

The IbrmB of Erin's future woes. 
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We have seen kotr, tliat by meaiur of abfientmin^ whe 
ther forced or yoluntaiyy Ireland was left as a desert^ and 
Hqv ber cbildren were deprived of support. 

Those wbo» by fire or sword> by confiscations and for- 
fettures^ were compelled to abandon Ireland, bad ample 
apology for thek absence ; but those wbo fi*om pride, or 
passion, or worse, left Erin in order to enjoy the pleasures 
or vicea of other courts, were the betrayers of their coun^ 
try, and the willing slaves of ihat power, which tramplied (a 
just reward for their perfidy) on (iieir unplaced confidence ! 

There were, perhaps and there are,, another class of 
" go-betweens/' niei&er so forced as the former, nor so wil- 
lingas the latter,^ to abandon Ireland ; but yet who considered 
themselves justified to step aside from a land, where for* 
tune fix>wned upon their efforts, or where rewards dul not 
flow sufficiently upon their grateful souls!" 

This class of absentees adopted the apology of our great 
national poet, who, dlbou^h an honor to any land, yet was 
not ** genteely treated" by a late ** royal finend," no more 
tiianthe eloquent and Hl-fitted Sheridan — 

<*Oh! blame not the bard if he fly to the bowers, 
Where pleasure lies carelessly smuing at fiune ; 
He was born for mach more) and in happier honit. 
His soul might have burned with a holier flame. 
The string that now languishes loose on the lyre 
Slight have bent a proud bow to the warrior's dart* 
And the life that now breathes but the song of desire 
Might have poured the full tide of the patriot's heart." 

Hooaa. 

Whilst we admit, tiiat (firom the effects of base misrule) 
itis difficult to expect some <^men of mighty minds" to 
remain in Ireland, when there^is no reward for talent, nor 
patronage for genius ; yet, we cannot mention with sufficient 
contempt, our reprobation of those wandering Irishmen, 
howerer gifted, wbo, unlil» ear native poel, mmtioa Inlftnd 
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•nly to revfle and calumniate her. Base, apostate reB€> 
gades ! who forget — ^nay^ even hate *' a land their 8ire# 
adored ;*' a land whose glories and whose sufferings^ whose 
honor and tribulations alike call upon them to stand up for 
Ber sacred cause, or make them burst then* bonds, and ex- 
claim with the same enrapturing bard, in the languag9 of 
patriotic ardor: — 

**No, thy chiuns as they rankle, thy blood as it runs. 
But make thee more pu&fuUy dear to tby sons, 
Whofie hearts like the young of the desert bird's nest» 
Drink love in each Iffie drop that flows from thy breast. '^ 

Moors. 

But it is not such men afone, as these to whom we have 
referred, are to be classed under this head. Many, >vho 
because they cannot gratify desires, as unbounded as they 
are unjust, at home, consider that their time can be as prot- 
fitably employed in a ** voyage of discovery"' after fancied 
pleasures and foolish fopperies among strangers, as it could 
in the midst of their countrymen, using their talents, their 
influence or their treasures, to advance national improve- 
ment, social happiness, or works of phiranthropy. 

If it is not necessary to reason with such men. Lost 
to patriotism, lost to virtue, lost to honor; they are abroad 
•nly to be corrupted, and at home only to corrupt : — 

As vicious exiles doomed to roam 
Are hated everywhere ; 
As enemies of their native home, 
Bringing death or famine there.^ 



CHAPTER IIL 

SECTION T. 

Fourih Class of Irish AhsenUe$* 



** Whose n&me isjone of the illumined words 

That damp the hope of his native plains.'' MtfoXif. 

Those ''half Irish and half English/' who, at Swkl 
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\nmorcioaij said, *^ lire in Ek^laad on their Irish estates* 
areHiuB justly designated, as not deserving the fuU title ot* 
«iliher. 

The land of song and of music, the country of virtae 
and of heauty, the isle of saints and of heroes, has now no 
charms for these ungenerous souls. 

They are eo refined that it is difficult for them to speak 
oi Ireland, hut in terms of regret, knowing that their trea- 
chery or ingratitude is the cause of her sorrows, and the . 
«ign of their own political apostacy. 

If those men consider the country that gave them hirth, 
"iinworthy of their future residence, why do they not, like 
^* iiigh- minded men," deliver up their lands to others of 
fHU'er minds and nobler virtue, who will live upon them in 
meelity ; and who will really ameliorate the state of the poor ? 
Why do they ever come near us, to corrupt the soil of 
Erin, with their pestiferous breath ? Why do they not ge- 
tfierously deliver up the golden treasures, which they take 
^m the blood and sweat of these beneath their notice ? — 
Why do they pretend to '^ noble blood," which they have 
not, cannot have within their veins, whilst they trample 
Ihtts upon the children of their hapless land ? If they will 
assume the title of honorable, why not merit to deserve i^ 
by imitating those noble minded Englishmen, who feel plea- 
sure in improving tliar country, and in administering to the 
comfort of its peo{de ? 

But, if they be reidly men of genius, why do they not 
^ory in cultivating it at home ? If they be fond of arts 
and science, why not desire to extend them amongst their 
^countrymen ? If they be lovers of civilization, why not 
endeavor to advance it in their native land ? If they set 
any value on agriculture, manufactures, and commerce, why 
not use their influence and their wealth in securing thoee 
UesSings to her industrious, but unemployed sons ? If they 
are to boast of dignity, why not act the part of dignified 
men ? If they are to be above their fellows, why not act a 
tnore exalted part? 

Why not assume that influence over their poorer bre- 
tiiren, with which God has invested them ? Ob, aristo- 
cracy of Ireland ! men of high estates, and of mighty pre* 
tensions ! what could you not do, if you were to make use 
#f "fhe means with which God has blessed you 'for the good 



«f &«i«iid ! If yea ivwe aft «A3tioaB to htltor tht 
dltkm of the pooras^yoa we togrkiiiyTiMrpftnioBy yoor 
ranity ! or your folly abroad, hoirfaappy should we be, iioir 
^orious \vould be yoor cbamcter ?<^Tbea, wben ferecd to 
leave Iheir bomes for a oertaiii time, tbey would say willi 
the deserter — 

When inemoiy*8 dream of home sros» ^ 

fVurw the vinons tff repose; 
And langiiage wild and wtsfaes Vai^. 
To view his native land again 
Like frenzy wrought upon hift brain? 




CHAPTER m. 

ilBCTIOK TI. 

¥^h Ck»$ of Irish Absentees. 



The Economists who have undertake to prove that the 
residence of Irishmen in England is no evil to Irelcmd, have 
not been enabled to justify Uiose who, while retaining th^ 
name of Irishmen, spend all their time and money,, neither, 
in England, or Ireland, but on the Continent. 

As long as these gentlemen could set up the colour of a 
proof, that Irishmen could secure as much interest to their 
country by living perpetually in England, (hose reasons ot 
state and misgovernment, which have ever been sufficient in 
the mind of our. parental governors to subject the former to 
the sway of the latter, were quite satisfactory, if not conclu- 
sive, to bigoted Englishmen. But when England became 
affected by the drain, then Aere was another view to be 
taken of the subject. 

The English legislators ,sedng (as Mr, Sadleir remarks) 
that the principle of their absentee economists might be 
puahed too far, and that if absenteeism were no evil to 
Ireland it could not be one to England, desired that there 
might be one law for John Bull, and another for Paddy,. CMt 
this subject ! 

JBttt here> the economistB and English legislators have 
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l)eeii more confounded : viewing the several acta of '.for- 
mer pariiaments against absentees, not only in England 
but in Ireland, they were unable to make out that was no 
enril now, which for ages was considered the greatest 
bane of a nation ! 

The fact is, that Englishmen are aware that absenteeism 
is a serious evil to the country, on which its effects are ex- 
ercised ; but they conceived that as long as the drain centred 
in England,, it was indifferent to them how Ireland was af- 
fected ; when, however, the evil came to their own doors, 
4hey saw how justly Irishmen complained of it. 

Every honest man will see that this is a selfish policy ; • 
wluch, like everything of the kbd, will, in the end, destroy 
itself. 

If. England is to be permanently benefitted by Ireland, 
it can only be done by allowing Ireland to prosper to the 
fullest extent, and if the former cannot gain by the latter, 
she must lose the moce by depriving her of her resources, 
or by reducing her to, a state of pauperism or famine ! 

But, they are only the selfish, the foolish, or the base 
of England, wh9 adopt such an unfeeling policy — many li- 
beral Englishmen on the ground of justice, have opposed 
the dangerous doctrine of those economists, who have 
learned to mystify and dogmatize, only to oppose the com- 
mon sense of mankind ! 

'^ It is frequently siud," says Mr. Gardner, ''that the re- 
sidence of Irish gentlemen of fortune ia England is not 
injurious to Ireland. I can easily understand, that it is of 
little importance to the whole nation, whether a million of 
money be expended in the city of Dublin, in the Orkney 
islands, or at the lands end in Cornwall ; but to say that it 
is no loss to Ireland if spent elsewhere, seems to be not 
less extravagant ^an to say, it would be no loss to the 
tradesmen of any town if half of their customers were to 
|Nirchase the articles which they want in another town." 

** In like manner, I can understand, that if a million of 
Irish revenue be expended in foreign countries, the general 
wealth of the ^ole worid will not be diminished ; there 
will be exactly as much property in existence in the world, 
ae there woind have been, if it had been epeat at home; 
batno4aBy that it does not benefit tlio country where it ui 

G 3 
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expended, and injure tiie country from wbicb H n wiih-^ 
drawn, is, I confiess, a doctrine which I cannot ondttvtand/'^ 
Page 9. 

It is unnecessary to urge arguments against this fiftb 
class. The brand not only of Irishmen, but of Eng)^- 
men is upon them — they are not only the corse of Ireland,, 
but oi England ; they are the scorn of every good man io 
erery part of the British empire. 

We agree in part witii Mr. Newenham, (p. 173.) that in 
taxing absentees, a discrimination should be made between 
those who are only occasionally absent, and those who 
never see the face of their country — ^those who are ab- 
sent from Ireland beyond six months in the year, and those* 
who reside here but one or two months in the y^ar. But 
where is the spirit of former times ! or where the men of 
omer da3r8 ? Where is the noble, chivalrous love of coun^ 
try which once inspired the sons of Erin ? Where is the 
pure patriotism which disdained forced affection for what 
nature loves, and made them exclaim with the moorish 
melodist — 

Of raemory^s chain and glory^s firet 
Green Erin and her wrongt ; 
Of warrior borda, and patriot sfrea. 
Wreaths peace, and fluteSi^ and aong9." 



CHAPTER III. 

SECTION Vf. 

Sitlh Class of Irish 4hsentee8, 



We faave s^n that enactments were not enfiurced 
i^gauiflt any class of absentees with more severity ^an 
against ^' thoee Irishmen^ whoae duties bound &em to 
I'eside in Irdand, yet never came to it but to rec^ve titfir 
rests or salaries !" 

la the days ^ our forefathers^ the moment tiliat men 
appmnted to puUic <}fficea resolved to be abgeniee^f they 
were compelled to deliver up . their offices to otiiers, who 
would attend to them ! In our ^^ enlightened days'' it ap- 
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petniy if a man is i^pointed to an ofice m Irdaad, he can 
dUcl^arge all bis duties perfecdjr three hundred miles 
distant from the scene of action ! 

More than a century ago, it was a question, whether a 
puUic officer in one part of Ireland did not vacate his office, 
if he proceeded for any considerable time to any other part 
of the country. But now we find men acting as Recorders, 
Registers, and Secretaries in Ireland, who undertake to prove 
that Ihey can perform the duties of the office for which they 
are heaoily paidy at the same time that they are in London 
legislating for the nation ! 

Patriotism apart, would any goremmenf; dummg die 
title of a just one, allow such a mockery of admimstration ? 

If tiiese men can be allowed to keep wretched convicts 
or others for whole months in prisons or dungeons, waiting 
for their return as judges, and that at heavy expense- 
why may not all public officers discharge tJbeir duties in fte 
Nune manner ? or why may not the mockery of officers be 
altogether removed from Ireland, and transplanted, ai 
others have been, to England ? 

LaWy justice, and righty bind those men who are paid 
for discliarguig their duties in Ireland to reside there, and 
any man receiving the public money to do the public 
business, should be immediatdy discarded when he neglects 
that business. 

The Americans were sensible of the justice of this rea- 
soning, when in the fourth article of the amendments to 
their constitution they resolved, *' that the m^nbers of the 
senate, or house of representatives, shall be ineligible to, 
and incapable of holding any civil office, under fiie aulliorily 
of the United States, daring the time for which they shell 
respectively be elected." Alas how diffi!rent &e picture in 

Ireland. 

^ 'Tirere long to tell and sad to trace 
Each step from splendor to disgrace ; 
Enough — no foreign foe could quell 
Thy soul, till from itself it feU ; 
Yes, self-abasement paved the way 
To viUain-bonds and despot-sway." 

Bvaoir. 
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CHAPTER III. 

SliCtXOIf Till. 

(S$9en(h Cla^s of Irish AbsenUes.' 



If Irishmen appointed to offices in Ireland cannot be 
juitified in abandoning that country, so on the principle of 
justice^ such Englishinen as are appointed officers in Ireland 
are bound to reside there, as the proper sphere of their ex- 
ertions. 

No just or economical government would allow such men 
deputies, or agents, to do their business, while the officert 
immediately^appointed utterly abandon it. A public officer 
may be wedl allowed to have others under him to enable 
him to discharge his duties, when they are too laborious or 
loo numerous; but paying men from £1000 to £2000 a 
year for doing nothing, is a gross libel on the sense of 
mankind, and a robbery, however it nmy be legalized, of 
the people's money, that might be otherwise beneficially ex^ 
pended. 

The brave people of America, as in most other ihtogs 
manage their business under this head, with due discretion : 
" No man,' or set of men, are entitled to exclusive or 
separate public emolument or privileges from the community, 
but in consideration of public services, which are not 
descendable ; neither ought the offices of magistrate, legis- 
lator, or judge, or any other public officer, to be hereditary.*^ 
Deelaraiian of Rights, arL IK 
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CHAPTER IIL 

SECtlOM IX. 

SigtaA Class of Irish Ais^ni^ss. 



TbU class of absentees was produced by tiie act ol 
legislative union. 

If it could be shown, that by their legislating in a forsSgn 
land they have done, during the last thnty yearsi more ser« 
vice to Ireland than the injury their absence has entailed 
i^n her, or than the miseries which they were not able 
or willing to prevent, we should not have much reason te 
find fault with thi& class of necessary absentees. 

In &eir individual Opacity, the &ult may not be theirfj 
under present circumstances they may be blameless, par^ 
cularly if they do their duty really to their countiy, and 
limit Uie period of their absence to the timie bf these duties ; 
but as a body, it may not be an incotrect opinion to think, 
that this class of absentees have been 4nd are U^e awst in- 
jarious to Irdand. 

The one hundred commoners who are forced to leave 
Ireland for five or six months in the year, without being 
able even to legislate properly for their country, are gene- 
rally men so connected witlx the community, that their 
presence is of most importance to the trade or manu£Eu;tare 
of this country. The expenses attending their election 
under Ihe corrupt and corrupting system are so monstrous^ 
that they either become bankrupts, or seek for places under 
government, at the sacrifice of their country, ''in order to 
remunerate themselves !" 

Those who know anything of Irish affaire, since the 
union, are aware, that hundreds of instances of this species 
of apostacy have taken place. 

Men who, in former days, swore eternal fidelity to Ire« 
land, now show that no act of despotism is too bad for their 
unfortunate country, only because tiiey have been elevated 
to high places under government, and placed ftbove those 
who would never have tarnished the hon<»r of tlidr name, 
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flindi less the glory of tibeir country, by such acts of rile 
Ireachery ! Some of these men may kave been for a long 
time honest ; they might hare been always honest in their 
native soil ; but, the pestiferous breath of the designing and 
deceitful statesman, who wished to sacrifixie Ireland to Eng- 
land) corrupted them, and thus took from the people the 
last hopes of returning freedom, and increased die already 
overgrown influence of corrupt power, by giving the people 
tiie melancholy intelligence, that the men in whom they con- 
fided, sought their confidence only to render them with mora 
affect the slaves of t3rrant8 and despots. 

Thus, whether the Irish commoners be honest or disho- 
tteet, the Irish people must stiU suffer. If they be honest, 
not being able to do anything effectual out of their country, 
towards what they could do in it, their absence is a positive 
loss to themselves, and rarely auy good to the Irish people. 
And> if they be not honest, they have a golden opportunity 
of getting «uffici«it wages for betraying the interests of 
Ireiand! — 

, ^But, alas I for his country — ber pride is gone by, 

And that Hpirit is broken, which never would bend : 
O'er her ruin her children in secret must sigh,. 
For it's treason to love her, and death to defend . 
Unprized are her sons till they've learned to betray ; 
Undtstinguish'd they live, if they shame not their sires; 
And the torch that would light tliem through dignity's way. 
Must be caught from the pile, where their country expires.' 

MoOiW. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



Bttoe the had Effects of Absenteeism been diminished Pr 

increased by the Union f 



" But vam Iier voice, till better 6tLy% 

Dawn on tbofle yet remembered rays."-— Btboit. 



Whilst every candid man mudf admits that we do not noir 
hear of those atrocions rnvasions, confiscations, and forfei- 
tures, which disgraced the first ages of England*s misruls 
in Ireland — yet will the most violent advocate of the legit* 
Itttive nnion say, that absenteeism has not increased to -sat 
alarming extent, since that measure was carried ? 

Franklin says that the following things diminish a nation : 
Ist, being conquered, 2nd, loss of territory, Srd, loss of 
trade, 4th, loss of food, 5th, introduction of slavery, 6th, 
bad government^ or loss of good goremment, which he 
considers the greatest loss of afl ! To inquire jiow numy 
of these losses Irishmen and Ireland have now to sustain, 
shall be more immediately the^ object of pur inquiries in 
the second fart of this Essay — but we ask the economisti 
who advocate absenteeism, has not Ireland* been diminished 
more and more every day, by the unnatural effects which it 
has produced ? 

^ Previoasly to the act of union, (says Lady Moi^gan)^ 
absenteeism, though encouraged by the geographical poa- 
ition of the county, and promoted by some inveterate 
habits derived from ancient abuse, Was principally confined 
among the native Irish, to a few individuals, whose ill, iin<^ 
derstood vamty tempted them to seiek for a consequence 
abroad, which is ever denied to the unconnected stranger, 
a. consequence which no extravagant expense can purchase. 
With few exceptions, fiierefote, the makdy was confined tD 
^'gteat English proprietors of forfeited estates, whose 
aumberS' must, in the progress of eventis; have been dimi<» 
aished by tbe dissipations inseparable from unbounded 
wealth, and the growth, of commercial aiid ip^uftctnral 
fortunes. It might in some cases ind^^ be both a vie^ 
and a ridicule in the absent; bat:liad the naljon in other 
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rflspeclB been well used and watt governed, it would 1iar« 
been of no serious evil to those wbo remained at home ; 
Vat the act of unioB, whatever may be its otiier operations^ 
meritorious or vicious^ at once converted a local disease into 
a national pestilence. The centre of business and of plea- 
sure, tiie mart of promottan, and the fountain of favor,, were 
by tbas one &tal act at once removed into a foreign land i 
ambition, avarice, ^sipation, and refinement, all combined 
to seduce the upper classes into a desertion of their homes 
and country ; and as each succeeding ornament of the Irish 
mfUsfX abawkmed his bolel, as each influential landlord 
quitted his eastie in the country/ or his house in the city, a 
Bew nee of vulgar upstarts, o£ uneducated and capridous 
despots, usarped their place, spreading a barbarous ihoregw 
wren the once elegant society of the metropolis, and banisli- 
lag peace and security from the mountain and the plain." 

'< Many wbem temptation could not hitherto seduce from 
home, were nSw forced by fear to fly; and every passion, 
irrary motive combined to drive from the hap[fy land, all 
ftose who were possessed of the means of flight It is ia 
fain, that patriotism struggles, and conscience arrests the 
departing step of those who yet linger behind in painfiil va* 
(oQlation, Sdf-preservation must and will in the end pre* 
fail — ^whatever is educated, whatever is tasteful, whatever 
ia lifairal will too probably fly a land where the insoleBce of 
official rank supplies the amenity of an admitted aristoora^y, 
and where vulgar wealth, acquired by political subserviency, 
aad too frequentiy unaccompanied by Imowledge^ iM^ds 
talent at arms lengtii, and rejects wit from its coteries as 
dangerous to its own dull supremacy, and hostile to the re- 
fKwe of its own '< fat contented ignorance." Fhilantb^is^ 
disgusted with tiie perpetual iq;>ectacle of hopeleas wretdk«> 
adMBS and irremediable despair, will seek relief by flying tba 
ausery they cannot mitq^aAe ; tiie enlightened and tiic libend 
wiU turn widi horror from the country, where laws of ex* 
oeption have been adopted into Hke permanent code, and: 
«heF<a the necessitated violence is only met by judicial ae* 
mKitf and legal murder. The landUord, wearied by his 
oontesta Bath tiie deigy, and intimidated by the armed aad 
Masifed eppomtion o? his tenantry, will be contented to 
BQschase repose by abandoning at once ti»e so3. and its pror 
dndatotiMpiBictDi«,ltepoiiaeaiida«irdiie^ ThtMrn 
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of Ireland will alone find in a land tihus every way accursed, 
the elements every way congenial to tbeir existence, as the 
reptiles and insects subsist in that putrifaction which spreads 
disease and death among the noble animals. In the present 
political prospect of Ireland, the eye of philosophy and 
l>bi]aBtfaropy turns on every side in search of a principle 
of regeneration and turns in vain« On every side a circle 
of recurrent cause and effect, like the mystic emblem of the 
ESgyptianSy points to an eternity of woe, and to endless 
cycles of misgovemment and resistance. As. long as the 
actual system continues, (as long as every cause is forced 
to concur in rendering Ireland uninhabitable), so long will it 
be. impossible to organize any plan for civilizing tranquiltity 
and enriching the country. It is an empty and an idle 
boa^t in the British House of Commons, tiiat it devotes ita 
successive nights to the debating of Irish affairs, so long as 
the religious division of the people, and proconsular govern- 
ment, founded upon that division are to be recognised as 
sound policy or christian charity. The half measures which 
have hitherto been adopted, fiu* from proving beneficial, and 
composing all the hostilities of hostile factions, have served 
ooly to increase discontent and disarm inquiry. Nor can 
tiie ministers be entitled to any praise for generosity who 
dare not in the first place be just. In spite, therefore, of 
all their professions of zeal and compassion for the national 
Stress — in spite of all their parliamentary tamperlngs with 
the national abuses, they must still remain answerable for 
the greater part of the absenteeship, which they strenuously 
hold up as the great in, over which they have no controuJ, 
and for the existence of which they imagine themselves not 
leeponsible." — Absenteeiim from p, 152 to 158. 

'^ The British people should also learn (says Barrington) 
that the absence of the ancient nobles and protecting aris- 
tocracy of Ireland, drawn away by the union firom their 
demesnes and tenantry, to the* seat of legislation, and re- 
placed only by the griping hands and arbitrary sway of 
upstart deputies — ^increases in proportion with the miseries 
and turbulence of the lower orders, and that the luxuriant 
vegetation which clothes that capacious island, has through 
the same causes become only a harbinger of want, or the 
forbidden fruit of famished peasantry.' * — IJiatoric Anecdotes, 
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CHAPTER I\r, 

SKCTION II. 

Amouni remUied to AbsetUees. 

After aiH tiiat has been eaid and written on abdenteettm 
^f late, we cannot yet state exactly, tfae*imml)er of ab' 
ae n t eos , nor tbe suras Hiey anmially draw oat of bi^laiid, 
'^i^ndffig nothing/' Aconmiittee appmnled in 1804, tt> 
inqiiireiBto^tiie anioant of tibsenlee rents, stirted them to 
4e aboYe '2^000,000^1 

Bfr. 'Ngwbnham, in his ^' Sssay ^on the PopidaCioii'' in 
M05, cndd^rV^Cbat ^ the av^toai renittanceft'' tfien of dbsen- 
lees,* did not ftUnmch ihort of ;^eOO,000/,-«j». 170. 

' Mr. M'CUloch^ Id his eyid^ce h^Scft^ the select par- 
^tament ary committee in IB25, tyiien h^.workM hard to 
make it appear, tint absenteeism was no evil to Ireland, 
wd that '*< he thoqght the remittances did not amoont to so 

mcb as sjsmfim.** 

^Tho^'Edinbiiigh Reviewere,'' in ii.Hradatory enticfsm 

-on the prinoi|^es and evidence of Mr. M'Ccilk>eh also iii 

1825, (supp(»ed tobe wnttdh by iuniscif), siaid '^at f the 

"absentee remittances are anqn^y estima^ at 3,500,000/1 

If even to tixis smn, we add &e snms remitted to 

'Aenew absentees, since 1825/ npon the shewiog- of the 

economists themselves, the remittances amoont to at iea$t 

4,D0O,O0O/. annually. 

AH writers and public men of character, who have 

* written or spoken for the last few years on the ^abjec^ 
^estimate the driabage at 4,000,000/. annually. 

Lord Ci^ONcuiiRT, in his written ^statement submitted to 

• public meeting held in Dublin, on 'tiie 29th November, 
1827, said, ** No man can lament more than I do, &e ne- 
«a8«^ of G«]]iiig on ihe people df %ku>d at tk» moment 
lor one fttrtiiing ; but, as they ffnrored us with, "die union, 

^ey should -share its consequences, and gtve.ns back in 
some shape, a part of the ' 4,000,000/., anrnully sent to 
Oiir absentees. 

Mr. LsADBR, in a statement to a public meetmg hi^ld 
in Dublin, l6th January, 1828, said, ** during tiie s^one 
'period (since Ihe union,) Ireland is supposed to have trans- 
mitted, annually to absentees, 4,000,000/. 
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Tiie ^society for t^improvemeii^ of Irahiid/' in 
parts of tiieir proeeediiqfSi stated, in '18&6, the reiiiittttic6» 
at 1^ same smii. 

Mr. O'CoBseil, who is his letters on the unioDy de-^ 
idared that ^ die- evils arinng irbni aboentemni- wonU, 
alooe, fin a vokane/' jp. M, calcolatBd tbe renuttanoea at ^ 
4,000 fiOW. annualljr. 

' Mi^. EdtsoTi in his important ESssayfi^ fellow* the satta 
calculation^ and exp r e s ses a wi^ tiiat means ware adepled 
to ascertain the amovort riBmitled from each 'cotm^.- 

In fisu^ any evidence we can eollecty in the ahsenee of- 
Parliamentarj retumSyOonvinoe ns, ftuit 4 flOOflOM, is the* 
least sum now remitted firom Ireland. 

Where is the man pretending to jaetice, to honor, or hii» 
manity, viewing such a drain upon this lovely, hot ilU 
&ted limd, can say it will or can prosper whilst it oon- 
^niies ? Where is the high-minded EngKshman, who will 
advocate snch a system of plunder and robherr upon oar 
people^ which must end in ruin, not merely in Irdand, hoi 
m Ba^and, if not checked in time ! Where is the Irish- 
man having a drop of genuine blood in his veias^ seemg 
die direful and dreadful effects of fliis absenteeism upon 
his h^less land, will' net exclaim wiUf te second mote** 
poet of Erin: — 

» The baidi Mtlpe land havs long dwelt on thy tfmry, 
Deriy'd from thy heroes and aages of yore ; 
Thou art sunk, lovely isle, but me thinks still die story 
Of worth, or of w{s«>m, shoold ding to thy shore; 
Oh, true— but for otbera. thy light is. still glowlngi 
On strangers thy virtues finesh wreaths are bestowiag; . 
For tyrants, the fruits of thy gems are still growing; 
They bloom— but they add to thy g^ory no more.* 

FuauMML 

We have seen,^ that the sum rmnitted U^ 
Irish absentees bcdbre tbe union, was ^tima- 
tedat .. ... .. £2^228;KM 

If to dus we add what twenty- eight sitting 
peers receive whilst out of the county, say eight 
months in the year, at only ^^OOO/. each, p. a« 98,393 

Tlie sum spent by one-hundred commoners, 
averaged at 2,QjOQ/. per annum, for only six 
Oionths, .. ;. .. .. 100,000 
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Absentees hinCe the union (see their nameB 
m Staunton's TructB, with others, not included 
in former lists) say only 300 at 5,000/. per 
annum, •• .. •• 1,500,000 

. Five hundred petty absentees, not included 
i B.former lists, say at only 250/. each, . • 125,000 

This will make yearly at least, » • £ 4,041,556 

; It is to be regretted, that authentic returns 
of the remittances from each county in Ireland 
ore not made out. If, however, we are to 
neason firom the returns made to, or by gentle* 
men of veracity, we shall arrive at much the 
aame conclusion. 

. From Kilkenny county, (according to Lady 
Morgan, p, 134.) absentee, remittances are 
annually made to the amount of . • 350,000 

'i Clare county (according to Mr. O'Connell, 
and his don Mr. M. O'Connell,) remits • • 400,000 
. Kerry remits at least .. .. 30^,000. 

'■ Mayo, as stated in the public journals • • 200,000. 

In Amagh, out of the absentees there are 
about thirty, BOim of whom receive 10,000/. 
But averagmg those of the whole county, the 
amount is not less than • • . . 200,000 

In «Wicklow, Mr. Frazer says, two-tbirdsof 
the county, he believes, belong to proprietors 
who may be considered as non>resident ; say 
only .• .. .. 200,000 

The country which lies between Cork and 
Youghall> a space of twenty-four miles, has 
thirty great landed absentees, from 80,000/. to 
1,000/. each comprising a sum of (see the list 
in the *^ Irishman*' published in London, March 
13th, 1831.) .. .. .. 500,000 

Here then, there are seven counties in Ire- 
land at 2,150,000/. If we estimate the other 
twenty-five counties at only 100,000/. per an- 
num as an average, we shall have in addition 2,500,000 

Which will make for all in yearly remittances £ 4fi60fiOO 

' So that take it what way you will, it will be 

at least .. .. .. £4,000,000 
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If any man doabt our calcslationBy let him prt dowm 
tibe rente of irdand* romttted finomeach dountfy lei hiai 
add to iheee die prodt ef ottLcm, employmentB, ymmoimi 
afpealsy joanmjs of pleasqre or healdiy edncatioa ^ ihm 
universities, or inn's ootui, stuns sent by bishops to their 
friathres in England and elsewhere— and he wffl be indfaiei 
to believe that nearly half the incoaie of IrriaUd, is t%^ 
mittod to FSngland or m&gn parts. 

We shaU hero pioduoo the tssdmony not only of hnA^ 
men, but of noted Ei^lishmen^ at to the horrftle effects of 
diis abeent^pwrntintfae Irish people^ 

'^f Ireland,'' say0 Sadler/ <^ be not itaipo^miidMd by a^ 
eentedsm, net&er eottld ESngland or tSooibnd; andu ear* 
pending tibe owner's idiare of the^produoe oat of the ooobp 
try do«9 not impovefish it, the united Idagdom would nol 
he* a whit the poorer if every acre of ks aoiftooi and all 
nader its surfece, were the fee sia^d^^ of fereign laadloidi*^ 
Pi 72. And agam :** Demand for tabor is, howerSTy' 
waatodyin ordertoaoooo^diriia&y anneliorationindieeouK 
try ; and that can never be obtained, whOst the means of 
its lemunoration are wididrawn^ as well as ^ neoeesihr fer 
it destroyed to eo great an extent by absenteeism."-— -jD^f^T' 
qf Iremdf p* 466. 

The singular ^< Dialogue between Dean Swift and ThoOi.' 
Prior/' published in 1753, remarkable fer reason, wi^ air*' 
gmneni^ and ridicule, contains the following passages : — 

'* Ah, Tom I Tom ! (says Swift,) what must we fUmk of 
oar physactansy where our diseases are so dangerous and 
are yet so manageable, where the remedies are so eaey end« 
yet nnappded ? Where nothbg but slightii^ oar dIscMidertf 
can make our cure doubtfol, and where they give over the 
patient hardy for want of being fed ? What must beconie' 
oi a country, where about 600,000/. (now 4,000,000/.) of > 
ita rente are aaauallyspent abroad by a crowd of parrtcidea^' 
whicb'we call absentees; where much more is spent al* 
hoiBi^ in fetfeign growths or mann&ctures by Irish suiddea^ 
and the testis hud out m dress and equipage, in gaming^ 
aad^ drinking, and horse-racing, except a pittance diat it 
scrambled for by our labourers and workmoi to buy pota-' 
toes and whiskey, and once in a month, half a peck of meal ^ 
liMf the cbjldrau of the natbo*. 
V '^ What wXL beocmie of a kingdom, whose manufacturea 

h2 
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are the scorn of its own inhabitante; who will liot drink of 
their own liquors^ write on their own paper, or Jbe fed wilk 
their own bread, as 1 observed before, and cannot obisenre too 
.otten ; nay, where the poor, by giving into these fine fashions, 
seem as well inclined to destroy us as the rich ? What 
9AUst become of a nation of beggars, and none to reliere 
ih^m ? . What must .become of a country, where the com- 
mon people make as much, interest, to be put on the list of 
the parish poor, and be authorised to starre upon, charity ; 
.aa their landlords and 'squires do to get a place or a salary, 
to make amends to them, for outrunning their finrtanes, and 
to ^ppeiff like dignified beggar^s, who forruinio^therosel^'es 
and the nation^ afe nursed at the puMic charge, as the- 
AtheoiaoiQ used to keep their true patriots, in the Areopagus 

^0« .pensions, when old and reduced in their service ?"»•.« 
. /^Swift.—-*' Indeed, Torn,! have not done, nor I wont be 
interrupted* I say, what will become of a nation, where we 
^e chin'ged so immensely for unbuilt or ill-buHt barracks for 
our soldiers, which we cannot use, which we did not want ; 
and where we wont lay out a necessary expense to build 
houses of correction, that would force every idler to labor, 

. w4 though we know that idleness is the seed of rebellion : 
what will become of a nation, where we spend immensely 
tp rttin it, and grudge laying out a few shillings on the 
smallest t^ to serve it, by encouraging our people to labor 
and. be industrious ? Where we are grown so heedless and 

• tmthinking, that our political creed must be as oi\en re- 
peated in our e^n, as our religious one, before we take care 

•tp understand, or shew we believe it by onr practice? 
Where we are so notoriously dull, or so artificially insen8i<« 
Ue, that we roust be told our true interest a thousand times 
over, before we'll regard it, or where those Who know our true 
interest best, will sacrifice it either to their vanity, ease, 
pleasure or ambition, or at least to their giddy, senseless 
qardessness ? W^hat must become of a kingdom, where 
T\r-e are g^wn so resigned that we no more offer to complain 

> of the hardness of our case, if two or three honest gentle- - 

. i^en bid us hold our tongue, than a dying man against die 
will of heaven ? Where we either seem to have lost the 
sense of groaning by the length of our distemper, or by 
knowing from long e:!cpcrience, it will be in vain ; or else. 
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ttiat vre fear bawling, a« in the hoase of correctioiiy will but 
iwcrease the blows, both as to namber and smart. 

** ^here people keep their tongues in their pockets, ae 
highwaymen do their pistole, never to be pulled out but in 
hc^es of getting money ; and where so many of oar most 
eminent guardians and representatives command men to hm 
silent and quiet and bear ail, as the executioner said to Don 
Carlos, when he was struggling to hinder his being straii* 
gled, " it is for your good ;** nay, ^at will become of a natiob 
where whoever attempts to hdp it, is either marked out for 
destruction, as I was by a certain chief justice, or reviled 
and hated ? ^ 

*' Swift« — I wish I may see such a blessed change in oar 
affiurs, but seasons and aspects are a little unpromising; 
and what discourages me the more is, another dreadful 
quality of the peo)^, that of their being so ready to desert 
and forsake their country, which they leave as sillily as birds 
quit their nests, upon every little fright or distuibance, or 
just to gratify a wandering humor,' and to choose a situation 
they like better." 

. ''Our noblemen and gentlemen leave ns for pleasure and 
amusement, and our poor for bread and wages, which we 
cannot or will not provide them at home ; and some run off 
for mere -safety, as they see our distresses, and fiy from us 
by the same sort of instinct that rats forsake a fiedling house. 

' " Thus a family where the master first deserts the chil* 
dren, and then the serx^ants follow his example, can hardly 
be reduced to a worse condition than we are, by this epide* 
mical madness of wandering to England." 

" Though the great gain she makes by their residing 
there, will never allow her to drive them back to us, yet 
one would expect the very contempt and neglect they meet 
with there, would shame them home, where they well 
know they are so much wanted." 

. "At the same time, I make no doubt, if the old statutes, 
which punished all absentees with &e forfeiture of their 
lands here, were to be revived, and they were thereby ob- 
liged to improve the industry, arts and manufactures of our 
people, England would in time receive great advantages by 
the change." 

" Meanwhile, they, and all the earth, see the destructiou 
they brikig on us^ by their deserting u^injQiUigeaeroue a' 
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niMuier; aiiff1liioiq[ktiiecaifle tod HiO core are aom 
it avails us bo motet tton die knowledge of his distemper 
does the poor wrotdi tiiat lies dying* 

** If tbty staid witib us, and helped us, we should so<hi: 
veeover our natural sUwsigth of constitKliony and beeomei 
both an industrions and an important people ; whereas now^ 
we are* al m os t a cipher in the active and ooimnercUwoiid^) 
and a mere appendiz to< another nation ; whiter like ill-oo«-< 
pled hounds^, by drawings different ways^ we sometinictt 
rattier< disturb than help one anotfier; 

'* If :1 had hopes to get a law passed, to bum every der* 
gyman who does not reside, to hang every gentleman^ and- 
behead everynobleman, who desert their countiy . for tfamr 
amusemenl^ I would even be content to return to the wocld: 
and solieit votes for it ; but Mrithout talds^ up the burden of 
life again, I should feel joy in my grave* toiiave their e6« 
teles saddled with a constant tax.as a fine for absence." 

** How lighdy soever geudemen regard this desertion of 
their native sml, it is certainly a crime no good or great 
man can be capable of; and tiie officerwhd quits his quar** 
ters^ ortiie sailor who forsakes his ship, does not better 
deserve to be mulcted in his pay than they do." 

** I assure you^ dear Tom, i could name crowdaof oar> 
Irish gentlemen, that would doable t^ir e^bates^ if they 
would live on tiiem, and ditch fhem, and drain them, and 
build them, and plant them, with half the skill and appUca- 
tkm of a rich, sensible fermer in England; nay, I knowsome* 
of them thataresontnatad, that Ihey would quadruple their 
rente in some years,if they would build towns, and set np. 
manufectures on Ihem wi& proper care/' 

'' There are few of them tiiat have not before tfiehr eysi' 
(if tiiey woold open tliem) instances of tibese things in every 
oountry, and yet are no more influenced by it than if -theie' 
were no more encouragmentfor arte or indaatry, thiddng' 
or woridng, in this idand, &an there is in Borneo or Mada- 
gascar."— Pp. 95, 113. 

' <<The want of a provimon for the poor to vlrehmdi is a 
grievous bjury to the woridi^ classes of England* 1 would 
propose ^tthe property of all absentees ahouhi 
at least a two-fold, to national charity on the entire 
pense."— &nflfr,^ p. SQ». 

f I shouUkimagiae,'^ fays Judge Fletdier^^^ Oat (he. pei^>^ 
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maneiit abeaatees ougiit to see the policy^ if no better .mo* 
tWe can mfloence Qiem^ of appropriating liberaDy some 
part of those splendid treasures, they draw from the 
Gonnhy which puts no land tax or poor rate; and of 
winch not a shilling is spent in the country. It is high 
time, continued he, for those permanent absentees to 
offer some assistance, originating from themselves out of 
their own private purses, towards improving and ameliora- 
ting the condition oft he lower orders of the peasantry, upon 
their great demesnes, and rendering their life comfortable. 
I will tell you, what these absentees ought particularly do ; 
they ought to promote the establishment of houses of re« 
fiige, houses of industry, school hpuses, and set the exam- 
ple upon their own estates, of building decent cottages, so 
that the Irish peasant may have at least the comfort of an 
English one ; for an English farmer would refuse to eat the 
flebh of a hog so lodged and fed as an Irish peasant. — 
Again, I say, that those occasional absentees ought to come 
home, and not remain abroad, resting upon the local mana- 
ger, a species of locum tenens upon the grand jury ; they 
should reside upon their estates, and come forward with 
every possible improvement for the country." Charge to 
the grand Jury of Wexford^ 1814. 

Even Mr. Peel, in a speech in 1 81 4, on detmlingthe merits 
of tl^e new taxes, amounting to half a million, said : '' With 
respect to the tax proposed in ]>ower of attorney, it would 
have the effect of compelling gentlemen to reside upon their 
estates, by making it expensive to employ agents, and no- 
thing could contribute more to the peace and prosperity of 
the countiy," 

' Lord Wellington in a late session of parliament, boldly 
told tiiose, who charged him with contradiction, in support- 
ing the emancipation bill, which had failed in its intended 
effect, that "the miseries of Ireland, were mainly attributable 
to tiieir lord^ps utterly abandoning that country ; and that 
if they returned home, and expended their immense fortunes 
on their Irish estates, they would soon see the triie effects 
of the emancipation bill." 

In fact Unionists and Anti-unionists, Whigs and Tories^ 
honest Englishmen, as well as sincere Irishmen, see, know^i 
and have declared, that Ireland will continue to grow worse 
and wcvse, until this desolating evil of absente^m be re- 



m0f0i. What is befit cakoialed to remove it shall be niorar 
iflunediatriy the subject of the next part of this Essay* 
. The former reinedieis for absenteeism presaptmsed n»- 
tiTe legislation, or a pariiament in Irekmd. Withoat this no 
remedy can sacceed, ; but evea with this the aforesaid re* 
medies 'umtft be ad(^ted.* A resident l^slalore shooU 
MOB tax abaeatees, ormi^ thena return home* 
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To earn up then this first part : if absenteei&m be an 
evil to any natioD, must it not be a peculiar one to Ireland? 
If origioating in dire misrulei in 1 1 72, Henry II. divided 
our country into ten shares, which he gave to his English 
followers, to the exclusion of the native Irish — {Facts an 
Ireland, p^. 7.) — ^if *'he made eight x counties' palatine^ 
which created continual warfare, and such inlEuny, that^" as 
% John Davis states, ** Iha- weaker had no remedy against 
the stronger, and no man could enjoy his life, his wife, his 
lands, or his goods in safety, if a mighjier than himaeiC 
hiad a mind to take them from him ;" if '* on the deaUi of 
the earlof Pembroke, son-in law of Strongli^w, and oa 
the decease of his son, his great possessions in Ireland, 
became the property of Jive females^ each of whom had a 
county; and that diey married £ve noblemen, who liad 
great possessions in England and oonseguenify resided thereto 
must wenot add with die alithorof '* Facte," that ^now be- 
gan the serious mischief arising from - absentees, a mischief 
that unfortunately continues to the present day, and whieh 
pay be assigned as one of the principal causes of the po<nr 
degraded state of the people ?" — P. 1 0. 

If <^ the cause of absentee lords was, that the leaders of 
the old Irish refused obedience to English laws ; and that 
the- earl of Norfolk, who was entitled to the lordship of 
Carlow, (by English laws), employed one of the Cava- 
naghs as his steward, who became master of the entire 
county ;"—i^k/. p. H. if •* the result of lord Mortimer 
becoming an 'absentee, and leaving Leix and Offaly, to bo 
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nanaged by lisah^ was, tiiat tfie latter eontrhred to keep ttoB 

lo liims^fy and that his htmWy^ kept tkem for eeMoriea ;''-^ 

^FimghM M. 8^ ;ki ^ great mieeliief attended tibe absenoa 

ia ^glaiid* -cif tha great proprietors of the landinLrelaiid ; 

and i^ from'tiie ttme-df king John, no Englkh king had 

been ta tiie coantry, nor had any -of the king's eons been 

in &daiid '^*~Faci9^ p. 13.«^-ini]ist we'UotlM, Ifail abaen- 

ie«tt liaafoeen a peculiar grievance to Iraland ? If** king 

Ridiard il., conodered the absence of the landed f»ropri- 

etors of Ireland, al the principal cune -of the* dc^generala 

tstala^ ^e country! and had an<actpa8sed| diiveting ail 

abaeiileea to ivtumto Ireland on pain tif IbrliHting two 

thirds of theprsfits of . their ]aad« ;"— «^>^y f. I5.ii^^ 

^idjaeBtees^may he iattrihated -^e rise of a great diieftafaiy 

) who was the oeeasion of the loss ^ more* £kig&di bleodaad 

treasure thanany of the Irish ;'* — Md* mnstnot Ofencaadid 

Bngiislnnen exdahn against th» dreadfid de^ast a fiqg ^eVil ? 

If eren Henry ytl« ibond that the mischief of absenteeiBili 

-waa Bot-conined to* Ihe graet ]Mt)prietors but esrttaded to 

tiie £etttenaiits^^ the king;" -;-f»tW. jt. it if »"> ti» 

^reic^ 'bf "Henry^VIII.y an ;«ct 'was passed f^irist abseo- 

-tees, in" -tfie piWnble of which it is d^hrred ^at "ttiey 

are tiie caafie ofVthe decay, ruin, reb^ion, andderastation, 

of the land ;"— p. 18. where is lihe man biF either krag- 

dom can say, that abseateeium has not been the rain of 

Ireland ? If EH2abe& granted'the foHfieited estates to Ihe 

Emgiish officers^ aad particialarly to Sir Wilfian Conrt»ey, 

•whose family were hereditary 'abseatews/'-^^IWi p: 102. 

^ if the «xpen^ 'of the wars of ' Elisabeth to subji^te 

and destroy Ireland, cost her about l,2pQ;090/.; are wi» 

sorprisedikat Eoglaod'snffered^BO much by hyt^ring Ireland ? 

if, in the reign of Pliiiip and»Mary, OdWy, so long .pJM- 

sessed by 'the O'Moires, was divided' into two ^slores (King 

tnid Queen's counties) in consequen^ce bf^'flie. proprietor, 

bdng absentees ;'V*^^.i^ ^^Y <^% aneient liMilitfand 

•gentry 'foll6w^ lung 7am^* ilj into- Wile, Ifacra cutting 

%heir native cotintry, imd bursting asunder ihe* ties bf^tum 

and frieiid^tipV to Mow 'ttie fortunes 'of a ftigitive prmc^ 

10 wboin they^onceiif^'thefr'allegiance-tr^dtte;'— <W^ 

^. S3, if *(some'of1&eabtetgenereb in France, Sparai and 

Austria, Whose -names are gi\^ri ihr WGkfdgW^^'ft W^ry, 

weie fte descehdahtB of ihb ealiJcs <mak IreUind ;"— »«rf.. 
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and ihsX ^^ m ooosequence of the war, 1,060^792 IrMt 
acres were forfeited; — Md.; if, as Dr. Leland states, 
under WiUiam, the cominiesioners seized without mercy, 
and harrassed the country, whilst they made but incon- 
aiderable returns mto the Exchequer ; — 3d. FbL p. 574. 
if one of the intended acts of James II. was that England 
could &6t make laws to bind Ireland, and another to 
enable the king to seize the goods of Absentees;-— 
Facis^ p. 110. ; if, from 1013. to 1652, the Cadiolic 
property in Ireland was reduced to one fifth, and that, in 
1693, tiie said property, in consequence of the forfeitures, 
\by adherence to James, was neariy transferred to the Pro- 
testants, p. 112, w)io were mostly absentees, has notaU 
Ireland reason to deplore the ravages which absenteeism, 
whether forced or voluntary, has caused in our beautiful, 
but misruled country ? 

If, between 1640 and 1652, so great w^ the misery 
caused by forfeitures and absentees, tha^Pa barrel of 
wheat, which sold in the former year at 12«. was 50«. in 
the latter; that the stock of cattle which, in 1640, was 
valued at 4,000,000/. in 1652 was not worth 400,000/.; 
that 8,000,000 of acres, which, in 1640, would sell for 
8,000,000/. in 1652, would bring only 1,000,000/."— 
P«//y> PolU. 4naL\ and that about the same time 
7,800,000 acres, were set out to purchasers and advra- 
turers ;" — Down Survey ; where is the man of humanity 
must not exdaim, that Ireland, by the perfidy of degene- 
rate sons, or by &e cruelty of oppressors has been robbed 
of her wealth and honor? If, (by 21. Geo. II. ch. 2.) 
every person, between 25th Dec 1745 and 25th Dec 
1747, who bad any salary, profits of employment, fees 
or pensions in the kingdom^ should pay in to bis majesty 
the fnll sum of four sbUUngs sterling out of every twenty 
diillings a year, received by him, unless such person lived 
within the kingdom for six calendar months at least in 
the year, — Barlow'9 Ju&tice of the Peace for Ireland, 
p. 26, 1750. shall absentees be not taxed now ? If, in 
1682, (according to Richard Laurence, in his True Interest 
of Ireland considered) *^ the sums remitted to absentees 
were 1 57,464A;" and that in 1831 , the sums are 4,000,000/ , 
as we have proved, must we not say, that unless absen- 
teeism be counteracted, there is no hope or redemption for 
Ireland ? 
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Self-l^gSsUttiDn is the right of a Nation. 



'( Do not unite with us. We should uoite with you, but to rob 
ycu. We would have robbed the Scotch $ but they had nothing of 
which we could rob thflaL**«-Dr. Jonrsoir. 



« The cause of a kingdom^s thriving, is her being governed only 
by laws made vnih htr otvn coajsitf ; for otherwise Ikt people are 
not free. Attd therefbre all appeals for justice, or applications for 
&vor, or preferment, to tmotiur emmtrff^ are so many grievous 
impoverishments. *'— Swirt. 
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THE UNION R£CONSID£RE& 



PART n. 



CHAPTER i. 

SECTION X. 



Preiimmary Bematht. 

' Ws aie now about to discuss the origiiiy Batarey and 
aflfeets of the Legislatire Union of. Great Britain and 
Ireland; a question »of great importance to the empiia 
atlarge. . 

Betoe we lay down the proposidoas we intend to 
examines it may not be uselesB to inquire into the chaiacler 
of the parties more immediately concerned in this question^ 
thai we. may direct our course accordingly. 

Isty Those Englishmen who, eonceifing that Ii^eland haa 
been cruelly treated by the English government, and as it is 
expressed in his Majesty's speech, in refisrsnce to Bdigium* 
June, 1831, that ** it is the undauiied righi of a pet^ to 
manage dutir own affaktt^ desire to see Ireland in the 
possession of a native JR^brmei Legislatur€f that would 
hare the will and power to do justice to her people. 

2nd, Those Englishmen, who, believing that England 
can be best secured by tran^pUng on the neck if Irtkmd^ 
oppose the Repeal, conceiving that whilst it would exalt tlie 
latter, it would lower the former. 

Srd, The Jbritlk people^ who ara ttniversally Unt Repeal, 
considiering that as the continuance of the Legislative 
Union must destroy Ireland, it is their duty, as well as 
their interest, to seek for its Repeal. 
' 4th, Those few Irishmen who, to advance English misrale, 
(preferring the ill-earned ^ loaves and fishes,** to the 
prosperity of Iteland,) violently oppose Repeal, without 
any consideration beyond selfish monopoly. 
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5tfa, Those whoy although originally Tiolent opposen of 
the Union, although always cppated to it on principle, and 
although aware of the desolating erila it has produced, as 
well as of those it is likely to produce, yet foolishly con- 
sidering thai the evils attending its repeal, would &r exceed 
those it has esused, deem it better to 

** Besr the ills they hsLve, 
TlHUitlKMetiiey know not od" 

To agitate this question then in ** the legitimate way** 
which we are allowed, we shall as iar as possible, direst 
ourselres of every partiality, not founded in justice, and 
every bias not dictated by truth : 

** A pUdn unTSmish'd tale 

We will deHver^ nothing exteouate 

Nor aught set down in nu^ice.^^ 

' We sbaU inquhe what was the origilial design d the 
Legislative Union l>f Gnat Britain and Iraknd ? Who 
suggested it ? Under what ciicaatstiMces was it projkMstt? 
On what conditions was it introduced? Was it the Mi* 
bttateaetbftwoconthming'natbns? HowWasittwHed? 
Hav« the tsAna of it been fiuthMly k^pt ? His it aeeurad 
to Ireland the proposed advantages? Has it advoMed 

Cdmmmsef Has it bettered the eonditioa of Ae main 
hod^qf^ papief Mob U imm^kedSngkmd? Can tt 
«Mr secure prosperity tv Irdand ? 



CHAPTER 1 

SECtWHJU 

Wkai wos the ariffinal desi^ rf 4ke LegiilaSm Uimn of 

Great Britain and Ireland 9 

« I am prbserib'd^ and Hke the spbt kft hwe^ 
In Israel's hiiUs, te tell the proud and Uxb^ 
Amidst their mirth, that slavery had been there.** 

Mobax. 

. Those who know the history of Irelaad» trem the tine 
of the Invasion, in the leiga ef the Und Heoryf must be 
erednkms indeed to beUeve that the policy irhiich dictated 
the Union was puni$/ the hve ^ Ireland/ 
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- Wlien we consider whal has oecumd nnce 1800, and 
what has liappened before it, we may form some id^ of 
ihe policy which stimulated Eng^h statesmen to suggest 
and carry the XegialatiTe Union. 

In the first part we have seen the means by which those 
statesmen manifested their afftdiUm for Irelsnd and its 
people, to the . beginning of the 18th eenlory. If we ex- 
amine history with en impartial eye, we will find during 
the sttbeequent period, that two leading fiMtores of English 
misrule^ produoBd the Union* 

These foatures were : 

Ist, A declared hostility to Irish prosperity, and a deter- 
mioation to render Ireland subsenrient to England. 

2nd, A Tident hatred of the independent spirit exhibited 
by the Irish Legislature at different periods, parUcnkrly in 
the memorable Year 1782. 

First— -That the English goremment desired to raise 
England at the txfmM ^ Irdand, is admitted by men not 
likely to tell lies in foror of our Country. 

So late as 1785, on introducing his oommerdal prst- 
positioiis, Mr^ PiU said, that '*the uniform policy of En- 
gland, had been, to deprive Ireland of the use of her own 
resourses, and to make her subservient to the interest and 
opulence of the English pecfie." 

AfamiSImM confessed about the same time» that Virdand 
was uniformly degraded and oppressed." 

Sir Gmrrg^MoeaxtMy^ son-in-law to the Eail of Bute, 
and Secretary of State for Irehmd in 1796, on the intro- 
duction of the money hill, urged as his grand argument, 
the dependence ^ Irikuid en £n(fkmd, and the necessity 
of the former's subservisncy to the latter. 

That Bill, '' taking its rise, (says he in the privy council) 
was a tax on the Comtmnu qf Ireiamif paid for the ctmr 
tmuanee of ikekr ComtiiMiam^ Ireland is a dependant 
government, and ovred to England the highest bbUgations 
for the free exercise of its valoabfe privilages.'*-<»iS0S Ann. 
Jtegfs$cr, 1769. /». 158. 

But from names let us proceed to focts: when the 
celebrated Mofyneux wrote his ** case of Iielan4f Mn^ 
btmnd hy aeu of FariiametU m England^ elaied^' in which 
he undertook to prove the independence of both couotrief, 
SS t«t their Legielsdive powen, an Addru^ was vQted in 
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Jone 1608 to Mmp fFOtim, in wMeh «ftet ifiote^tlf 
«88ailing> Mr. Moi)riwia» and his bMc, '^ tbejr bc tac cfa Iiib 
Afsjevty ta y m^rf^ Mid iniinlttii the d ^mmUkm and 
subordmaiion <f Itdamd ^ the Mnpavkl crown of ifak 
tmldi; and t^t ha wouid <be gnasMNnly plaaaed ta take all 
oacaoiary catv, that the laws which direct aad rmtrom dk 
I^KrUameni if JMamiitk thairacliaga, benat evvded, h«t 
Btriedy «hterv»d$' and-to dmmvnpe «tf ikUi^ which may 
in any degree tand- to laann tiie d met l d s mn of Iiftod t^NW 
England:'' to which William rapfiadt «< GeBtlemen, I will 
take care that what is complained of any be pieveDted and 
ledraaaed* as you deare.*'^S«rlDi0^tf Ektary^ p. 280. 

The EngUsh Parliaineiit» howvrer^ not saikfied with 
their endaavon to iaafMse a legialhliviB aervitiide upon the 
Irish nation, reaolfad also to cripple her in ovary meaaim 
that might tend to give her vigor, or rhidry with England; 
foigeMhig, or if aot fbrgening, willmg^to sacrifice the truth 
4o feelinn of twentnient, dmt an an intagnd pan of the 
British Empire, what eter dehiliiatad Ireland weakened 
England. 

At the iatna time that they presented die above a d dre s s, 
they also presented another to the King, tsomplainhijg of 
fli fci a w o w made by fimhttid in her Woolen Manvefaouiras, 
to the great endangering of that staple aommodity in 
England, and to Ihe negla<a of hnr Linen Manidhctiire ; 
*<the establishment aad growth df which, wonld ba so 
enrierAtn^ tt) <AenM(t«», aiMl ao ptotaMo to Buglaad;" end 
they entreat that his Msjasty will adopt elbctlfa ttoasnc^s 
•to pifweni Ireland fi^am exporting, and to induce bar to 
caltimt^ her Linen trada. 

. The Mittisters <if WilNsin wtM« wiSittg to co-operate with 
his IVliaitteiit in every measure that could repress the 
pride, or humUe ihe spfait of Iretand, and acciMrdhi|^y'a 
law was passed, prohibiting Ab (egqwriaHdn of WM ami 
WboUen Mttm^dKres ftmn Ireland^ ^^pm ptrin of e&m- 
JiaeaHBHy imjMi M mmme, mM mu u poH' i atit m ; andnoaequittal 
in that kingdom of any ofience againat these statutes was 
atio#ad to be pl^ded in bar of any indktaieat opoli them 
within the kingdom of England. 

This law was justly considered as pacuKarly kii^ioua 
and unjust. 

A modem writer has mado anch judiciooa remarks upon 
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tb Mibim l^f Ae £ogiUi pariiiiiN^ 
duly «»||ive ^m : <» Hwl eMNirageineiit Wtti to iM'ffifm,'' 
(«ys H) "^to the Lnm »d HampM MttHifiKimi^ of 
imkad^w^ «s «zifanv0ly to nippiy riie Engbh tnio ja 
iBbricB of tins land, and to«taioiait to t ^empB^oBA^ni^t 
^4omvi tbm wooHoa, wMtyt thit tiM undeMtood; yet 
ao eMHiragemeiM^ «§ givtt^^ifai sk yews eftari md in 
ODuMe of time, \tkm fgmmng Uld uenuteiMiiig of fctnm 
and flax wae so imTOied by goiremment m Seoihmd €mk 

of indaacry to fieltiMl, lebeve trade «f hemp Ana eotMy 

<«B«t Ae «ioBt ftiatarinf i ird ttlggaea to the Iriah M 
profitiiig by theae m«ttriida> could never haiPe nnanmimetcd 
fie tfo toe of tMr WeeUen MenalBetitie for reeeeoa tee 
eeaatota to betere perliottlirieed. 

'*Wdol waa abundaat^ {Mwhaeed ^th Nttie MeUe ot 
«qienae» end taanagwble iiriiliottt iMc^ 

'' The Iriab, exoBpt In (JiMr; weie llltie ecqoeint^d 
^th6Bat;«ioi'6oitM they etberwiae than afowly, in a cottrae 
«^ ytera, eioquke deaierity in a Hew tteda^ 

"< llie ptefMratiett ^ the flex fo deUeale eari 1^^ 
tlie kipoitaitfeo of ihe aeed «xb«MiiM|^y «i}M»aive to m 
poor ce«aitry, the^repa liable to Anhve fioitt nlieotttid aeed 
ttd ether eireiU(MMui«ea, end the eultwe ve ubpiefiaMa, 
^hai ttov«irilhatiediflg' fteet acttia gir^ In pvewliitt Ibr te 
pranedoe, the tettiie who nuMfe e Ml trial of ita Ihika, 
have abandoned it for erer. 

^* I hate teyiM^ nade th* eKperiment to toy loaa, tod 
have kneern enany oiheie In the ^one ptedteinient. 

^'flaoEla deuMM ftwtfied in ita growth by the mrim 
ftirof Iteland, bvtUia foettd to floi^h to inachfieater 
tuNeatege in tb^i eoil «f eome ^tlMr eoeatrlee. 

"The Woollen MannfiM^tnre ef tbe hkk, If <3«ied to 
the titmoAt pikh of profit, oo#d ne«eir hove bjnred the 
Bi^h, ebuce^iHi'ii^ known ejfcaniataneia, thegieetnc 
part of the edna^Hige wnukl baite mcMOd io tk$ kmtri 
the iamedkite eAot of the pKotdUtenr lewt wae po^r^my 
tod ditiNtt to the Itlah, «qieeb% in the Sbnth. 

*' Prom the establiab^Mnt of the alts of iMttledieat aadi 
explanation, thidr country had rapidly inereaaed io weaUb 
tad leipnwemiiitt ^ tie •dmivatiwe^'im («^ ^ bA t»\$h^ 
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bonisb tiU il.WM agun fadd wwie, by tlie RevolattoiMiy 
warp under WiUiam III ; and ewea from this calamity it 
\nB. reoovmig wilh auoh quickneaat that in I6969 the 
balance of Trade in iti laironamouirted to between fmr 
md ^ve iumdred i^auiami jPmmdi. 
: ** :But tbe effects were permanent of rettricttng kwsy 
inaormouotable 4>y .the feftili!^ of the soil, the ingenuity 
of the inhabitaatsi narigable xiversy and a multitada. of 
barbours. ^ • 

<^ Human a&ifB^ howerer, are so •eontiived by Pr»vk- 
denee that tbe ^(^0^ ^ tif^tMlm rmfetiJi> Ub authors. 

** Deprived of tbe means of subsistence at bomoi • thou* 
sands of Irisb maawftrtnrhnt emagrated to Fnmee and 
odMT Qountriesy where tbby assisted the inhabitants in the 
augmentation of the quantity, and improvements of the 
quality of their Woollen ClodiSy and established. corres*- 
pondettls» by wbieh.vafct qaantitiea of Irisb Wool, whose 
exportation, except, to England was prehibitedy were 
jiBarried chmdestinciy to these countries* 

^f Thus tbe foceiga demand for English Cloth was pro- 
digiously more lessened than it could ever have. been by 
any exertions of Irish industry at home; the French were- 
enabled,., not only to snpport their own demands^ but even 
.to underaeU. tbe En^sh markets of other nations; and 
.thns- for every thousand pounds, of profit which Ireland 
might have acquired by a participation with England in 
this trade» tbe latter has lost ten thousand/'— ijS^ Barhws 
IreUmdy p. 290. 

It would be an endlesa and ungntcious task, to enume- 
rate all the base schemes adopted by English statesmen, 
eines the Invasion ta the hour in wbicb the Union was 
earned* %» shew that their end and aim have ever been 
to depress- Ireland^ under the macbiavelian sod infiunous 
policy of exalting England. 

SlitJViUwm T^m^ in a. letter to the then Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Iretendt io 1673, said that " regard must be had 
to those iHunts wberein tbe trade of bebnd corner to 
interfere with, tbe trade of l^ngland* in which cases the 
> encouragement of tudi Trade avgl^ 4o be eUbo' Dboi^in£o 
; or MoosBAXBDs so as to GIVE WA^Y to the TRADE 
of ENGLAND." 

Fron^Pomai^ B«ulter's life and lettnn^ we k^rn. tim% bis> 
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entile mham wm to wader the bUk f^opfe MbMrffaBt 
u CTery redact to tbe nikn of Sii|flaii4; hmee he eon- 
sidered that an Vmon of IVoteetaats aad Catbrim tat tba 
oanBDOD food of tbeir Qaaatrjr Ma tba woral aign of 
sabjectiiii^ pur iinforUmala isatmHy to tba gaSiB^ yoke of 
foia^ daniiiiatiom That thk iafernal potfey mm adopted 
by tea maiiy, intU it fiaally eonpleied tba deeftuetito*^ 
Iruh uidepaidenoe will appear too alaittiy beiaitfler, ftr 
bigetrir or %nonaiee to deny^ . 

Seamdfy. — The hatred af Ea^j^A ttateemen to the 
md^pendaat apiat BMaifeated oecadanaUy by tba InA 
IreguJature, ia too dearly lacoided to he deaied hy even 
Ricjadiee iteeli: 

Daring the evteatfol fe%ii of Oaoiga tba HI, anniy 
uuftaaoee appear af ; Lridb jadqjieadeiio^ and ait the aftma 
time ef fiv^iiiab intoleraaoe. 

Bat before, we give a lew of theto lasmeea let oe 
loqnira for'aoMMwiit about the oomtradlioo aad aiafa of 
the Irish Legiebtare to thie period^ 

PtoUameata after the introduetieD of the Eaglidi ialo 
liehad are dated before Edward 11. by Lotd €ake; ^ 
OMMaenting oa the recerde sti^ed by Sir John I>aWe» 

be aqrai .<<hese it appeaietb, that there ware pailia* 
mmta holden xbl Ireknd before thb tiaie^ ekid etdev 
ttkeaat^bia parliaiHODt^ that they tbeahl be heiden svort 
TBAa, and the Jike acte were aiade in Eaglaad^ ia the 
IVib of Edwaid the Third, and XXXVItb ef Sdwani 
the third, for the paritamente to be hoMea bi Bngiaad.'* 
There 19 no dottbt» bewei«r» that paiiiameiilB were held 
m Ivelaad in Edward the Seeoad'e feign, when Bruea 
triamiphedy and the ineargeat Banme addmi to the Acoaa* 
fitore of the English Government. England's weakaase 
leiieviag the pressure of her domiafiott abrsod, the Irish 
asBitmed some oonseqaeaee, so as they beiag left to th^ 
owa strength and counsel, did then ebtaia antbonity from 
^ stste of England to held this eommoa ceoacil of the 
rsslm aaiepg th«imse]ves.''«^C)WrtONi JEBbtr. v. 1. /k 179. 

From the year 1173, when Ireland was first invaded 
hy the English, until the year 1801> tfaeee was aiwaya a 
lepmte and distinct legislature in Irahmd. 

&omwett in the pfeaitude of hie : power called two 
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I»K)iaiiie&tB eonsiatiog of memben frmn Irelahd as w«ll as 
England, bat these parliaments nefer entered efficiently 
into business. 

"It Is somewhat curions that William Pitt, the idol olT 
Toryism, borrowed his plan of the legislative Union with 
Ireland, from this reiy Nero Regicide— the once repdbUcaR 
but latteriy despot Oliver Cromwell/'— Jfr. aConndPM 
ieiier to tke English peopk. 

We shall not here refer to the acts of the English 
gowmment, by which the Irish were deprived of the laws 
of Engiaady unless as for as they werfe penal^ nor allowed 
to enjoy even their own laws which at least secured justice 
to them, nor of the suspension of the great act entitled 
Magna Charia^ though originally guaranteed to the Irish, 
as Molyneanz proves; nor of the English mode of regobip 
ting Ireland by returning to the Irish parliament their Ouwt 
MI9 uiveniwrer$^ who were totally ignorant of the conntry, 
i^ preference to the oftf CbhnisU, who* had a knowledge 
of wh^t were best for the melioration of its people; nor 
need we detail the workings of the English government, 
in the reign of James, which debased the representation of 
Ireland, and after creating at once foirty new boroughs' ^ to 
strengthen the English connexion," made him say to those 
who remonstrated with him, for adopting such a summary 
mode of legislating, ** the mare the merrier r 

When Mr. Molyneaux wrote the book alroady menfaoned, 
the English parliament denounced his doctrine, ordered 
his pamphlet to be burned, and presented to the Kitig the 
Address alliaded to. 

In 17L9, when the English legislature dared to extend 
its jurisdiction, and to withdraw the right of appeal from 
the Irish to the English Lords, the former resisted the 
transfer! 

. They failed^ and the appellant jurisdiction was by the 
6th George L affirmed to the English lords ! 

About the same period the Irish commons were oppoeed 
to Tithe, but were resisted by the intervention of the 
" paternal government of England/' In 1754 they how- 
«ver passed a vote, that grass land should be exempted 
from tithe; — but the Union parliament (as Mr. EnsQr 
observes) has passed the Composition Act, by which 
pasture is restored to the imposition ; and frvther, flooded 
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kad, plaoUtioDB, wmidi, t«rf bog% are Miawed to the 
deigy's tithe, and the landlord ainka belbirthe paraon^ hia 
tithe heing payable before the proprietor'a teuL^^Irekmd a» 
Ae^mghttoli^ p. 77. 

The acta of independenee on the part of the Iriah 
legislaton (corrupt aa they might hare been for the 40 or 
50 yeaiB preceding the Union) are« ao accoralely deacribed 
hy a man, ai whoae knowledge on aiieb aubjeeta (whatever 
the epeaaiea of Ireland may think of hia politka) there can 
be little doubt» that we deem it mere creditable to giro 
tbem, in preference to what we couU aay upon the anlgeet: 
^ ** The cauae of that hate and dread ia found in a abort 
Urtory of the acta of virtuoua indepoidettce which the Lriah 
parliament abewed during the reign, of George the Third* . 
^ " The firat of thaae aeta waa the curtailing of the dava- 
tioo of each parliament. When George IIL aaeended the 
throne^ ^e Irish parliament waa eoaatitttted'to.laat dufiag 
the life of the king. The houae of commoaa elected at hia 
aooaanoiiy waa to cmitinue during hia life* with no other 
iHteraUon than what ahould be occaaioaed by the death of 
hi£yidual nmn^l|eia) or the deacent of creation of peeragea. 
^ Nothing could be more ftivorable than thia phm to 
mmisterial corruption i A man once elected becaaae per- 
fectly Independent of hia conatituenta* apd could with 
impunity diapoae of hia conscience and hia rote to the 
mmpater of the db|^« . 

<' Imperfect aa waa auch a parliaaaeiity yet it had the 
patxiotiain and the virtue, to curb cormplion by peaaing a 
law to shorten the duraium of each paiUanmit to i^ht 
yeans. Thia law waa passed a few years before the 
American ReYolution ;l that is, it waa passed hefore that 
transcendently giorioua event, that stimulant to patriotic 
eiertion, which haa not yet ceased its operation, and 
which, I trust. Will not cease to operate until civil and 
leligioua liberty sbdl be established in every cUme and 
ciMintiy in the univeme. . . 

'*.it has been a fashian to abuse and vilify the Irish 
parliament — yet, may I not be allowed tfi> ask,, when iiaa 
ihoparUamenii^Effgflandji^weik imh a proof o^.patriotism 
as this? On. the contrary, the ^iglish partum^t moat 
unconstitutionally, and I think most iW^gally,^ extended ita 
duration from three to aeven yewt. ft was tbe:]psh 
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pBrUmitMl wUck atom had the Thtoe to mdce a peisonftl 
•acEifiee^ aad to dbOTte»the ^ne of its owh existetieo and 

pomr* 

'< Mark, Irish reader* mark, I pray yoo, the gtorions 
ooatraat, and leavn w respeet >otir owir o(mfKr$rm«n, and 
to appieciale the crimes of other Batbns, 

^'It is seawwbat onrioas to obserre, that as soon as the 
Irisli parliament tfavs eaaM is contaet with the people, then 
fdttoired thas impnHred spint of liberaKty, which caused 
them shortly aflKer to break down the iron harrier of the 
penal eode^ and to admit the Oatholtcs to the protection df 
the laws. 

«< The moomd kntaiieo of independent patijotism of die 
Irish parliament, ocenrred iiJMy m 1778 ; uttdil that time 
the ^lect tmde of Irdand was conibied by prohibitorv 
laws, almost exdnsi^y to England. In 1778, the Lrisn 
parfiament, aided by the incipient strength of the gkrious 
voluitieers^^^lkM' dben National Gkiarde compeHed England 
to concede a free trade^ and tbas> that boon for which the 
Seotdi fM d€sr mdq^endeneef was wrong from unwiHing 
Enghmd by the valor and Tiitae of the Iiish people. Ha 
1778, we foroeil a free trade from itte most avaricious and 
men^^^nng nation on the face of the eartli. 

^ The ikSrd instaaee was the intHnortd Declaration of 
Independenco in the year 1762. Where ili&Il I ftid 
language to describe in adequate terms, that event? It 
was a tood8My,lMr/lMs» Hamka jReeoksHon t The annals 
of history friniisk nothiiig to exceed, and little to equal that 
glorious Re^hitien. 

"Go baek with me, my coin,t#|rnienj to that period—^ 
eoAjnre round yen in imagination, the great and mighty 
men who eflfeeted that change. Let your bosoms dilate 
and your hsarts throb with, rapture at beholdhig your 
ioted country ttanqniHy emerging^ from poverty to tteodtf^ 
fHKXkrA^aiferf^lofreedom^^iwmdegr^^ But 

remember and treasure in your inmost souls, that we whb 
live» 4BMiy,. if we do but (feserre it by our own exertions, 
see suoh anol^e» son rise on benight^ Ireland, and may 
behold hev warmed by its heat, and illuminated by its 
tnHscendant refulgence. 

<< What ethers haTO done, we too may doi^^their ex- 
«wpk^ obexes us — ^their .success animates us. l!\xe same 
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country calk for our exertions, that demanded theirs, and 
we are not so debased or degraded as to reftise to attend to 
our country *8 call. 

** The next instance of independence in our Legislature 
is that which occurred in 1785, on the subject of the 
eammervkU r^gulatumsy called Ordea propositions. Pitt, in 
the plenitude of his power-«-a power which by his treachery 
and most disgraceful abandonment of his principles of 
Reform, was consolidated in the affections and mercenary 
iatecests of English aristocracy — Pitt, in his pride and 
power, ondeavonred by Orde's propositions to render the 
Irish legislative independence quite valueleM to IrelancL 
But powerful as he was, the Irish parliament defeated this 
purpose, and by another act of virtue prepared its own 
doom. 

** The ^fih act of independent virtue of the Irish 
parliament, was found at the irst discussion of the Rejg;ency 
question. The mercenary oligarchy of England which has 
swindled the people of their rights, has also trampled oi^ 
the prerogative of the crown. The Regency question 
afforded them another occasion, for usurpation. In 1)78, 
the king was »o. puxd^ that his insanity could not be con- 
cealed. The throne was thus virtually vacant. Who was 
to iW it ? There was a successor of full age. If his 
father'e body was dead he must fill that throne, olf right 
and of course ; bis Other's mind was dead — there was 
equally a vacancy, and surely every principle of law and 
reason gave that vacant throne to the son — so thought the 
then honest Irish parliament — so did not think the grinding 
EngUsk oUgardiy, They seized the English throne as a 
spoti, and were about placing it in the nominees of the 
ooroughmongerB, The Irish received the prince into his 
Other's seat ; and in despite of the minister, preserved the 
great principles of the hereditary monarchy. 

" Thus, m a short space of little more than teil years, 
the Irish parliament shook off the dominion of the British 
minister, no fewer than five times — and on the first great 
trials of political principle Irish integrity triumphed ovex 
English cunning and English corruption. ^' Yet it was for 
these virtues — it was not for any crimes^-that the Irish 
parliament uku suppressed^ Let it be recollected also, that 
this parliament was only that of a fraction of the people, 

K 
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not of the entire. Oh, had it really been a aatioaal par*' 
liament, there is no fraud, howerer dexteroti8» that could 
have injured it->-there it no force under heaven that could 
put it down. 

** But even as it was, pravmeial and parHaanf it had 
too much of native integrity not to excite the hatred as 
well as the dread of the English oligarchy. 

<^ This motive— Ao/le a$id dread of Irish mtegriiif — was 
avowed by Lord CastUreagh and his mmioiu token they 
carried the Union, It was confessed, that the Irish par« 
liament was, in comrtly phrase, not stifffieienUy manage* 
able* It was sometimes untractahle, when, as they must 
often do, English classed with Irish interests. It was 
suppressed for precisely die reason it shouM hate been 
preserved^becaose it diewed occasionally, not only the 
seeds, but some of the fruits of genuine patriotism.*'— 
O'ConneWs Letters, SepL 1830. 

Mr. Under-Secretary Cooke, the government advocate 
of the Union, in 1798^ after attempting to shew that 
nothing but the good of Ireland was intended, admitted 
that *' an Union was the only means of preventing Ireland 
from growing too great and too powerful/'^-'-p. 19. 

How truly did Mr. O'Donnell in his speech agaonst the 
Union, January 22nd, ][779, apply to the governors of 
England in carrying the Union, the words of the 55th 
Piudm : ".Wickedness is therein ; deceit and guile go not 
out of their streets. For it is not my open enemy that 
hath done me this duhdnor, for then I could have borne it« 
Neither was it mine adversary that did Bsagnify himself 
against me, for then peradventure I wotdd have hid 
myself from him. But it was even thou my companioBi 
my guide, and my own familiar friend !'* 
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CHAPTER II. 

SECTION U 

W^ itiffgeHed the Unumf 

** It baa been the ikte of Ireland, to experience more harslmeis 
firom the English gOTemment than any other part of the British 
empire.''— i%Mm/«n*« HiUor^t p* \&»voL2. 

Had the Union been suggested by Irinhment who had 
the interest of their country at heart; had they found that 
EmgUah tiatumem were more and more inclined to do it 
full justice, ** not in wordy but in detd^ €md in tnOk;** and 
were they convinced that the Union would have giren 
the legislature greater power to do good for Ireland, to 
hare diminished the AbsenieeSf increased her agriculture^ 
manufiurture, and commerce, and bUiered the ^eondiUan (^ 
Ae people at kftgey then indeed, we might attribute to 
unforeseen cinsumstances, and not to premeditated malice, 
whatever eWk subsequently followed this fatd measure. 
But if we find it suggested by English statesmen, and 
others, who designed to make use of this Union, only to 
render Ireland more subtervient to Sn^landy to increase the 
number of her absentees, to destroy her legblative power, 
to diminiflh her agriculture, manuftcture, and commerce, 
and to reduce her people to the lowest state of human 
misery, that by these means« according to the machivelian 
policy, they might the more effectually ** divide and con- 
quer!** then we might know what we should expect from 
such an Union, and rest persuaded, that it could not be for 
the good of Ireland, or for the happiness of her people. 
It was proposed. 

Who then suggested it? There can be no doubt but it 
was originally suggested by EUaaheth or her wicked minis* 
ters, who committed such ravages in Ireland, and taught 
by^re and swordj the *' love they entertained for the land 
of St. Patrick,** and for those who contemptuously rejected 
their **.hateful creed of lust and crime.** 

History informs us, that Sir William Petty was one of 
those who proposed the legislative Union of England and 
Irekmd, under the conviction, that it was the most effectual 
method of rendering Ireland subservient to England. 
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Cromweiif of '' holy memory/' wisking to see how tTte 
thing could be accomplished, attempted it in party by calling: 
two Parliaments, consisting of members from England and 
Ireland ; but bloody and barbarous as this paternal gover- 
nor was, he was not able at that time, to manage ihia 
business to his satisfaction ! 

We find the Legislative Union again agitated in the 
'< mild and merciAil reign of Anne," in whose reign the 
union with Scotland took place. — See Brewers Beatusy 85 
Jnst 

In the days of Swifty this project became the theme of 
conversation, and was expected by the most patriotic Irish- 
men of that time, to be forced on Ireland^ as the last 
chastisement which she was to suffer from the '* enlight* 
ening and loving policy of England, her dear and tender 
aister.**^ 

At the end of that singular dialogue (which we have 
quoted) between Dean Swift and Thomas Priory in 1753^ 
Prior says, '^ But we will if you please, Mr, Beany drop 
this subject, at the present, and now we have talked over 
so many of these particulars relating to the welfore of 
Ireland, I would fein speak on other interesting topics, 
which also occasioned me paying this ^isit to you : the first 
is to canvass over calmly and candidly all the arguments 
for or against a Union of this kingdom with Great Britain » 
I am assured by all the ghosts I have met with of late, 
that this is a designy which one day or another will be 
forced upon us,** — Swift stated, that " he was quite pleased 
to enter on subjects so vital to Ireland, but that at that 
moment he had to repair to church," adding, ^dear Tem, 
most men scarce begin to think, till they are summoned to 
die, and that I fear must be the case of Irelandy unless t/ie 
Irish parliament helps us/* 

Smollet tells, (ch. 8. p. 209.) when the Union of Scotland 
was proposed by the English statesmen, '* that the Soots 
were inclined for a federal Union like that of the united 
provinces, but the English were bent upon an ineorporation ; 
so that no Scottish parliament should ever have power to 
repeal the articles of the treaty." We find however, that 
opposed as the Scotch were to the surrender of their 
national independence, to gratify the all devouring monopoly 
of English statesmen, the latter carried their point in tb« 
long run ! 
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SmoQely after recapitulattng the arddee of the Scotch 
Union Bays, (p. 210) ** such is the substance of that treaty 
of Uni<m which was so eofferfy eaurted by Ifo EnaUth 
mMstry, tmdpnved $o inypalaiabie to the gtneratify ^ the 
Sootith noHan,** 

The same poticy that carried the Scotch UmoUy against 
thd feelings of the people of Scotland^ dictated the Irish 
Union against the declared wish,^ the Irish peoph, as we 
shall see hereafter. 

From the time of the Scotch union to the year 1800» 
English writers were not wanted to shew the ** advantages^' 
to their country, that an Union with Ireland would produce. 

Sir MaUhew Deaher^ in his Essays on Trade, begun hi 
17S9, and published in 1751, under the '* third proposal 
to bmiefit the trade <tf great Britahi/ (p. 156) says << By 
an Union with Ireland the taxes on Britain will he lessened 
for the present, whereby they will contribute to make our 
^oods siiU cheaper, consequently more Tendible» the Irish 
mfio pap no taxee to the genered, but only to their private 
support." He then proceeds to stale Uiat ^'the* Union 
would employ our poor; increase the stock of our people ; 
increase our riches ; increase the value of our land.'* But 
as our in this case means English^ we can see the policy of 
the proposal. To be convinced of the nusery of such an 
infotuated policy, and also of its victims, we shall see 
hereafter, that this Union, which has produced none of 
tiiese wonderful advanlages to Ireknd, has deprived En- 
gland of the permanent, nay increasing advantages^ she 
would have derived from the prosperity of Ireland, if 
allowed to run her natural course o£ national independence \ 

Postlethwagtj in his work» entitled^ ^Britam's com-- 
mereial interest,** printed in Dublin, 1767, in the 2nd 
v<rfume takes up nearly 100 pages to shew ** the advantages 
of a Union between Great Britain and Ireland, to England 
in a particular manner." 

After insinuating that Ireland too would be benefited by 
the Union^ he considers that in lieu of those advantagea 
"Ireland should giv^ England aA least half a mHUon 
ammUg/ff*'^ 

« Supposing (says he,), that Ireland by exerting her com^ 
petition in trade against foreign rivals should thereby gaia 
a net million per annum ; would it not be well worth, her 

k2 
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while to give vp to England one half part of this aonual 
gain, for the sake of the other which she cannot obtain 
without it ? It certainly would." 

This no doubt is truly disinterested, and " certainly*' if 
by the English Governmenly Ireland were not only allowed 
to enjoy all the natural and other advantages she possessed 
before the Union ; but to increase her trade, so as to have 
an additional clear million per annum, few Irishmen per- 
haps, would object to give her a fair remuneration; but 
certainly not the germ of their independence^ ihe right of 
self legislation. 

But if Mr. Postlethwayty could have anticipated, that by 
the Union Ireland would lose some millions anntudlgy 
would he in the plenitude of his benevolence, propose, that 
Englahd should remunerate her accordingly ? or would be 
suggest the propriety of rescinding a measure, which by 
producing misery in Ireland, might one day bring destruction 
on England? 

Again to Mr. Postletwagt — "By the Union (says he) Ireland 
would soon be enabled to pay a million a year, towards the 
taxes of Great Britain, besides the fuU support of their own 
establishment And would not this in times of war, greatly 
contribute to raise the supplies within the year ? And ih 
times of peace, might not this, with axk addition of a million 
more on the part of Gt. Britain, be appropriated as an in- 
violable debt-paying fund, for the redemption of every public 
incumbrance f By the Union Ireland would be enabled to 
assist England with 12,000, if not 15,000 ^amen in times 
of need, which would he a matter of no little importance." 
p. 203. — But let every thinking man mind what follows: *'^ 
England does already possess no inconsiderable sJiare of the 
lands of Ireland ; so the Union would prove an effectual 
method to vest the rest in her ; Jbr as ihe riches of Ireland 
would chiefly return to England, she continuing the seat of 
Empire, the Irish Landhrds would be little better than 
tenants to her, for allowing them the privilege of making tlte 
best of their estates " p. 204. — There is love of Ireland for 
you ! ! ! 

The infamous policy of those who suggested this Uni(Mi 
on the above grounds, became so much the subject of alarm 
to the Irish people, shortly after the publication of Postle- 
thwayt's book, that SmoUet gives us the following account of 
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the opposition^ which the mere report of it created in 
Dublin. 

After proving (in the 16 cb. p. 75, 6) the loyalty of the 
Irish Catholics under unparraUelled insult, he adds : 

'' Altboogh no traces of dissaffection to his Majesty's family, 
appeared on this trying occasion, it must nevertbeless be 
acknowledged, that a spirit of dissatisfaction broke out with 
extraordinary violence among the populace of Dublin. 

*'The present Lord Lieutenant, was not remarkably 
popular in his administration ! 

*' He had bestowed a marked foror upon a gentleman 
whose person was obnoxious to many people in that king- 
dom, and perhaps failed in that affability and condescension 
which a free and generous nation expects to find in the 
character of him to whose rule they are suhjected." 

** Whether the offence taken at his dqiortment had created 
enemies to his person, or that the nation in general began to 
entertain doubts and jealousies of the government's designs, 
certain it is, great pains were taken to propagate a belief 
among the lower order of people, that an Union would toon 
be 'effected betiveen Gt Britain and Irdand; in which case 
this last Kingdom would be deprived of its parliament and 
independency^ and be suhfect&i. to the same taxes that are 
levied upon the people of England. 

*^ This notion inflamed the populace to such a degree, 
that they assembled in a prodigious multitude, and searched 
for the Journals, which, had they been found, they would 
have committed to the flames. 

** Not content with this outrage, they compelled the 
members of both houses, whom they met in the streets, 
to take an oath thai they would never consent to such an 
Uniony or give any vote contrary to the true interest of 
Ireland. 

'^ Divers coaches belonging to obnoxious persons were 
destroyed, and their horses killed ; and a gibbet was erected 
for one gentleman in particular, who narrowly escaped the 
ungovernable rage of those riotous insurgents. 

*^ A body of horse and infantry were drawn out on this 
occasion, in order to overawe the multitude, which at 
night dispersed of itself." — Ibid. 

Dalrymple, in his '* Memoirs,'* (3 vol. 4to, p. 48,) 
gives an account of a curious anecdote concerning the Unioo^ 
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the sttbttanoe of which is, that in 1776 it was intended that 
the Earl of Rochford should succeed the Earl of Harcourt 
as Lord Lieutenant of Ireland— -that Lord Rochford re- 
ceived his Majesty's note to that effect; that one of the 
leading conditions of that appointment was to bring about 
an Vhian wiA Engkmd; that on conyersing with Lord 
Harcourt his opinion was that to attempt an Union with 
Ireland in time €f war was insanity — that the minds of the 
Irish should be long prepared for it— that no Union should 
be attempted unless the wish for it oame from Ireland, and 
not even then unless there were a sufficient body cf troops 
there to keep the mad men in order ; that the two great 
objections to it were, hss of money by the abeemteeSf and 
loss of importance by diminbhing the peers and commoners ; 
— that seeing the difficulties Lord Rochford declined the 
intended honor. Thus we find the idea of the Union 
originating with the Crown or Cabmei f^EngUmdj 23 years 
before the measure was carried; and we find the anticipated 
epvils it would entail upon Ireland urged as the reason why 
it could not then be adopted. We find that Earl Chatham 
also in 1763 liad the Union in his eye, not as a ** healing 
measwri* for Ireland, but as beneficial to Great Britain— 
See Go^Me Address^ 1799. 

Is it necessary to trace the character of the men, who. 
^om'this time to the period of its completion, suggested,, 
or planned, or advocated the Union ? 

Pitt, who died^in the midst of that debt and taxation 
which he entailed upon both England and Ireland--^the 
mighty statesman, of mighty mind, and gigantic powers, 
who had just sufficient wisdom to plunge a nation inta 
misery^ and not common sense tQ*,shew how it could be 
rescued from ruin — he was the grand Machinist ! 

Castlerbagh, the curse of his own country and the 
enemy of every other; who, as if like anotber Judas,, 
despairing of forgiveness for his multiplied transgressions, 
became bis own executioner in the midst of his pride and 
power \ 

Clare, the unfortunate Clare, who broke his heart for 
having bartered the independence of his country to please 
the deceitful statesmen of England. 

Those were the leading agents who finally planned, and 
'carried the .Union. The underlings deserve scarcely ta 
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be noticed. It may be rigbt to mention however, that 
towards the end of 1798, whilst rebelKon raged, Mr. Cooke^ 
an Englishmany then under-secretary of state, at a salary of 
£1414, proposed and discussed the Unions in a pamphlet 
entitled *^ Arguments for and againU the Union" which 
was teplied to by the present Judge Jebb, and Chief Justice 
Bushe; by Counsellors Weld, Spencer, Bell, Rudd, Mr. 
Humphrey,. and by Mr. Taaffe. Shortly after this the ques- 
tion was introduced into the King's speech. 

We now proceed to inquire what were the means 
adopted to insure its accomplishment, and under what 
drcumatances was it ushered into notice ? 

Some of those who eterted their talents to carry the 
Unioto, and some of those who oppoted all their might to 
its final consummation, yet Hve. 

Amongst the former there are men who have given 
some proofs that they honestly and sincerely advoeated the 
Union, under the impression that it would secure good for 
Ireland, although it came from a corrupted source. Will 
these men, in the sight of heaven and of men, tell us 
noWf after '30 years, that it has worked well for Ireland? 
Will you Baron Smith, although a judge of the land, tell 
us, with confidence, that the Union has realized all your 
golden dreams? Will you, without a blush upon your 
venelable cheeks, tell us that ** it has worked well for 
Ireland ?" But this is the subject of another chapter, in 
whieh we shall advance facts and evidence, to prove out 
positions. 



CHAPTER III. 

SECTION II. 

Under what circumstances was the Union proposed? 

Smollet, in giving an account of the circumstances 
attending the Union of Scotland and England, says, that 
" the articles of the Union bad been industriously concealed 
from the knowledge of the people; but the treaty being 
reoiM in parliament, and the particulars divulged, such 
a flf^ne kindled through the whole nation, as had not 
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appeared isince the restoration. — The nobility fpund tliem* 
selves degraded .i§ point of dignity, and, in^ueyaced by 
being excluded fro^^sheir seats in parliament. The- tradings 

Eart of the nation, beheld their commerce saddled with 
eary duties and restrictions ; and considered the privilege 
of trading to the English plantations as a precarious and 
uncertain prospect of advantage. The barons, or gentle-' 
men, were exasperated at a coalition by which their parlia- 
ment was annihilated and their credit destroyed. The 
people in general ^claimed, that the dignity of the crOwn 
was betrayed; that the independency of their nation bad 
fallen a sacrifice to treachery and cormption; that what- 
ever conditions might be speciously o£fered, they could not 
expect they would be observed fy a parliatneni in which 
the Englvk had suck a mqforU!y**'^p^ 216, €h. 9. 

Afterwards he describes the whole opposition the different 
classes in Scotland gave to the proposed Union, who were 
in actual arms, and ohnU tojigkt against t^ but that their 
leaders dsserted them — (p^ 217.) By this treachery, which 
the craft and vile profligacy of the Unionists supported, the 
measure was carried against the Scottish nation. '^ Againat 
all their naUonal fury (says SmoUety) the Dukes of Queens- 
bury and Argyle, the Earls of Montrose, Scafield, and Stair, 
and the other noblemen attached to the Unions acted with 
equal prudence and resolution." — (p. 218.) The kind of 
'* resolution and prudence" he explains immediately after : 
*^ They magnified the advantages that would accrue to the 
kingdom, ^om the privileges of trading to the English 
plantations, and being protected in their commerce by a 
potaerftU navy^ as well as from a popish pretender, (what 
a bugbear!) who they knew was odious to the nation in 
general." 

** They found means, partly bg their promises and partly 
bg corrt^ionf to bring over the Earls of Roxburgh and 
Marchmont, with the whole squadron who had hitherto 
been unpropitious to the court." Then he relates how the 
government party '< disarmed the resentment of the clergy, 
soothed the African company, amused individuals with the 
hope of sharing the rest of the equivalent, employed 
emissaries to allay the ferment among the Cameronians, by 
disuniting them from the Caveliers, by canting, praying, 
and demonstrating the absurdity, sinfulness, and danger of 
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Btich 8 coalition. These remonstnuices (says fie,) were re* 
ntforced by the sum 4^^ £20,000, which the Queen privately 
lent to the Scottish treasury, and which was now dis* 
tributed by the ministry, in such a manner as might best 
conduce to the success of that treaty."*— p. 218. 

Mr. Lockart, who was appointed one of the commis- 
nonerB for negociating the Union between England and 
Scotland, was so disgusted with the measure, tlwt he op- 
posed it to the utmost of his power. In his *^ Memoirs 
concerning the affaxrM of Seodand^ he details an account 
of the atrocious means adopted to carry this Union; 
and in p. 396, he gires the names of those^ (given in on 
oath) who received £20|540 lis. Id. for carrying that 
measure. 

If this be enough to prove that the Scottish Union was 
carried by means infieunous and corrupt, what are we to say 
of the circumstances under which the Union of Ireland with 
England was ushered into notice, and finally carried ? 

The following facts stand in black and ikidelible characters 
upon the pages of Irish and English history, in a manner 
too dear to be refuted. 

1st, That every vile scheme a wicked poUcy could 
suggest, was adopted to strengthen the government or 
Vmon party ^ and to weaken or destroy the influence of 
those who were likely to oppose that measure. ** The 
Phitestants were to be warmly patronized by government, 
the Orangemen were to be duly encouraged, and the 
Catholics were to be emancipated.'*'^iSeePi£9tM2en'«/i%&»i<f, 
2nd, That in 1789, fourteen new places, with increased 
salaries were granted to members of the Irish house of 
commons, as an inducement to '* vote for the crown and 
government of England." — Ihnd. 

3rd, That during a few years previous to the final sMe- 
ment of the question, 32 new peers were created, nearly 
every dke of whom, voted for the Union. — Barrington*s 
Leg. Union, 

4th, That the more effectually to suppress the voice of 
the Irish people, which they knew was indignant even at 
the idea of the Union, in 1793 a bill was passed^ pro- 
hibiting assemblies or meetings of the people, under 
pretence (which in this case meant purpose) of petitioning 
against grievances.—'S'^e Coni^ntion Act. 
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5thy That Lord FitzwiUiam was recalled, by the Coglisb 
fforernment, because he acted too favorably towards the 
Xrisb people, and was not disposed tp do the diriy work /— i. 
See BarUno's and Phwden*M Ireland^ and the Anthologia 
Hibemica, 

6th, That the Yeomanry, Militia, and ancient Britains 
were raised, to quell by the sword any opposition that 
might be given to government.-— /6i£?. 

7th, That Lord Comwallis, who had fought and failed 
against the liberty of America, was deputed (as Pitt's under 
f^ent) to visit such parts of Ireland, where he. could 
more effectually jockey men into the surrender of their 
rights, and offer them as a sacrifice at the shrine of English 
monopoly. — Ilnd. 

8ch, That Rebellion, however created, was allowed to 
continue, when it might have been suppressed, the more 
effectually to carry the intended measure. See Minutes 
of Secret Committee in 1798 S^ 9. 

0th, That in 1800, thirty-five new writs were ordered fbr 
the reflection of members, who had accepted places from 
England^s ministers. See Ann. Reg. 1800. 

10th, That Ireland was placed under martial law,. and 
that peaceable meetings to petition against the measure were 
dispersed by military force. See Lord (then Mr.) Grey^s 
speech against the Unions March^ 1800. 

11th, That fair and legitimate discussion on the Union, 
was put down ; that the people were overawed by a military 
force ; and that court-martials sat daily, consigning men 
to death or transportation ; whilst the Habeas Corpus and 
all legal protection (unless to the hirelings of the Castle) 
were suspended.-^t^u/. 

12th, That the simple and credulous were actually 
branded as rebels, or traitors to their king and country, if 
they did not sign petitions ybr the Uhion.^^Plotcden's Hist.. 

13th, That immense sums were expended in all manner 
of bribes, as pensions, places, stations, elections, returning 
members for rotten boroughs, or apostate counties, or to 
set aside, men, who were pledged against the measure^ — See 
Harrington's Leg. Union, — Plowden's Sf Barlows Irdand. 

On this subject the declaration of Castlereagh is sufBcient : 
'^ Half a million was expended some time ago, to break an 
opposition. The same, or perhaps a greater sum may be 
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iMeessary BOW." — ^The amotnit t^ the salaries giTen to those 
who held places during the king's pleasiirey and whose rotes 
mainly coattibated to carty the Union, is set down at 
£66,877. la additioA, there trere 26 Lawyers with places, 
{as Mr. Bftmes shows,) there were 20(^ Boroughmongersy 
who got £1,500,000. New Titles in alf 6 1 were giren^to 
4 Marquesses, 6 Ead^, IS Viscounts, 3 Viscountesses, 2S 
Barons, and 12 Baronets. — Brid. 

Hie following remarks on the vile corraption adopted to 
«arry this measure, are too much to the purpose to be omitted t 

** The Union was accomplished (says Mr. O'Connell) by 
the most open, base, and profligate corraption that ever yet 
vtaiaiNl the annals of any country. It was reduced to a 
regular system. It was avowed in the house. It was acted 
on erery where. The minister set about purchasing rotes. 
He opened offite* with 'full hands. The peerage was pait 
of his stock in trade, and he made some scores of peers in' 
«xdiange for union votes. The episcopal bench was 
brought into market; and ten or twelve bishopricks were 
tradfed for Union- votes. The bench of justice hecame 
a eommodity, and one Chief Justice, and eight j^uuite Judges 
and Barons ascended' the bench, — as the result of votes for 
the Union. It would extend beyond ^* poor Robin's Alma- 
nack** to make out a list of the Generals and Admirals, and 
Colonels, and Navy Captains, and other Naval and Military 
promotions, which rewarded personal or kindred votes for 
the Union. 

" The revenue departments have long too been the 
notorious merchandize of corruption. It is not surprising, 
therefore, that the Board of Excise and Customs, either 
tonjointly or separately, and the multifarious other fiscid 
offices, especialiy the legal offices, were crammed to 8uf*> 
fecation, as the reward (k Union votes* 

'*^ The price of a single vote was familiarly known. It 
was £9,000 in money, or a civil or military appointment to 
the value of £2,000 per annum. They were simpletons 
who only took one of the three. The dexterous always 
managed to get, at least, <too xmt of ^ Mree; and it 
Would not be diffieult, perhaps, to mention the names of 
twelve, or even twenty members, who contrived to obtain 
the entire three— the £8,000, the civil appointment, and 
the military appointment." — LetUfs^ p. 25. 
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Need we wonder then, viewing euch' infamy, tliai 
Grattan would exclaim in the midst of such vile traffic :^ 
" Such was the open, the unblushing, the impudent 
effrontery of Lord Castlereagh (as given abore.) He has 
said so in the most eztensire sense of bribery and corrup' 
tion. The threat was proceeded on — ^the peerage ^was aold 
•*— the caitiff of corruption were erery where— in the 
lobby, in the street, on the steps, and at the door of erery 
parliamentary leader, offering titles to some, offices to 
others, corruption to all ?" 

So unparallelled was this corruption, that the present lord 
chief justice Bushe did not hesitate to say, that ** the 
basest corruption and artifice were exerted to promote it ; 
that all the worst passions of the human heart were entered 
into the service, and all the most depraved ingenuity of 
the human intellect tortured to devise new contrivances, of 
fiaud." 

Earl Grey, alluding lately to this corruption said, that 
** no means could have been more corrupi than those b^ 
which the Union toas carried.'* — Speech, Nov. 2, 1830. 

Lord Famham, at the same time said, that he was one 
of those who had most strenuously opposed the Union; 
because he thought it was unjusL He knew the base and 
unconstitutional means which were resorted to^ to carry it 
tAroti^A.— ibid. » 

General Cockbum, in his L^ters^ p, 47,, giving an 
account of the interesting documents prepared for Lord 
' Moira, to substantiate his charges against the mis-governors 
of Ireland of that day, says : *^ They contained details of 
most horrible outrages on the people^ of cruelty and foul 
deeds, that, perhaps, after all, it may be as well to have 
now effaced from Irish records of violence; and though 
the people in many cases were driven to retalioHony 
it was not before murder, burning, destruction of property, 
(often on suspicion of4>eing suspected,) and flogging, drove . 
them to desperation*' So much from a man who fought 
against the '< rebels of 1798." << The Union (says he) was 
resolved on before Castlereagh was ten years old. Pitt, 
Lord Comwallis, and Lord Clare were the chiefs who 
carried it." The latter, I have good reason to believe, 
repented when it was too late. — ibid, p. 71. 

Mr. Massey, a member of the family which had seats in 
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Ab Iriflh house, dislineUy charges the goTenunent of 1798, 
with having wilfully caused all the calamities of that period 
with a new of carrying the Union. . Yes, the Union was 
preceded hy one rebellion and succeeded by another, whilst 
Erin was mourning over her butchered sons, and her fields 
were stained with the blood of her children. At a time 
when the scaffold superseded justice, and the blood-«tained 
hand of the assassin set honor and truth at defiance ; when 
discord displaced union, and the voice of dissension 
drowned the voice of dispassionate discussion ; when terror 
on one haod, and perfidy on the other, disturbed Irelandls 
repose; when bribes replaced reason, and corruption stifled 
aigument — this was the time when an Union was proposed 
and carried! When the country was exhausted by ciril 
wan, and still more frightened by the perib it had seen, 
the Unios was forced upon us ! Viewing the circumstances 
under which the Union was carried, and the infamous means 
by which it was effected, may we not justly observe with 
Lockart : ^' It is abundantly disgraceful to be in any manner 
of way a contributor to the misery and ruin of one*s native 
country ; but for persons of quality and distinction to sell, 
and even at so mean a price, themselves and their posterity, 
is so scandalous and infamous, that such persons must be 
contemptible in the sight of those who bought them, and 
their memories odious to all future generations.'* — p. 408« 



CHAPTER III. 



On uihat tondidom was ihe Union inirodueedf 

CoMSiDKRiNO the circumstances enumerated in the 
preceding section, under wbidi the Union was brought 
forth, we would not be inclined to think, that the conditions 
coming from the same quarter, could be beneficial to Ireland, 
or if beneficial, that they would be frUfilled ? 
; We however, ** are mistaken.'' The conditions were of 
** a most gratifying kind, sufficient to soothe the miserable, 
strangthen the weak-minded, satisfy the timid, and, like 
iUtichrist himself, ** able almost to convert the Elect !*' 
* There was no evil diat wfs not to havo been removedi 
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HO remedf ihat sru not to have been adopted, no eoaaibvt 
that was not to liare been giren ; perfect libo^y of >ooii* 
•cienee wmb to be forthwith aUowed, mtmuaiified iBmmiui^ 
putitm was 4o faave beengianted immediaiefyi Ireland was 
10 be made a paradiae ; the MiUenmvm mm notfainf ia 
comparison to the happiness which Irishmen wete to -enjojTt 
firom hme^nrtk €mdfcr.tmr / 

£haUwebeaskedldrpMof of aUthis? Cdoael W. 8. 
Cuirey (in' his endence. delivered before the ParliameiitBry 
Comnuttee, J 5th March, 1825,) said, that as far «s he 
could conceive, the Catholics of Irehuid. were advene to 
the Union ; b«t that means were taken, under the influeiioo 
of ^ovemHMDt, for the pnrpese 4>f encoKraging them to 
take a more fiivorafale view of it ; that a general officer, 
upon whose staff he was then, receired the speeches that 
WjQte made in Parliament — ^* Pitt's speeches and other 
speeches, where the coneesmns to the Catholics were held 
out as the probable oonseqiienoB of the Union— that he wee 
requested to distribute, and by his direction Iwa$ employed 
in circulating those pamphlets.'^-^pp. 298, 299. 

Hear Pitt, hear Castlereagh, hour Clare, on these pointa. 
But after that, hear what is greater than the whole, the 
evidence cffauU^ nnd the experience of thirty years ; and 
unless you have an interest in fidsehood, and a pensioo 
iTom corr4iptiQii, teU the sirorld, and tell your mom em^ 
science in the sight of God and man, <* the truth, tho 
whole truth, and nothing but the inilh,'* 

Mr. Pitt decfaired that the conditions of the Union were x 
Ist, That ^ it would ensure « connection for the immediate 
interest of both countries, witfai many advantages to Ireland, 
in pariieular/* 

2nd, That, ^' it would give Ireland the means of im-' 
pooling all her great natural resources, and give her a Jiill 
participatian of all the blessings which £nglaiid ei^oys." 
; 8rd, That ^< it would diffiue a large fM>rtion of wealth 
into Irdand, and considerably increase her Besouices/' 

4th, That ** it wonld produce mianilold advantages ts 
the land-owners, merchants, and every class of men' in 
IrMand.** 

5th, That ** it would maintain order, encoinage industry^ 
diffuse throughout society the exertion of ti^ents, 
^kich no oQMniry ta more pregftumi tkan Irdand.*' 
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6tfa, That by ift» *' Engiand would taenficB £700,000 a 
year, in fimor of Ireland^ guaranteed to her irrevoeabiy." 

Ixhf That in the oommercial transactions between 
England and Ireland there would be an adnmtage of 
£3,000,000 annually to Ireland ! ! i—PHt^s Jpcedl, Jan. 
31, 1799 ; do. m ISOO on hi$ propomHont. 

Lord Castlereagb, on delivering to the bouse of commons^ 
the Lord Lieutenant s message on the subject of an incor- 
porating Union with Great Britain and Ireland, 5th of 
February, 1800, said: 

lat, That ** the Union, was a aaer^et of numey made 
by Gnat Britain to her own loss, and to the adyantage of 
IreUuid" 

8nd, That ** by it, Ireland would be taxed eomiderably 
lou than if she remained separate from England*'* 

3rd, That *' in respect to past expenses, Ireland was to 
haTO no concern whatever with the debt of Great Britain ; 
but that henceforward the two countries were to tmtte aa 
to future expenses on a strict measure of relatire ability, 
which would be 7^ to L" 

4th, That " it would giro Ireland a community ^ 
property in the territorial revenue of Great Britain, which 
would amount to £60,000 annually." 

5th, That '' it was intended to make provisions for a 
certain sum out of the rorenues of Ireland, to be appro* 
printed to those laudable institutions, (mercy on us I) such 
as the Pro^tkaU Change SchooU, Ihdflin Society, &e." 

6tb^ That ^' the amount of the Peace Establishment in 
IreUttd, would be increased from 12,000 to 20,000 troops, 
whioh, at the increased pay of the army, would raise the 
Peace Establishment to £1,500,000/'^ 

7tb, That, *' from the proofe he had ofiered, it would be 
seen that the proposed Union would give us in aid of our 
Peace Establishment, £500,000 annually:* 

The noble lord then concluded by saying, that ^* those 
who had a stake in the country, would consider it seriously, 
whether advantages like these should be rejected without 
discussion, and decided by wild, senseless ekanour" 

Lord Clare in his speech, Feb. 10th, 1800, said :— 
1st, That '* he felt most happy to commit Ireland to the 
sober discretion of the British parliament! even though vt 
had not a single representative in it." 

1.2 
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2ti^ That '< th» people of Groat Britaia, if ibey onc^ 
undentood the solid iotomau of Irdand» ^fae ImA no fear») 
would attend to them." 

3rd, That <* the only aeeaiity vhich can hj posaihility 
exiat fpr the national conctumeBee oflrelaad, is a permanent 
and commanding influence ef iie JEtkgUah^ execuHve^ <jit 
raiier €f ikiEnglUk tabinei m ike eatmtiU of Irdomd^ 

4th, That << by the Unioa, we were to be reliered from 
British ^nd Irish fadum^ which is the true source of all 
our calamities." 

5th, That by it '^ we were to become one people with 
Engkmd:* 

6th, That *' the army of the empire would be employed 
where it was most wanted^ without any addUional expanse 
to either ctmniry" 

7th, That '< by the Union, the resources of Ireland must 
liecessarily Increase and augment most rapidly." 

8th, That ** Irehind would particqxUe in British capital 
and British industry." 

9th, That " it would elevate her to her proper atatiott 
in the rank of civilized naiiom,, and advance her from 
the degraded post of a mercenary province, to the proud 
station of an integral governing member of the greatest 
empire in the toorkl.** 

10th, That ** it would withdraw the higher orders of Iriah*^ 
men from the narrow and corrupted sphere of Irish politics^ 
and direct their attention to objects of national imporianee^ 
to teach them to improve their antural enei^s, and extend 
the resources of their country, to encourage manufacturing 
akill and ingenuity, and open useful chaimels for com* 
mercial enterprize ; and above aU aeriously to tame and 
civilize the lower orders of the people, to inculcate in them 
the habits of religion, and moro/t^, and industry y and due 
subordination, to relieve their wants and correct their 
excesses." 

1 1th, That *^ it would not drive (more than were then 
driven) of the nobility and gentry from Ireland, now 
impoverish the metropolis, nor render the evil of emiffra* 
tion greater than at this (his) day !!!" 

12th, That *^ the Union would be a fair prospect o£ 
piace, and wealthy and happinessy for Irdand," 

The following are some of the leading promiaea made 
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the fiii of gom rnme at by Mr. Under^SecreUnry Cooke in 
liis " argumenii for and agamU an Uimn ••"— Ist, Tlwt 
*< tk% sftine lotar tooii2tl be eootted lor Ireland aa for 
MvMesez or Yorkafaire/'—p. dO. 2feid, Tbat " from th^ 
unreased aacurhf aad advwata^ Irsland would deri?^ 
fnm the Union, abaenteaism woiM be conaideiably les^ 
sened.** Srd, That ** as DabKn would teoninrae to be tbe 
chief aeat of rerenae, Ac, it could not sufler.*' — ^p. 43. 
4tb9 That << a great decreaae of tazea and burthens would 
take place on account of the increased facility of goremiag 
Ireland/'— p. 44. 5th» That «" a great increase of trade 
and cemmeree would take place."— -sM. etb. That *' tbe 
great exports of Irish Imms would be secured aad con* 
firaied."— p. 45. 7th, That «« Ifeknd would be raised to 
a fuU equaUty with England."—- p. 55. 

Such were the conditions on which tlie Union waa 
propoaed ! Could any thing be more biautifid in 
anticipation, or a more blessed state of things for Ireland, 
as far as words went ? Should we be astonished, if those 
who thought that there was any truth in such solemn 
dedarations of men, would gire them some credit f But 
we shall coolly inquire in the proper place, were allj nay, 
was even one of these advantages, unless supporting 
Charter- Sekools and proselytizing JBastileSf secured to 
Ireland by the Uni<m ? 



CHAPTER IV. 
Sow was the Unum 



Bass and unprincipled as were the meaaa adopted to 
silence the voice of the Irish people, into an ac(|uiescence 
to the Union, they were not moie atrocioua than those 
employed in finally carrying it I 

Lord Grey, the present premier, (then Mr. Grey,) in hk 
speech against the Union, in the English parliament, 
Maich, 1800, stated these facts, that could not be con* 
troverted: 

1st, *^ That two thirda of the membeia for the' counties^ 
munkipal cities^ towns, and open plaoea) voted againat iba 
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Uiii<ni9 wbOst the majority in tta hjor WM compoaed oT 
members for rotten boroughs/* 

2nd, << That out of a bouse of 800 menbefs, 282 voted } 
Of these, 120 voted against the Union, although money 
to any extent, peerages, bishoprics for sobs, brothers, and 
nephews, the offices of judge, general, admiral, commis- 
sioner, ftc could easily have been gotten for a vote.** 

Srd« " That of the 162 who voted for the Union, no less 
than 116 were actual place-men, 9 or 10 were general 
officers, some of whom had not a Jboi of land m Irdamd; 
that from 20 to SO members were English and Scotchmen, 
put into parliament for the occasion ; and that there were 
not in fact above two or three honest votes for the Union.'* 

On these and other grounds even English Lords pro- 
tested against the measure, particularly Lord Grey and 
Lord Hol]and.-^5ee Parliameniary But v. 34, p. 828. 

Earl Grey made use of the following very eztraordinai^ 
words, on 7th Feb. 1799 :. 

<' Though you should be able to succeed in passing this 
act, which I doubt, you may rely on it, that the people of 
Ireland will onfy wait for on opportunity of reoovering 
their rightB^ whichy they will say» were taken from them hy 
force." 

On the 22ad of January, 1799, Lord Comwallis opened* 
a new session of parliament, with a speech, the condnding 
part of which was to this effect : 

«< The unremitting industry, with which our enemies 
persevere in their avowed design of endeavouring to affect 
a eeparajUon (f this kingdom from Gveai Britain^ must hav^ 
engaged your particular attention, and his Mcgesly com- 
mands me to express his anxious hope^ that this conside- 
ration joined to the sentiment of affection and common inte-^ 
rest, may dispose the parliament in both kingdoms, to 
provide the most effectual means of maiiniaining and tin- 
prooing a connexion euentiai to their common aecwriig^ and 
of consolidating as far as possible, into one firm and lasting 
fabric, the strength,' the power* and the resources of the- 
British Empire,*' 

' The craft and ingenuity of this speech are easily seeur; 
but it had its due effect. 

The committee appointed to draw up an address .to his. 
ma|8sty,. in acknowledgement of the above, craftfly of 
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ciWM, eompotodof the moet wiUlmgftimdi cf lAe mi*mM 
Ummif having on the 24lb of Jaaiuiy, 1799, lepaffCed, 
submitted a co^y of it to the Irish Hovse of CoBmens, in 
vrUch they intnMliifced a fieiiignphy an echo of that from the 
English fluaisliy, which being sepewtfliy put wns lest ly 
a mtifoiniy effio^ dearly proving, notnithstaading ell the 
schemes and yile means adopted, that the unbiassed roiee 
of the Ifisfa parlianwnt was dmdtMy agamsi the Union. 

Mr. Pitt, on the 81st January, 1799, after that ekbomte 
speech from which we hate extoaeled ^ wonderful effects 
the Uoioa was to have prodaoed in Ireland, submitted 
his celdbiatod assolutions, emlMBacing the general outUne of 
the intended eompaoi. 

Mr.jSkeHnhmmad others vainly opposed these msukmi ona, 
They ^texe after a month's driiboation, adopted by the 
parmUd gevemmemi of England, ae the ground-work of 
that '* happy roarriage'^ which was celebrated in about ten 
months after, and which brought forth such an unholy 
progeny. 

Wkilet Mr. Fkt was doing the dhrty work in EngkoMl, 
Lord Castlereagh was noti idle in Ireland. Although the 
voice of the country, as ftr aa it eauld ^easpr^u tCif^ was 
decidedly against the projected Union; aiibough the AnH^ 
IkmmkU were hailed in all parts with delig^ sad eveiy . 
■tack >of poputhu* indignation cast upon the wUUmg 9iavm 
•f the JEmfftisk goHfemmenij yet this unfortunate man pro* 
teeded to complete the deatruction of Irish independence ! 
The British peers met on the 19th March. The vital 
qnestion was nhera introduced by Lord Grenville, and an 
addaaas in ^or of it was carried by a majority ! 
' A oonferance was holdan with the commons on the en* 
WDg day, when It was proposed, that it should be offered 
IS ibis joint addreas of both houses. 
. Public indignation against the measure ran now so high 
tt Ireland, that it was deemed meet to pos^Mme its ooo^ 
tideration for another session. 

The parliaamnt assembled on the 15th January, 1800; 
fipan the ^estion being put upon the address, SirLaurenet 
Parsons (now Lard Reese) requested the deifc to read, the 
Ipeeches of Lord Comwallis in the preceding session, iu 
which lie had epekea fiurorshly of die Union. SirL.PHwmms 
eotarad into a bokl opposition to what he considered a vile 
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jiiaasare» and ddiberately charged die miniBten wiih lk« 
following infiuttoiu thinge; which they dare not, because 
they could noty deny. 

Isty <* In seeking to re-introduce the Union after it had 
been fully and faxrly reeded the prece^ng seaeion." 

2nd, " Of wanting to get 9l packed par&tmeni to deprive 
Ireland of her ancient constitution." 

3rd, '^ Of employing means to carry that measure, which^ 
if it even were of adnmtage to the country, would poUuie 
all the benefits it could produce." 

4th, ** Of prostituting the prerogative of the crown» by 
appointing men to places, so as to pcu^ a parUamaUJ' 

5, '^ Of preparing to bring the measure of the UnioA 
forward anew, when nuxrtial ktw teas preiominani ; when 
a formidable invasion was preparing i^ainst the country*- 
when apprehensions preyailed from without and from witiuii 
•—where the exercise of the public mind is by these 
circumstances precluded** 

6th, *' Of their contemplating this measure before the re<» 
^oval of Lord FitzwiUiam in 1795." See CoiiecL PoUL voL 
3, p. 495. 

On the 24th of January, 1799, Lord Tyrone brought 
up the address prepared by the committee, in which was a 
paragraph pledging the house to entertain the measure of an 
Union, as recommended in the king's speech, the debates 
on which lasted for four nights. Sir L. Parsons moved the 
expunging of this paragraph, which was carried by 111 
against 107. 

These things however were not sufficient ; on the 5th 
of February Lord CasUerpagh delivered to the house a 
message from his Excellency the Lord Lieutenant, acquaint- 
ing them, that he had a command from his Majesty, to lay 
before them the resolutions of the British parliament upon 
the subject of a more internal Union of the two countries, 
and to express his Majesty's earnest recommendation, that 
they would take them into their serious consideration.*^ 
After this he delivered a speech, in which he enumerated 
*' these advantages Ireland would derive from the Union, 
(which we have already given) with this additional one, 
" that it would release Ireland from an expense of £100,000 
in time of war, and £500,000 in time of peace ! 1 ! " 
* After the gregteat effort of truth| genius, and elo^piMHoa 
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^ffixSBt iU that plBrfa^ was ever knowt, on the 9tb of 
Jaaoary, 1800, a bribed majority of 43 t» Hb Ckmmons^ 
(160 for, and 117 against,) and of 49 in the Lords, was 
found in favor of the Union ! In February, 1800, the 
question was discussed in the Irish house of iords ; on the 
5th June, 1800, the third reading of the bill took places 
«nd was transmitted to England, where on the SOth of the 
same it passed the English house of commons and lords, 
and reeeived the Royal assent 2nd of July, 1800. 

" How this majority was obtained," says Barlow, " has 
been surmised— 27 new titles were added to the peerage ; 
promotions, grants, concessions, and promises were abun-* 
dantly lavished."— J?ut Irelandy p. 309. t^ 2. 

Of 37 new peers (says Barrington) created before the 
Union, 82 voted for it—Hiiti. of Leg. Union. 

As we haye g^ven the declarations of the supporters of 
the Union, we will give the declarations of those who 
opposed it, in the supplement or third part, that we may 
see whose predictions hare been rerified. 

Now the fate of Ireland was sealed ! now misery and 
discontent commenced ! Now absenteeism with all its hor- 
rors increased fourfold I " Scarcely," says Ensor, "bad the 
law passed, ratifying that great mischief the Unkm, when 
absenteeism, the predominant calamity of Ireland, was 
fearfully accelerated. The chief proprietors fled from the 
metropolis, as from an invading army; and the country 
affording neither interest nor expectation, they expatriated 
themselves^ in shame, in disgust, in anguish, in despair. 
A category of evils beset the land. Those who had enter-» 
^ined ftdr hopes, soon found their prospects darken, and a 
long night close the transient day. To infatuation succeeded 
self-torment. A chief judge died of a brc^en heart, because' 
he had participated in that signal treachery ; another judge 
asked pardon of God an4 his cbuntry, for sanctioning it 
with his vote; Pitt, the machinist, perished amidst the 
misfortunes of the empire ; and Castlereagb, in his pride 
and power, became his own executioner. The noble delin- 
quents and their race perish together; twenty-four Irish 
peerages have become extinct since the Union in January 
1801, exclusive of peerages under a superior title, but 
continued in an inferior honor ; and while* I write, another 
of the noble order, which stands between the prerogative* 
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tnd the piBople, as bound* between the huiitsmaii and ther 
bace, is eztittguiebed. Thos nature takes vengeance on tli» 
exalted tndtors to their country. The Union ecmnoi subsisi 
.•^^ia «nd death have fixed their peremptory seal ti deenr 
tipon it. Not all the vices of Fenlinattd to his parentage 
and fiBiinily» and country; not all the deeds' of the nag^ 
nanimous Allies, and the Holy Alliance, to Spain, Gehnany^- 
and Italy ; no, not the repeated partitions of Polaiid by tbe^ 
royal robbers, the Austrian, and Frederick, and Catherine,- 
equalled altogether the dreadful sum of sinning by ibe 
English ministry, in preparing, prosecuting, and accom*' 
plishing that sad catastrophe, tho incorpomte Union of 
Ireland with Greai BriiainJ* — JSnwr's Address t» (As* 
Psopk of Ireland. 



CHAPTER V. 



Was the Union the dehberaie aet of two dnUraoiinff 

Nations f 

' « The Union with England was a lotog fkrorite measure with 
British statesmen. 

« There is no doubt that the sense of the people was opposed to 
Ihe Union, and when that measure was first proposed in Parliament, 
even the most devoted servant of the minister forsook him, and hei 
was driven out of the house." — 0*J}ri$col, voL 2, p^ 197. 

Had the people of Ireland deputed their legisktilre' 
Iwpresentatives, to discuss the terms^ and delibera^fy to* 
Bg^e to. the articles of Union, they should have to blame 
themselves for the consequences ! 

Had the Union been a contract entered into after due 
ddiherationy by the mutual consent of the people of IrdanA 
and England^ however disadvantf^eous it might have 
proved to either, the Ugoiity of the act at least, would have 
been undodbted, whilst as to justice it might be otherwise. 

fonblanque, in Ms treatise qf Equity y b. 1, ch. 2, sect. 9, 
maintains, that a contract that is merely the spoliation <f 
xme party, to the. caprice, or folly, or monopoly of the other, 
ceases to be binding, although at first deliberately entered 
into. . Pothier maintains the same doctrine. 

But the Union between .Ireland and England claims 
legality on no ground of equity or justice, so far from it 
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%eiiig tfae wish of Ireland, it was in manifest opposition to 
that wish. 

In 1782, it. had been admitted by eren the English 
^oyemment, that Ireland was only bound by Itnot pasted 
-hy die hmffy die lordsy and commons of Ireland, 
• The people of Ireland in 1797, when they elected the 
commons, made choice of them to sit and rote in the /ruA 
house of parliament^ and diere and no where else to edabUsk 
iaiws for the government of Ireland. The members of the 
upper house, from 1782, made a compect with the Irish 
people to maintain the independence of Ireland. Neither 
house then had any authority to vote away the Irish 
constitution. They might yacate their seats in subserviency 
to the English members ; but diey oould not vote away me 
Irish parliament. They could not, without daring uncon- 
stitutional robbery, deprive the people of the right of 
self-legislation. 

Will the most determined advocate of the Union say, 
that the commons of England could rote the destruction of 
the English parliament, and transfer the legislatiye power 
permanently to Ireland, without any reference to the 
English people ? And, if not, on what ground of law^ or 
righiy m justice could the parliament of Ireland do it ? 

But let us first hear what the most learned civilians say 
upon this subject. 

Grotius says : '' If the supreme power shall really 
attempt to hand over the kingdom, or put it into subjection 
to another, / have no doubts that in this it may be lawfully 
tesisied. For as I have said before, it is in that case, 
another government, another holding oiF it; which change 
the people have a right to oppose^'^Rights <f War and 
J^eace, 1, 4, 10. 

Locke, in chap. 19, sect. 217, of his treatise of civil 
government, says : 

*' The delivery also of the people into subjection of a 
foreign power, either by the prince orhyihe l^fislature^ is 
a disisolutkm of the government. For the end why people 
entered into society being to be preserved one entire, free, 
independent society, to be governed by its own laws ; this is 
lost whenever they are given up into the power of another.'* 

It might almost be supposed he had the present case in 
oeatemplation^ when he wrote the following lines, so aptly 



4do they apply. From tbia'iiidiff>utable aalhorityf it appea» 
that the act of Union not only is absolutely roidy biu 
that the people are at liberty to chose a new legislatare $ 
for in the same chapter, these remarkaUe wonk occur : 
" Whensoever, therefore, the legislative shall transgress tbip 
filndamental rule of society, and either by ainbitioo, fear, 
folly, (MT corruption, endeavour to grasp themselves* or put 
into the hands of any other, an absolute power over the 
lives, liberties, and estates of the people ; by this breech of 
trust, thetf forfeit the power the people had put into their 
hands for quite contrary ends, and it devolves to the 
people^ who have a right to resume their original liberty, 
and by the establishment of a new legislature (such as they 
shall think fit) provide for their own safety and security ; 
which is the end for which they are in society."— jBfi^Mmi 
1694, p. 338. 

** When (says Puffendorff,) one state is so united with 
another, that to one its form and seat of government 
remains, but that the citissens of the other leaving their 
own residence, are transplanted into the eeaJt of government^ 
and placed under the laws of the other state, it is plain 
that the one is less, and that the supreme power should in 
iiiture be vested in the king and the lords, or be entirely 
dissolved ; but that which remains does not cease to be the 
same, although by such an accession, she may have received 
a signal increase*"— -£att7« of Nature andNations^ 8, 12, 6. 

'^ The whole comes to this, that the supreme power is 
in a vdn pursuit of its endeavours, by its own authority 
alone, to transfer the government to other hands, and that 
the subjects are not bound by such an act of their govern- 
ment, but that such a thing requires not less the consent of 
the people than of the government ; for as the government 
cannot be lawfully taken from the governors without their 
consent, so neither, without the consent of the people^ can 
another government he obtruded upon themJ* — ibid. 8, 5, 9. 

'* The legislative cannot transfer the power of making 
lau>8 to any other hands; for, it being but a delegated 
power from the people, they who have it cannot pass it 
over to others. The people alone can appoint the form of 
the commonwealth, which is by constituting the legislative, 
and appointing in whose hands that shall be ; and when the 
people have said, we will submit and be governed by laws 
made by such men, and in 3uch terms, nobody else can 
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«ay niher men shall make laws for them. The power of 
tbe legifllative being derived from the people by a poeitiye 
voUuUiKry grani and institadon, can be no other than what 
that positi7e ^ran/ conveyed ; which being only to make laws, 
and not to make legislators, the legidatiye can hare no 
power to transfer their authority of making laws, and place 
it in other hands*"— -ZOOI0 on go v em m aUt S, 11, 141. 

Tbe present lord chancellor of Irehmd, (Lord Plunket, 
then Mr. Plunket,) told the advocates of the Union, that 
Aey had not the power to destroy the people's constitution : 

*' I9 in the most express terms, deny (said he) the com- 
petency of parliament to do this act ! I warn you, do not 
dare to lay your hand on the constitution. I tell you that 
iff dreamstanoed as you are, you pass this act, it wiU be a 
milUfyf and that no man in Irehmd wiXL be bound to ebeg 
•t— I make this assertion deUbenOdy, I repeat it, and call 
npon any man who hears me, to take down my words. 
Yott hare not been elected for this purpose; you hare 
been appointed to make laws, noi iegiskUuree. You are 
q>pointed to act under the constitution, not to enter it. 
You are appointed to exercise the functions of leg^lators, 
and not to transfer diem ; and if you do so, your aeiisa 
diitoiutidn of tbe government; you dissolve society into its 
original elements, and no num m the land is bound to obey 
you . y on may extinguish youraelres, but parliament you 
cannot extinguish. It is enthroned in the hearts of tba 
people; it is enthroned in the sanctuary of the constitu* 
tion; it is immutable as the island it protects. As well 
might the frantic maniac hope that the act which destroys 
his miserable body, should extinguish his eternal souL 
Agun I thersfore, warn you, do not dare to lay your 
hffida on the constitution; it is abore your power ! ! ! ''-... 
^prndh 1800. 

Mr. Saurin to the same effect, said, ^' You may make 
the Union binding as a law; but you cannot make it obli- 
gatMy on conscience. It will be obeyed as long as England 
is strong; but resistance to it will be in the abstract a 
duty; and the exhibition of that resistance will be a mere 
question of prudence."— t6uf. A similar declaration from 
Earl Grey, we shall giro in the third part. 

But it may be said, that the Irish people did silentiy 
acquiesce to the Union. If they did, when erery act of 
iotimidntioiii of treacberyi atid of suppressing fuMk me$(» 
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ingsy that the grossest despotism could suggest, was adopte J, 
it would even sHU prove nothing^ as to their free and 
deliberate act. But notwithstandiiig all the base and un- 
constitutional means to beat down the public mind» even 
to silent acquiescence, it is notorious, that the voice of the 
Irish people was emphatically declared against the Union* 

In 1795, 9th April, on the mere report of the measttre, 
the people met in Dublin, and declared " that an Union with 
Great Britain and Ireland would be ruinous to the liberties^ 
wdependenee^ and property of Ireland; and that rather 
than accede to such a measure, they would resist erea 
their own emancipation." 

On the 9th December, 1798, at a meeting of the Irish 
har^ to take into consideration the intended Union, th^ 
following resolution was carried by a majority of 134| 
out of 166; leaving only 32, (not for the Union,) bat 
merely for adjournment : 

<< ResoWed, that the measuio of a legislative Union of 
this kingdom and Great Britain, is an innovation which il 
would be highly dangerous and improper to propose, at th9 
present juncture of the country.'^ 

On the 17th Dec. 1798, a meeting of the lord mayor, 
sheriffs, commons, and citizens of Dublin was held, whe» 
they agreed to the foUowing: 

*< Resolved unanimously, that having boldly defended th» 
constitution, in king, lords^ and commons, against the ope» 
and secret abettors of rebellion, we are determined steadily 
to oppose any attempt that may be made to surrender the 
free legislation of this kingdom, by uniting it with the 
legislation of Great Britun." 

On the 18th Dec 1798» a meeting of the bankers and 
merchants of the city of Dublin was held in the mansion 
house, the lord mayor in the chair, at which they unmi- 
mously 

** Resolved, that we look with abhorrence on any attempt 
to deprive the people of Ireland of their parliament^' and 
thereby of their constitutional right and immediate power 
to legislate for themselves." 

Mr. Seward, in his CoUeetanea PoUHeOy vol. 3, p. 487'>. 
tells us that, ^' the rejection of the Union (in Jan. 1799^)^ 
was so highly approved of by the kingdom in general, thai 
public addresses were voted from txU parts^ to those wha 
had opposed it in parliameut." 
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Meeting* were held and petitions forwarded against thtf 
Union, at Birr, (where Major Rogers with an armed foro« 
inarched against a country meeting,) at Belfast, Limerick, 
Drogheda, Newry, Maryborough, Carrickfergus^ Portadown, 
he* &C. the counties of Dublin, Cork, Limerick, Wexford* 
Cavan, Longford, Tipperary, Galway, Monaghan, Fer« 
managh, Kilkenny, Meath, Carlow, the King and Queen's 
Counties, Leitrim, Kildare, Down, Westmeath, Tyrone^ 
Antrim, Waterford. — Snsor, p, 95. 

Thus, nearly e?ery county in Ireland met and protested 
fgainst the Union. '* 707,000 of the Irish people, (says Mr. 
O'Connell) petiti<med agunst the Union, whilst little more 
than 3000 (with all the bribes, and places, and influence 
of government) could be got to sign for it.'* — Letter to (he 
pe^ of Enghndy Feb. 18SL 

*' It was said in his Majesty's, and in the Irish Lord 
lieutenant's speeches, (said Earl Grey in his speech, April 
dlst, 1800,) that the consent of the people should be a 
preliminary ingredient in the measure ; and in support of 
this we are told, there are a number of addresses in its 
Siivor ; but as not one of these addressee was ever laid before 
parliament^ or the public, we know not by whom, or by 
how many, or how few they are signed; not one of them 
howerer, was from any public meeting regularly convenedy 
and were obtained by the force of 40,000 bayonets, 
martial law, and the suspensions of the Habeas Corpus act ; 
whereas considering the present state of Ireland, (convulsed 
after the insurrection,) there are petitions truly miracnloua 
at the other side, from 27 counties and 18 cities, towns^ 
and corporations, regularly and publicly convened, signed 
by upwards of 113,000 persons;" (there being 2 petitions 
signed by 3000 persons for it,) but adding those who signed 
subsequent petitions against it, the number was 707,000. — 
** There are" adds Earl Grey, *' 120, mostly county and 
eity members, against it, and 162 in its favor, of whom 
1 16 are placemen and pensioners, besides English generala 
on the staff, possessing not an acre of ground in Ireland^ 
and introduced into parliament by means of 63 vacaneiei^ 
ereaUdfor the purpose of giving them an opportunity of 
voting away a parliament in whose continuance they had 
no interest." — Is it necessary now to ask was the Unioift 
the deliberate act of two contracting nations? Did it re* 
eaive the sanction <tf the Irish people f Must we not thea 

m2 
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add with Mr. Under- Seerttary Cookey the goyeramettt advo- 
cate of the Union: ''that when one nation ia coerced ,%» 
to unite with anotheri that auch Umon savors of sutjec* 
tion/'— /I. 9. 



CHAPTER VL 
Have the pledgee of the Union been h^? 

« The Union*' (says C. J. Fox, when Secretary of State,) «<^W89 
atrocious in its prindpl^ and abominable in its means. It was a 
measure^ the most disgiacefiil to the government of the countryg 
that was ever earned or proposed. **-»&« i^«cA m M* Chrmueie^ 
JFeb. 4, 1806. 

Will any honest man say, that the conditions on which 
the Union was proposed and carried, have heen faithfully 
performed? 

It is perftict)y true, as Pbstlethwayt anticipated, not only 
that England got an additional half mUUon from Ireland 
by the contract, but that she has got several millions, 
without giving remuneration. It is true, that she has not 
only gttned an increase in her navy and in her army, by 
the *< holy connection," but has taken from Ireland her 
best blood, and her best treasurea! It is true, that she 
has not only gained by the additional absentees that retired 
there to live on their Irish estaieSf bttt also gained by theit 
heartless treachery to their native land. It is, in fine, true^ 
that England has gained every thing she could from Ireland, 
until there remains scarcely any more to be guned, and 
that, like a cadaverous bird of prey, England has sucked 
her blood until she has no more to suck ; thus proving, that 
her ill-gotten gain is now her greatest loss / 

A curse on ll^ land, by the Union was sown, 

And now, •< mother" Britain, tha^ curse is your owik 

But, what has Ireland gained by the Union ? Answer 
this, ye Union sages and Anti- Union haters ! What has 
Ireland got but want, misery, and starvation ! 

The Union was to have placed Ireland on the same 
footing tmth England, Has it done that, whilst almost 
every office of character in Ireknd^ is filled by JBngliskmmh. 
or the office tranrferred altogether to England ? 

Has It done that, when, since the war, it has takea^ 



/ 
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£30,000,000 of taxes off England, and not a quarter of a 
million off Ireland ? 

It was to hare aecured to Ireland, a saying of haHf a 
mUHan in war, and a million in peace ? Has it done that ? 

How many millions has Ireland been enabled to save 
ainee the war? She ought to have saved, at l^t, 
£15,000,000. Where are they? Is it not a fact, that 
she is didly growing worse and worse, since the war ? 

That peace, which to her, with a domestic parliament, 
would haye increased her prosperity, beyond perhaps any 
nation in tlie world, has only been the means of increasing 
to the verge of ruin her wretchedness, by the miBgovem- 
ment of a foreign legislature ! 

She was to have been secured from additional debt. Is 
that the case now, when from a debt of £17,000,000, in 
1799, it has been' increased to £134,000,000!!! 

Ireland was to have borne her part of the expenses ef ' 
Great Britain in the proportion of 2 to 15 I Is that the 
(3se in the payment of her taxes, in her domestic revenue, 
in the expenses of the church establishment, in the assimi- 
lation of her taxes, or in the assimilation of the currency ? 

Ireland, by the Uni<m, was to have -domestic peace. 
Did the " parental parliament of England" adopt measures 
for that purpose ? Was the infamous sub-letting act, which 
is daily destroying one class, and the disfranchising aely 
which Is hourly destroying another, calculated to do that ? 
Was the partial and unjust distribution of the yeomanry 
the way to secure peace ? Was the selection of juries, of 
the police, and of persons in' other offices, of notorioue 
intolerance, instead of selecting them with fairness and 
impartiality, the means of doing that ? Were the churcho 
rate bill, the vestry bill, and the burial bill, by which the 
people are robbed of, at leasts half a million annually, 
(without baring even a vote in its ^bursement) to support 
an already extravagant and monstrous establishment, the 
means of securing peace or harmony in Ireland ? 

The means of giving religious instruction were to have 
been distributed with an impartial hand amongst all classes, 
an an equitable ground. Has that been done, whilst 
£30,000 \& given to an Institution* which adopts regu^ 

• Kildaie-place Society, in 1631, when this was, written. Th» 
Gorenunent, at the eleventh hour, have been ^rcnf to do something; 
w this head. How long they will set justly ws shall see» 
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lations incompatible with the religion of the great mas^ of 
the people, for whose improvement its profits were to have 
been solelf established, and whilst other societies receive 
thousands yearly, who revile and traduce the cxeed of the 
inhabitants ! 

The Union was to have increased all our great national 
resources ! Has it done so ? Has England done half as 
much in Ireland as it did in Scotland or in Wales ? Has it- 
will it ever cultivate the 5,000,000 of acres that lie waste 
in Ireland^ which if duly improved and divided among the 
poor, might give them the means of support ! 

The Union was to have increased the agrieuUurey numu^ 
faeturej and commerce of Ireland. Has it done that, whilst 
we find every branch of each almost totally destroyed ? 

It was to have rewarded talent, invigorated genius^ 
increased the arts, and made the sciences flourish. Has It 
done that, when we find scarcely the name oi art or 
edence in Ireland^ and whilst wit and learning, talent and 
genius, are only known to be despisedy or to be forgotten f 

It was to have rendered the people he^py, prosperotts* 
and contented. Has it done that, when we find, out of a 
.population of 7 or 8 millions, upwards of 3,500,000 with- 
out any labor, of which about 2,000,000 are in a state of 
comparative want, and not less than 500,000 in a state of 
starvation ? 

We are in this place, merely asking those questions, 
before we proceed to our proofs. 

Has the Union worked well for Ireland according to our 
modem eeonomuts, and reporters of our '* advancing pros- 
.perity," because we are exporting every article that is good 
4n Irelandy to the amount of sevenil miUions^yearly, to satisfy 
"the eternal drain, whilst the great mass of the people 
cannot get two meals of potatoes and salt in the day ? Will 
these sagacious politicians tell us gravely, that whilst Ireland 
k driuned every year of, at least £7,000,000 in taxes and 
absentee remittances,* without any retwmy that she is not 

; ' " ■■ " ■'■' ■ III! I .. !■■ I.. I .1,1 I. ^ I, , 

* RjCTonue ackaowkdged in the Publio Accounts .£4^660,982 
Omitted Items, ....... 639,744 

Revenue paid upon commodities imported from England 2, 150,000 



Sosl Taxation of Ireland, (in 1630) - • . £7,450,787 

BnU9fftr ArdMV«9.1830^ p. SOU. 
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yearly approaehing nearer to her final ruin, if thia drain be 
idlowed to continue ? And will these gentlemen tell how 
this ruin can be prevented^ but by the amicable Repealcfthe 
Union ? Will a foreign legislature tax the Irish absentees ? 
-^wUl it do— -has it done-— or can it ever do ample justice 
to Ireland ? Had it erer the will to treat Ireland as itself? 

And if it had the will, can it hare the means of 
attending to Ireland's wants ? Has it the time to examine 
erery thing concerning our state, and at the same time of 
attending to the state of England ? Do we not find, day 
after day^ Ireland treated with indifference or contempt, or^ 
what is worse, the miseries of her people laughed at by her 
misnamed representatives ? 

Were net the massacres at Castlepollard and at New- 
townbarry, tieated with as much levity as if a paroel of 
dogs had been shot by hunters or fpwlers, for pleasure ? 

Under what head — in what department, has Ireland been 
tseafted by British statesmen since the Union, as England's 
sister ? Is it in her debt, taxes, representation, constitueney» 
trade, commerce, or agriculture ? 

Debt— Need we ask, has the pledge relative to the Debi 
been kept? Alas I like every other part of the unnatural 
compact, it was false in its beginning, and is still falser in its 
end ! Pitt and CasUereagh, anticipating the holy Unioa 
of the sister and mother country, contrived to increase the 
Irish debt to such an extent, that for the two years of 
rebellion it exceeded by nearly eight millions, what it was 
for the four years preceding. Thus, according to the 
government account of the revenue, (published by Grriersoi^ 
in 1800, p. 81,) whilst the national debt in— 

1794 was £9,118,790 

1795 4sS53,990 

1796 6,041,856 13 4 

1797 7,082,256 13 4 



Or for the four years only ^ - £20,591,893 6 8 

In 1798 it was £11,059,256 13 4 

1799 17,466,540 

^ — £28,525,796 13 4 



Or in these two years, more than in 
^,th9 formeri the sum 0^ • - £7,933,903 6 8 
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To form an idea how this augmentation was created, wa 
have only to look to p. 85, of the same t^ffkial (b)eumenti 
where wb find that whilst the expense of the army in Ire- 
land for 1795, was only £1,688,538 8 5f ; the expense of 
the same in 1798 (paid in 1799) was £4,286,602 18 4|. 
The keeping up of an additional army in Ireland, (and Pits 
borrowing 3 millions on the credilt of Ireiandy *on the 14th 
of February 1800,) augmented the debt of Ireland in 
January 1801, to £26,841,219, whilst the debt of Great 
Britain was 420,000,000. Ireland's debt then bore the 
interest, at £1,086,977, (of which £478,175 was paid in 
Great Britain,) thus leaving the interest of Great Britun 
at about £16,000,000. In the act of Union, there was 
an express provision, guaranteeing Ireland from any res- 
ponsibility with the English debt previous to 1801 ; cob* 
sequently not for one penny of the aforesaid 420 millions. 
The time, however, for the conscdidation of the Exchequer 
arrived in 1816^ and then the ^' paternal governors ef 
England" decided, that Ireland should share the buidena 
created before, as well as those after the Union ! 

Thus our whole territory is mortgaged, not .only for 
our own debt, but for that of Great Britain, in violation of 
the sacred compact. Hence, instead of our proportion of 
£380,000,000, we are saddled with that of £800,000,000. 
Thus is not only the solemn pledge broken, but the 
fundammkU part cf the cut of Umon is already repealed by 
the imperial legislature / Are we then to be told, that the 
Union cannot be repealed without blood, whikt in defiance 
of the most sacred pledge, the British legislature, to the spo- 
liation of Ireland, has already repealed its vital clause? Men 
of England ! Men of justice — is such an Union a righteous 
bond ? But this is not all. The alleged amount of the debt 
to the consolidation of the Exchequer, in Jan. 1817, was 
£44,888,355, ^Report of the state of the PooTf p. 837,] 
being the excess of expenditure over income, between 1800 
and 1817 : this was at least £2Q,000,000 over the addi- 
tional debt,~ibr which Ireland should have been justly 
responsible, if the " parent legislature had acted fair 
towards her." Mr. V. Fitzger^d then said, that '* for 
the 15 years preceding the Union, the debt was only 
£41,000,000, whereas for the 15 years succeeding, it wi^ 
^148,000,000. IHansarcPs Debates, vol 34. p. 389.] 
tl^oce be said, that ^' Ireland contracted for an e^^•« 
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^mre she was not able to bear/' Had he odd that she 
inm. saddle^; wi& several millions more than Eo^and 
declared t should be her part, he would hare sfioken more 
eoKready^ The just ratio of ability (as to debt) should have 
been as 1 to 11. In that {itoportion taxes should then have 
been imposed, and the debt lened ; and if that had been 
the caaoy the Irish debt between 1800 and 1817, woald 
not have exceeded 24 millions. But, if the faith -keeping 
Isgislature of England kept her promise with Ireland, even 
this 24 minimis would have been paid by Ireland, as Mr. 
Staunton has ably shown ; so that if a final settlement were 
BOW made, in accordance with the terms of the *^ compact," 
Ireland would not only shew clean hands, but a debt against 
England on these fire counts : Ist, The uncredited taxes 
since 1800. 2nd, The full amount of relief withheld from 
Ireland since the war. 3rd, The amount of Revenue 
raised in direct yiolation of the 6th article of the Union, on 
salt, hops, coals, &c. 4th, The -amount of undue taxation, 
or such taxation produced by an increase of permanent 
burdens since the Union, disproportioned to the increase of 
such burdens in Great Britain. 5th, Surplus revenue, 
which, according to the 7th article of the Union, should 
hare been applied to local improvement in Ireland. 
r Thus the state of the case, as to the debt between 
Great Britain and Ireland, even on the Union act, if justice 
were done since that, would be. 

Due to Ireland, by baUmce of transfers £6,587,000 
Amount of taxation imposed in viola- 1 ^ ^ qqq qqq 

tion of the Union - - - - J " ' ' 
Excessive taxation, preceding the con-1 ^ 20 000 000 ' 

solidation - - - - - J ' ' ' 
Unacknowledged taxation since do. - 8,000,000 
Relief due to Ireland agreeably to the) ^ 15 000 000 
Union - * * - --j' * ' 

£54,587,000 
From whidi deduct as above - 44,888,000 

Balance in favor of Ireland - £9,699,000 * 

*i > . I ■ I ■■ I ■■■ ■ I 

** Sde Mr. Staunton's able article on the national debt! 
Sums received and paid for reduction of national debt.— P. 
Bepart. 29th of February^ 1832.— Great Britain ^65,370,072 16 6 

Ireland - - 383,720 U 4 

Je5,703,793 10 10 
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Where then is tbe candid EngliBhinaii, who^ viewing suclt 
a scandalous Tiolation of a pledge, will not exdaim with 
General Coekbum, that ^< a more iniquitous, outragfeous, 
act of injuBtice and robbery, nerer was equalled in all ^ 
plundering atrocities of nations !" ' 

Need we tell tbe timid politicians, who say that Ireland 
could not pay her debt, even allowing it to be d£54,000,000, 
with a separate legislature, that one year r^a r^crmed /s^- 
laJtwre in Irdand would settle that debt; whereas it is 
probable it never can be settled in an English legislature, 
with its £800,000,000 of debt, unless by an universal 
bankruptcy. By such a legislature in Ireland, selling off 
^fae Church lands, (allawing all classes to support their own 
clergy,) which would bring 30 or 40 millions ; by taxing the 
absentees, and preventing the present annual drain of 
£4,000,000 ; by cultivating at least 3,000,000 ottt of the 
5,000,000 of the present unprofitable acres in Ireland; 
)uid by having the amount of the undue taxes now levied^ 
devoted to this national purpose, Ireland's national debt 
(allowing it even to be £50,000,000) could be paid in one 
year ; and this country, by a system of just legislature and 
economy, might be one of the most flourishing nations In 
the world. 

Shall we continue to ask have the pledges made at the 
Union been kept? Alas! even at the moment of per* 
petrating the fell act the treaty was broken, and what are 
we to expect since ? ** The uniform conduct of the British 
Government and the imperial parliament towards Irelimd, 
since her incorporated union with Great Britain (Mr. Plow- 
den observes) has tended rather to disappoint and irritate^ 
than to sooth and conciliate her affections for Great Britain. 
Not one of those flattering objects have been realised, which 
the Irish, before the Union, had been taught to expect from 
tbe liberality of an imperial parliament, uninfluenced by the 
local prejudices of their own senate. As every effort to 
improve tbe condition of Ireland, attempted in the imperial 
Parliament, has failed, the Irish naturally consider the 
tedress of their grievances more remote and desperate than 
whilst they had a parliament of their own. To the impe- 
rial parliament they send not one-sixth of the representatives^ 
and can therefore claim no control over the present house 
of commons." 
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According to even Lord Castlereagb, tbe average mem- 
We for Ireland in 1800, should have been 106— -tboa: 

•For Population 202 members. 
Exports - 100 
Imports - 93 
Revenue - 39 

434 

Being as th^ mean of the entire lOS}, without eVto aDotK 
lag any for comparative rental. 

In defiance however of his own ca1culati6n, Irelimd was 
d«|)rived of 8 members at the time of the Union. 

Mr. Newenham shortly after demonstrated not only 
this flagrant injustue, but proved that upon equitable 
grounds of legislation^ Ireland was robbed of at least %9 
nembersy thus: 

For comparative ]Pop«i1ati<»n !^^d membera. 

Exports - 17d 
Imports - 168 
Revenue - 85* 
Recital - 186 

846 

the medium being 169| 



Again taking the population of 1821, the proportion of 
trishmen capaMe Of bearing arms, was 1,664,437, and that 
t)f Great Britain, 2,928,951 ; which is 3 to 5, or as a 
military population, 1-j^ to 3 ; so that if Great Britain ha$ 
553 members, Ireland on this principle should have 314— < 
taking the present population, the men in Ireland .capable 
<tf bearing artns, are about 2,000,000, which should give 
Ireland a still ^eater representatioav 



ii 
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If how^rer. we coopU* Iwhnd with Grert Btiui* u 
to Territory, Population, Houws, Rerenue, Importa, and 
Exports with the relative proportion of m<A, cdralating 
SSSmembers for Great Britam-we sUl find that Iidand 
is entitled to 161 members at least. 
1. TERRITORT. LSSTtSSSSf 

tctii^ calculated 
J at 653 memben 
IIDK Ot. Britain. 



Koi of Statute 



No. of Statute 



Acres in Gt. 
Britain, f 
56,01^9,400. 



Acres in Ire- 

80, 437,974. 

a. POPULATION 

in 182l.t 

treUnd, .Great Britain, 
$,801,827 [ 14, 391,031 

8.1ionsES 

in 1821.§ 



Hfo. of InliB. 
bited Houses 
in Ireland, 
1,142,602. 



N(^ o^ Inha- 
bited Houses 
in Gt. Britain 
2,629,629. 



4. RJbSVENUEi I 



InIraUnid,5th 



^£4^660,993. 



InGt.Britaliif 



J^an.1830, 5th Jan. 1830, 



£50,786,682. 



6. IMPORT& 1 



in Ireland, in 
1825, the last 
return made, 
£8,596,785. 



In Gt. Britain, 
in 1828, 

£43,467,747. 



6, EaCPORT&** 



In Ireland, in 
1825, the last 
return made, 

t 

£9,243,2ia 



In Gt. Britain, 
in 1828, th« 
nearest ap- 
proximation, 
£61,082,695. 



201 



S61 



260 



07 



109 



83 



6)971 



f Deduced from th« 
Trigonometrical sur^ 
Teysof GU Biifaiife 



1813-1814. 



I Census returns of 
1821. 



€ Census teCurns of 
1821. 



I Atihual Finance Ac 
counts. 



f fVom Bvport on sl^ 
of the Poor, 1830. 



•i Frow Annual F»* 
nance Committeea 



hj the aborei Ireland cUttim 161| members* 
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' Bm if we cefer ta i;M>pii]Atioii» which in the mind of 
everj gemiiiie Relbnii0r> fiMrnife the skuuUiTd tf vtprtMn^ 
italuMy Ireltttd is still entitled to, at leasts the number of 
■MuheHB she had before the inAtmoas act ^ Union. 

Aeoording to the population return of 18Sfl— *the popu* 

latioa of Enghnd was 12,000,000 500 representativee ; 

«hat of 'Ireland was 6»801y887; or» in round numbersy 
7,000,000, which entitles her to 990 represenutiTeo i 

Cidettlating Ireland's prssent population at S^OOO^OOO* 
and allowing England to ha?e I8,000|000| the former ia 
ittititled to 307 members ! 

Now, allowing b^ the anticipated Reform bill> that 
beknd will be allowed even 30 additional members, must 
we not stiU admit that a gross and palpable act of injustice ia 
committed in her regard?* But way urge the argument 
at all, woce if we had even our original 30nO representatiyea 
against upwards of 500, m afir^gn Ugidattart^ we never 
sottld expect the same measure of justice we would necaa* 
mirSf§ obtain, from half the number at hom% under th^ eye, 
iafliiaace, and control of Ireland's own opinion ? '* Let it 
he eonsklered, thatt the legiilatite business of Ireland 
eeeopied in Aer oicw |MiriMMiail^ neariy as much time aa 
ia now devoted to the b^tnmim cf ih$ tkm naikm».**'^ 
O'Driacol's views of Ireland, voL %. p. 183. 

But what is still more important for ua to consider!— haa 
the pledge at the time oi the Union, in favor of the electors 
or apuitfftianay of Ireland, been ksM? 

Have the population now a vdce lU the election of their 
repreaentatives, in the same propottion that they had at dm 
time of the Union ? 

At that period, ^from 1793,) the 40«. freehoMers had a 
vote— nowi unless m cities, they have no vote. 
" It is not easy to give the number of voters in 1800; 
but from the pariiamentary retuma in 1889, they were 
about 850,000. Of this number, about 800,000 were 
40r. freeholders. By the late disfranchisement act they ara 
now rsdnced to 80,000 ; by which, at least, 180,000 Vetera 
were aacrifioed at the abrine <oi corrupt power. What 
numbed Ireland may have by the intended Reform InD^ it 



^ * How much stranger is this argumeot now, whett 

lastmd of Sd^ has got only 5 additional members^ out of which 

the oovn^ bmmigh gf Ttinity CaUeg^ got aa wIMimel siii. 
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is not easy to Bay; but cdn^klering the joy which the 
British ministry evinced at d^trbying the francbiie uh 
Ireland, it is likely it will not be 50,000, or one fourth of 
the number we had at the thne of- the Unions* and shodd 
ei^oy^ if there w^e . ftdth ia British statesmen, towarda 
Ireland ! 

But if additional aiguments are required . to i^rove, that 
the terms of the Union have been grossly violated, can wi^ 
not firoduce them? Can we not advance ^/2ic^ to shew* 
that the f' Union" was a fraud upon Ireland ; and, as Flood 
prophesied, that its proposers seized upon the credulity q€ 
one class; whilst ' they robbed the other of their rights ? 
Those who wish to study additional evidence, may see it 
in a ^' StcUemeni an behalf of the Manttfaoturers of JreUufd^*^ 
printed by BiundeU^ DMin^ 1830, shewing that the exist-<, 
enoe of the present rate of duty on the importation of coal 
into Ireland, is a violation of the* treaty of Union between. 
Great { Britain . and : Ireland. What makes this tract, the 
ipore forcible is, that It is drawn up by those fnatieraie menf 
who are afraid to discuss 4he Repeal, lest it might derange 
their /monopoly ! These raanv howeyer, can tell tru^, 
when it i^ects their own pockets. > Why not stand by the 
peopky when the robbery affects them ? < Why not join the 
kingdom in what affects evtery part of it? But '* necessity, 
has no law.'* These trimming traders will 'soon be forced 
to take their stand in the legal and constitutional struggle- 
to obtain for Ireland^ the restoration of her national and, 
natufal right of seif-kgialatUm. rAft-er 30 years' experience, 
do we require further evidence to prove, that the Union has. 
worked the injury, and if allowed to cpntinu^, will work, 
the ruin of Ireland ? Look to the loss of native legislation- — 
to the emigration of our nobility and gentry — to the ruin, 
of ouif liberty— ^to the decline of our metropolis«->to the 
destruction of our trade — to the alteration of our currency^' 
in orda: to nssimilaie our expenses to thojse of England,, 
whilst, by the same process, a legal robbery is effected^, 
through the inaitrumentality of stampa^ postage^ .&c. Lool^ 
to the sequestoation of Irish- capital from our petqflCf .and 
its lodgment in the British funds— to the ruin of one ckssj^ 

* T^e number of registered voters in Ireland, i|i Dece;mber^. 
1832, was under this calculation ! 
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to the monopoly of anotlhe^. Look to the violation of 
ihe treaty of 1800, in reference to the exportation of Irish 
ipiriCi — ^to the undue preference given to the Scotch 
IMitinera^*— to the transfer of offices ftom Dublin to Ix>ndon 
•—to the ndnoiis duties imposed upon Irish paper manufac- 
tures— >to the infHngemeni of the act of Union* which 
pledged the English legislature to allocate the savings of 
Irish expense, (now nearly £2|000,000,) towanfa Irish 
improvement— to the withdrawing of the protecting dutie^ 
on Irish doth, 20 years before the stipulated time— -to the 
dtfstmctibn of Our provision trade — ^to our increased bank- 
ruptdes and decaying revenues— to our returning feversf 
ana periodical tiunines, occasioned by want and misery I 

If the united provinces of Holland, once subject to 
Spun, threw off the yoke of bondage, under the impression 
that the latter hiad violated her cHcuiars if Belgium refused 
toy longer to be subject to Holland, under the conviction: 
&at her rights and liberties were despised by the other; 
if America itself separated from Great Britain, on account 
of violated treaties — will Ireland not be permitted to seek 
from Britain, the fulfillment of her compact, and be allowed 
Ifjiderai t/fUoHf ^bich, while it secures justice to Irelaad, 
U the only secure mode of preventing a separatum which 
the mi^fovemars of Ireland will render inevitable, if they 
peitevere in their present inhuman course towards this 
conntry? 

The reports from Ai parUa$netUary commitieeSf in 1823 
and 1825, on the taxation of the City of Dublin, present 
most unanswerable documents, in proof of the decay and 
misery to which the metropolis has been reduced, since the 
Union; and the unpaiidleUed increase of local taxation on 
the dtiiens of the metropolis, since that ill-fated measure* 

We implore of oUr Ikclaration meth and our " WaU a 
uhite msn^ to examine these documents, and tell us, on 
what ground of justice, or charity, or honor, can they 
attempt to make a. party against die wants and wishes oif 
tte Irish people? 

We entreat those conciliatory men, who deem it more 

• 802 Pufhiisni of .Scotch whukejr wore imported into Dublie 
Imgn tins 7th of Jaausiy to tha SOthof April 1831, which aTsnged 
at MM eadi, mads jei7,8«Ql— AMPlMlim la /M^ 2Ut 4miL 

issi. 

li9 
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charitable to secure their own monopoly, than to re^ctie :l 
millions from starFation, by domestic^ parental legislation^ t» ii 
weigh the following words of £arl Grey, in 1800: 

*' The property of a nation should not be kft to ihe is 
discretion of any man, or set of men, who are strangers, 
bowerer just or generous be or they may be/'-;— i^peecA n 
against the Union, 

We ask then again, have the pledges been kept ? Was -i 

Ireland (agreeably to the act of Union) subjected only to i 

her proportion of taxes, when, in 18 16, the- period of 
consolidation arrived? Did the revision of contracts^ ^, 
pointed out in the 7th article of the Union, take place ? 
Was not England to liquidate down to the proportion of 
7^ to 1, and not that Ireland should rise to that proportion ? 
Lord Castlereagh took the exports and imports in 1800^ 
as 7 to 1, those for Ireland being in the three yeara 
preceding the Union £10,225,000, and those for Great 
Britain being £73,961,000. The imports and exports qC 
Ireland for 1816, seen in Finance Accouutaof 1816, were 
£13,182,999, wliile the Britisbwere £96,971,476, makiujg; 
the British proportion greater than that of 1800. The articles 
of consumption alluded to were malt, spirits, wine, tea,] 
tobacco, sugar, and coffee. The following were the relativQt 
proportions of the two countries in 1816 v — 

Great Britain, 1816. lEeFand, 1816. 
Malt, - - - 5,691,369 „..,. 655,327 

Home spirits - 2,686,277 1,422,317 

Foreign Spirits 2,495,658 17,656 

Wine, - - - 1,610,299 167,158 

Tea, - - . 2,956,719 ...... 405,777 

Tobacco, - - 2,035,109 .„„. 750,510 
Sugar, - - - 3,166,851 ...... 445,341 

Coffee,. - - ' 290,834 8,192 



£20,923,116 £3,872,278 



Here we have a proportion of nearly 1 t» ^, arisingl 
manifesdy from the increased taxation of Ireland, but ad- 
ding the above amounts to the totals of exports and imports, 
according to the Castlereagh plan, there is a proportion of 
about 1 to 7, and the grand proportion of the Union waa 
1 to 7| ! ! ! This does not show that the " circumstanced 



a 
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in 1816 had altered more tbaa firacUonaUy from those of 
1800, though tiiey were supposed to be such as to warrant 
an equalization of all duties and responsibilities, notwith- 
standing the inordinate increase of Irish taxation. 

At the period of the Unioi^ ^^0 millions of debt» with 
which Ireland had nothing to do, required an annual tax^ 
ation to the extent of £ld,80Q,000|^ and hence the income 
tax of 1800, amounting to nearly £6,000,000 a year, and 
other t^xes peculiar to Great Britain. Ireland having been 
declared, in 1816, unable to bear what was called h#r own 
debt, it was enacted by the Imperial pa^rliament that she 
should be subject to this enormous mass of £ritish debt. 
Being insolFent, it was enacted . that she should have the 
responsibilities of teeming wealth. Being declaredly unable 
to contribute 1 to 7^, it was eqacted that ahe- should not 
only contribute 1 to 3 as to the future, but as to the past. 

The act., has been violated in alnjyost every scheme, of 
every ]Pix)|mce Ministei: since 1800 1 Befer to article six* 
and ybu will find that coals, salt, and hops were exempted 
from all increase of djuty ; and if you look into the schedule 
of duties,, you will find that each of, these articles, was mhr 
jected to an eQormous increase of d^tie8. 

The effect of the " consolidation" has been, thi^ ^t haf 
given u& war taxes in the eighte<9nth yei^ of peace. If the 
taxes repealed in Ii:ela^d. sinci^ the war be contrasted, thej 
will be found ta be nearly equa)». Tfiec^ havie, been 
enormous rc^trenchments :qC expenditure in this conn try, bu^ 
we have had no benefit fropa them.;,E.very p^nny savedtfaas 
gone to the Exchequer, committed f«^g»e.arly, sixteen millions 
annually of taxes bc^fore the national patpterskip was foiv 
med, and has been, lost to this couiitry., tb||f, j.by t]^ 
Upion we have got ovr debt raisi^d frqm 7 niilli9nB^(]m 1797) 
tp 134 millions! demanding an annual charge .beyond t^9 
whole rexenufi of jtbe coqntiry. , Whil*'' the toxf^^pf Engird, 
between 1791 anil .l'8l5> were rajsiid in the. proportion ,. of 
froqa 10 ^o 21^, tWe of Ireland, increased, as from 10. t^ 
44|; pi* in other words, Ireland's l^es increased aa. i^^iin 
1 to 4 ; whilst those of England inpre^s^d only ^.1 to ?,! 
(See Finance .pqnn-t of 1815 ;) and, sjific/^, L815^ .^^.^i^ 
proportiojft Im been still greater, agaijost J^eiandj j, .,, |.. t .[ 

■ - • . » ' ' 
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CHAPTER VIL 

V(U A^ Urdoii $et¥red to Irdand Ou propot^ 

To answer tMs qumtlon Mtiafactdrilyy w6 intend to in- 
qnt^» t6 whftt condition has the Union reduced Irelatid ? 

Ist, As to her liieratnrey pmicularly is the avts and 
sciences* 

find. As to liberty, general and particuhr, national Idid 
personal ! 

Siil, As to agrfcttltfire, including all its branches. 

4ih, As to nianiiflicture in d1 its departments. 

5th, As to commerce wlih domMic and forelgid cdnn- 
tnes. 

6thy Atf to the condition of die peopk at large. 

VnAtt Mch of these heads, it will be our busiikess Hot 
ttler^ly ut adtaikee argfuihents; but to answer objections 
tlnlt nare been, or may be itrged l^gunst the ngfat of 
I^kind legislatifig fbr herself. 

iThere are & few general remarloB we Wish to make, Whicl^ 
iriiduld be attended io by alt those who form a ctqj^ous 
estimate of the state of Irdand before the Union, com^ 
pared to ber preilent^^ituation. 

Tiibse Who Wish to make otda (^xm fir Ok UkuMj heffik 
hf tra'cftig tXi xh^ horrdrs of the rel^elKotl of it^ and 
<hett <k>nclude, th^t a;i Wis know liothbg 6f llhat stat^ ikdW, 
We have been materhdly benefitted 1>y the Union f 

lliese men forget to tell the worid, dikt the ri^dUM 
ti l79By wd$ €¥eaUd by ike same pcUcy that effected tlie 
Union ; nay, that it was allbwed to exiat by f he gdVMI!- 
ittent of the day. When it might haiTe been prevented, io 
can^ tftis nefarious measure. — Sde e^ide^oe rf £k' iecrei 
'^fomrnkfee, 1798—9. 

Had fiOrd Fitawiftam been aOow^d by tlhd Engfiib 
gbtemment, to pursue the judicious course in which he 
cbmmisnced his admMsitaiianf such a systoni of goiokl 
gov ern ment WotfM have been established, that this r^6elli«m 
neyer wbuM have been known, and &eland would havto 
boanr sSloWed' to run thai glorious race of f)r«edom and 
happiness whicfi she commenced in tfSt; and which, under 
God, would have now left her one of tb^ moat floariiliiDg 
Iringdoms in the worid. 
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« 

When Lord Fitswilliam received the reins of govenin 
menty the people became more and more united ; and pre-^ 
judice began to subside. All. parties joined to hail him 
with delight; daring six weeks administration he done 
won(^rs, aiid was likely to do more. He was attached ta 
the people, and the people were attached to him. 

The English goyemment became jealous. The Union 
was (heir poiniy he was not subserWent. enough to their 
views, he was recalled, misgovernment resumed dominion } 
discontent, divisions, and hatreds were engendered; re^ 
hellion followed, and the work of r4iin was effe^d. 

*' To the loss of Earl Fitzwilliam (says Seward, in his 
CoUedcaBea Political vol, 3, p, 139) has in a great measure 
heen. aUrihtUed those unhappy disturbances which not long 
after took {dace amongst us." 

On the 9th of March, 1798, Sh' Laurence Parsons^ ia 
a speech delivered on the state of Ireland, attributed the 
rising q^ the Uniied Irishmen and the subsequent uMliony 
to the recall of Lord PitzwilUam : 

^^AH the people's hopes of reform and emancipation^ 
(he said,) by that rec^ were blasted* and under sucb 
circumstaiflBes, it was not wonderful that they had been 
misledr 

We should therefore form our estimate, not only of what 
Ireland was in 1782, and up to 1795, in Pitzwilliam's 
time, but what she wouM moat certainfy hace been, if 
allowed to pursue thai course^ in which she was running 
with such gigantic strides. 

What Was thebtate of Ireland about this parted? 

Lord CJare> the advocate pf the Unii^n, in his ^Mech of 
1798, said: ** There is not a nation. on the face if tka 
habikMe globe^ which bad advanced in cukivaHeth in ^^'' 
oulturey in manufadure, with the same rapidity in the 
same ^period, as Ireland/' 

Loi?d .Plonket described. Ireland at the sa«ie period, 
<*a8 a linle island, with a pop^lation of 4,0.004)00 or 
5,000^000 of p^ople, hardy, gallant, and enthusiasiic, pos- 
sessed of all the n^eans of civilizationy.affricuituref andoMfi^ 
merce, well puirsued and underetood. . Laws well arranged 
4nd: tidministered; a . eonstitutaon fully racogniaed and 
•stablishedi^her revenuesi,. h^r trade^ her maaufaolmmi 
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thnmf9§ ieymd the hope or exan^ tf miy ofktr eowikry 
pf her exietU — irithin these few yean advmndng with m 
rapidity^ fletoQuhing eren to henelf ; not* complaining of 
defieiedcy in any of thete respects, but enjoying and 
acknowledginff her prosperity. She is called on to sor* 
render them ul to the control— ^f whom ? Is it to a great 
and powerful continent, to whom nature intended her as an 
appendage? To a mighty people, totally exceeding her m^ 
all calculation of territory or population ? No, bnt to another 
happy little island, placed beside her in the bosom of the 
Atbntic, of little more tEui double her territory and 
popttlatiob, and possessing resources not nearty so superior 
CO her wants; and this too, an island which has gnmn 
§rM and protperousy and hegppjf by Ae very eame ad-- 
wmAagee whkk Irdemd et^e^ a free and independent 
eonstitation, and tike protection of a domestiC| siipierinten- 
daat pariiamenk" 



MiMdb 



CHAPTER VIII. 
Boi As Union advamoed Ukralmt in Irdand 9 



« The good ooasequonces of the Unioo iroiild quickly i^ipesr iitr 
^e progress of dmlixaiumf the prsodce oi. order, the increase of 
industry, and the improTement of mond habits.**— LenI QrenmO^t 



In some Essays written on this aubjeeti it has been 
eonfideatiy, if not impudently, asserted, that ^ the arte and 
seiences Imito been adnmced by the Union !** 

If this wero so, genins could as well snbsist without 
support as with it, and talent could exert itself just as wdl 
in a desert as in the midst of the greatest patronage; and 
on the same principle, the air we breathe wouM be enough 
to foster and encourage erei^ mental improvemekit. 

Can any nan say, that the siipport ginsn in Ireland to 
lilettt and genius, during the days of Cbariemont, of 
Conaa, of Orattan, of Flood, of Butgh, of Ponsonby, and 
the other lights of the Irish senate, was not greater than 
» »Mr gins to then under a fomgn legUitore? 
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if die ftits and sctenoei be a mental Ivamrfl itid if ikey 
caanok be encouraged or supported without tbo^ wbo bate 
the means of Forwarding them by their inspiring, influence* 
bow can they be duly encouraged or suppoHed in Iielaad 
now, when i^e has scarcely one man of influence to patipp 
niseibem? 

Where are her academies of sculptufe,^ of mttsic» of 
l^aintingSy of drawings now? Contrast thev with what 
tbey were before the Union I Where are her literary iastl* 
tutions ? Do ihey liow receive the patronage they did in the 
time of the Irish legislature? Were not & woriss of elo« 
quenoet of. ciitidsmy of splendid genius, and of classic 
elegance, more cuhiyated Uien, than they are now, when 
there are scarcely any to appreciate their worth, or to 
enable others to explore their ad?antages ? 

The intellect of Erin'a sons is great; their telent is 
m]ght|r» their imaginative powers perb^ are not suv* 
pawed. Bnt where are the means to encourage their 
culture or direct theit Workings ? Are they to learn merelf 
to throw theit pearls before swin^ or breathe the inspire-^ 
tiens of theilr genius in the desert air ! 

We have now before us a catalogue of books pdblished 
in Dublin before the Union — It contains 2Q,000t roiumes 
in all languages and all sciences. Let any man road tbH 
list and see, were there not more works printed in one 
yea^ befipre the Union, than in 30 years since ? 

Ifew$paptrt^ no doubt, have increased since the Umoni 
and have died away after a lingering illness^ But as to 
elegant literature, as to the fine art«, as to the classics, as 
to works of genius and books of taste, it is a Hbel on 
common sense and understanding, to institute a comparisoi| 
between what Ireland was before the Union, and what she 
now is ! 

Ireland, in a literary point of view, as well as in a 
political one* has been destroyed by that measure ! 

I'his is now no land for patronage, no isle for supporting 
genius. The arts, and science^ cannot flourish here, until 
Ireland resumes her station among the nations of the earthy 
and until freedom gives to genius and to talent, their 
invigorating ajnd propelling stimulants* 

Will the advocates of the Union gravely tell us, that 
literature has been advanced in Ireland by the Unioni. 
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when before that we had 100, out of 170 lords, With their 
fittDiiies, and 200 out of the 300 commonerB, with theiif 
fitmiKes, residing in Dublin, whilst there are iiow only 
about four of the fbrnter, and seven of the latter in ou^ 
metropolis f 

Will they tell us,- that the Union has advanced the 
printing and publishing of works of taste in Ireland, when 
the whole trade is monopolized by England, and when there 
is scarcely a book printed in Ireland but a trifling school- 
book, or a cheap religious work ? 

Will they tell us thb, when most of the leading pro- 
prietors of th^ Irish press, who flourished at the time of 
(be Union, as Bonham, Marchbank, Chambers, Wogan, 
Moore, ftc. Itave become bankrupts, or that their establish^ 
ments perishedf since that fetal measure ? 

Before the Union, there were upwards Of 50 respectable 
printing establishments in Dublin alone. There may be 
twenty printing offices here now ; but of these there are 
not ten respectable ! 

' Before the Union, Mr. Bonham alone, emplo3red sixteen 
men; since the Union, before he died, he had not employ- 
knent for one ! ' ' 

• Before the Uniota, in 1797, Messhrs. Grfersnn employed 
54 printers. Although some of the government work is 
continued, they have not now above twelve.* 

In feet, if we except a few class, or school, or religious 
books, there is no bookselling in Dublin, unless in the sale 
«of BnglUh uforka; and as to printing, it is next to nothing 
unless in the newspaper department. 

Base and profligate as the Union was in every instance, 
perhaps, it was more hateful to Irish genius, than in any 
other respect. . 

But here; as in every base monopoly, other countries are 
BOW retaliating on England. 

In Paris, Amsterdam, Blrussels, and Hamburgh, they 
have set up printing-offices, and those Irishmeh ivho by 
viJe laws cannot get literary employment at home, obtain it 
in foreign lands ! 

' 1V> nonoy have the words of Beattie been more applicable 
than to the neglected* sons of genius in Ireland, since the 

* During tbe -undue printing of Tithe Noticet, or government 
I^roclainationa, this number may be a little increased ! 
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^nuikey cloud of intolerance and iMffbariftm has obscured its 
jkomon, by the Union ! 

< << Ah ! who can tell how hard it is to climb 

The steep, where Fanu^s proud temples, tAijies itfkrt 
Ah ! who can tell how many a soul sublime. 

Has felt the influence of a mtdignant itar. 

And waged with fortune an eternal war ? 
Check'd by the scoff of pride, by envy's frown^ 

And poverty* 8 unconquerable bar; 
In life's low vale remote has pined alone, 
iThen dropp'd into the graven unpitied, and unknown.'* 

Minstrel, 

And why all this ? Has not heaven given Irishmen its 
purest gifts, and nature endowed them with her best bless* 
ings ? Are not Irishmen as intellectual as they are brare ; 
as talented as they are heroic ? Are they not alike distin*^ 
guished in the senate and in the field ? If without patronage 
or support, if without honor or emulation they have don« 
so- much, what would they do, if justly rewarded, or fairly 
patronized. 

Mr. Ensor, in his valuable work entitled^ '^ Ireland Oi 
she ought to he,^ thus sketches the ruinous consequences of 
the Union, on literature in Ireland, but particularly in the 
Irish metropolis. Dublin was to be specially advanced* 
The capital city was to become an Athenaeum ; yet it lost 
taearly all its printing business. No book is now published 
in Dublin, which issued Encyclopsedias, Dictionaries, &c., 
Und supplied the American market. Pamphlets faavo 
perished ; for comparing these publications in England and 
Ireland, it appears, that the duty on them in England for 
20 years, amounted to £16,188 15 0, whilsi in Ireland, 
it did not exceed £154 17 4^. Every thing connected 
with the latter declined ; darkness overspread the land-— 
even darkness that may be felt. It was not one star, which 
was extinguished, as Merope ceased to shine in the heavens, 
but the whole constellation of Ireland's splendor was 
eclipsed by the Union; Even the sparks of intelligence 
were extinguished ; for Ireland having lost her parliament, 
the college of Dublin closed the minor senate, the His- 
torical Society; and Locke on Government was displaced 
for Butler's Analogy. What a substitute ! Nothing suc- 
ceeded after the Union but ultra-orthodoxy (church ascen- 
dency) and saintly tracts." 

O 



Need we ask, would the Repeal of the tTnion, and tlrtr 
restoration of naiive good Ugislaii&nf adnuice Klerature ih 
Ireland ? If, whh an iiidiflferaiit legislatiire ia Ireland, so 
inuch was dene in ihift eonntry '90 p^ttrs agOy what should 
we expect now^ when arts and scieltice are flourishing so 
much, in almost every part of the world ? If SO yean 
iigo, such extensive works as Chamhotd EnepdoptMOf in 
5 folio Tolumes, the Eneyebpmdia BrUtumkOf iki twenty 
quarto Tolumes, were printed tuid pubKsbed m Dublin, 
What should we expect now, ^h a parliafnent Selected by 
the voice of Ireland, to do the business of Irelandi ia 
Ii^land itself? '< The pfta (says Mr. Snsor,) would revive 
in all its departments. Now, a magazine, after changing 
its character, proprietor, and editor, perukes withm a year. 
The journals would be nourished with legitimate food, and 
impart in return, enlightened counsels to their inultiplied 
ifeaders. The grave and gay would be equally gratified; 
political knowledge, and legislative Witldom Would be 
mingled with general literature. . Poets who lisped oa 
numbers, would be enabled to make the place of their 
birth, the theatre of their glory. Painters and sculptors, 
and all those who are linked, like the circiing hours, led 
by minsifeUy and doqueMe^ would proclaim their country 
the sphere of their ambition; for the genius of Irelandi 
l^llowed by her children, and cropping tbe flowers of all 
the sdenceSi and of every virtue, would enjoy rewards 
atad honor, and self gratulations at hottie." 



CHAPTER IX. 
tlas the Union advanced tiherty in trdamdl 

(( lae nlent and low till fair Liberty wake thee^ 
And peace with her blossoms shall crown thee onoe mors \ 
^Till discord's foul feuds shall for erer forsake thee; 
Then, then, thou may'st sound, but oh I never befero." 

The Diike of Grafton in his speech in the British house 
of peers, (31st Oct. 1776,) told the ministers of that day, 
*^ that by their cruelty to the Americans, they had driven 
them to seek protection from their natural enemies." 
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Will tirase who hj acU of treachery, of deepotisDiy and 
of cruelty towards Ireland^ not learn wisdom from the folly 
wickedness of their pcadecessors, who really eaiised tfait 
separation of America from Great Britaui ? 

Doubtless we shall be told, that emanoipation has been 
obtained from a Vman pcufhamemL We are free to admit, 
that if emaiieipatioa wen obtained in Imm^ or even when 
received, had been given with a gcadovff hand, that it al 
least would have been one great blessing ; Bnt did not the 
▼ery men who introduced and carried it, declare that '^ iheyi 
were farced (o iff Did they not say that it was the fear of 
an immediate wU war that induced them to concede it? ^ 
Weie not these things stated by Lord Wellington and Sir 
R. Peel, on introducing ^ emancipation bill ? 

But what i» more to our purpose, how was emancipation 
given ? Was it not passed on principles as opposed to the 
Gonstitatien, as they were repugnant to the elements of 
liberty? O^ conditim of extinguishing one body of men 
without the slightest shadow of a crime, and of dis- 
fFunchising M4Mhflr, in the abfenee of all guilt. It elevated 
fhosf ahreiidy too ebval^fi but depressed to the lowest 
state of pauperism, the poor and lowly, who really wanted 
«niipc^atien frosi wmi m^^kmerj^f 



7X««, aeGMATTANioifBkfram 
OM ineh potrUament we 

Freedom of trade. 

Independence of the legis- 
lature. 

Independence of the judges, 

Restoration of the fiscal juris- 
diction, 

Repeal of the perpetual mn- 
^y bill, 

Habras Corpus act, - 

Kulhun Tempus act, 

Recovery of elective frau- 
' cbisei 



Thete^ €te Experietwe UoiAeti 
firom an EngUek parUa* 
ttunU we have receioedt. 

Destruction of trade, 
Deprivation of the legisla^ 

ture. 
Interference with the judges. 
Abolition of Irish jurisdic-* 

tion, 
Assimilation of currency-bill'. 

Suspension of Habeai^ Cor-« 

pus act, 
Repeal of Nullum Tempu» 

act. 
Annihilation of ifis, free* 

holders* 
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Jteductton of tithes^ 

Agriculture encouraged^ 

The right of meetiug, 

Reduction of the church ex- 
penditure, 

The civil. biH act, 

TeB important acts in faror 

' of property, 

Navigation act, 

Protection of manufacture, 

Reduction of expenses. 

Linen trade trebled, 

300 commoners, '^ 

170 to 200 sitting > resident, 
peers, j 

Diminution of taxes and debt. 



New laws to perpetuate 

tithes. 
Subletting tet, 
Algerine act, 
Church-rate bin, 
Vestry bill. 
Constabulary act. 
Yeomanry act, 

Suppression act, 

Martial laws. 

Increase of expenses. 

Linen trade extiDguishecf, 

100 commoners, ) 

28 to 32 sitting > absent. 

peers, ) 

Preservation thhe bill ! 
Increase ef taxes and debt ! 



Has Ireland been? — ^wiB Ireland be?— -can Ireland be^ 
treated by England, as England has treated, or will, or can 
treat her9elf ? 

Would Englishmen aUow themselves to be taxed, by » 
vestry or church-rate bill, without a voice in the levying or 
allocating of that assessment? Would they be prohibited 
from meeting to seek constitutional redress, at the arbitrary 
dictum of those who from nature, inclination, or ignorance 
may not know, nor care for their rights? Da Irishmen 
enjoy the liberty of property, when by the operation of the 
subletting, or disfranchising, or vestry act, they may be de- 
prived of it without judge or jury ? Do they enjoy per* 
sonal liberty, when by martial law, those who are perfectly 
innocent, may be — nay have been, transported for being 
absent from their dwellings after sun-set ? Do they enjoy 
personal security, when they were allowed to be delibe- 
rately shot or murdered by a legalized band of yeomanry 
or police ? 

What is the real liberty Irishmen have received by the 
tJnion? Would a native legislature allow men to be 
butchered in cold blood ?-— would it continue arms in the 
bands of men who gloried in shedding the blood of tbeir 
fellow creatures, without provocation? — would it enact a 
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hw for die accommodatioii of the merciless landlords, 
under whose operation one ninth of the population will 
fall, or hare aJreadjr M]en.—(See Oinch's spirit of 1782, 
p, 51.) Wonld it enact another law, by which about 
250,000 have been directly disfranchised, imd perhaps (if 
their ftmilies are included) nearly half a million were 
redaoed to the lowest slate of destitution to gratify the 
government or landlords ? 

In fiu^ what law, ainee the Union, that has been passed 
in an English legislature, has had for its object, the liberty 
or happiness oi the poor Ifishman f Has not Mr. Becbooir 
in bis eridence before parlianientary committees, clearly 
proved, that the effisot of these laws, is to reduce or destroy 
the poor oi Irelaad? Does he not say, that ** even such 
eiisting bwa as in aiiother country might work well for 
the cottier er peasattt, is fraai misgovemment in Ireland 
tendered worse than no law at all ?*' 

But thia is not ^MWgh : every ignorant English states-' 
BUMi, wboon the Union imposes upon Ireland a» a secretary, 
proves bis love to our eounity by proposing gagging or 
algerine measures, for our relief. Mr. Stanley lately pro- 
posed an act which contained a clause, authorizing the 
**laio ^fioer£' to transport an Irishman who would have 
arms without a licence ! Dare any secretary propose sucb 
a measure for England? A short time since an other 
EngHsh'-Irish Secretary, proposed a tax upon stamps and 
newspapers^ which would have had the effect of destroying 
the public voice, and of increasing our taxes a quarter of 
a million ; which measure would luMne been carried by the 
"parental government of England," if the death of the 
late king did not (perhaps " propitiously") interfere, or the 
voice of Ireland resound with execration ? 

Is it not a foct whilst we write, that in the new Reform 
kill, Ireland ia treaited as a mere slave to England, instead 
of a ** tender sister ?** If Ireland is to have the same lawe 
and the same liberties with England, why act thus with 
her? Why treat her worse than Wales or Scotland? Why 
mark her out as a soKtsjry spot, to have. the finger of scora 
pointed at her? Why have one police law for Ireland, and 
another for England ? — one constabulary bill for Irishmen, 
and another fer Englishmen? — one mode of empaunelling 
juries Mm side ofthevMiUr, and another the other side?* 
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Why have one code for Ireland, and another for England T 
Why h^are whole days to discum English afiairs, and mid'^ 
night to settle the most important business Connected with 
Ireland ? Will any honest man say, this is the way in wiitcb 
the Union works well^br Irish liberty f Will he assert, 
that this is the way to govern Ireland justly ? Can such m 
procedure ensure happiness to Erin, or prosperity to her 
people ? 

'< What can be the cause of this jealousy? (asks Lord 
Blaney,) ought not the English nation, at this enlightened 
period know, that it is in a great measure owing to them* 
8elvc9, by sending over too frequently persons, from the 
earliest period of conneidon between the two countries, to 
TtUe or manage Ireland \ persons possessing neither discern* 
ment or capacity equal to the task ; that it is so far behind 
England in civilization and improvement ? One might sup-' 
pose that it suited the narrow purposes of the English 
mliuster for the time being ; and perhaps, it served to make 
provision for ^favourite; the fieuhionable and familiar phrase 
having usually been, that *' he will do well enough to keep 
the Irish in good humour." — Vol. S, p. 35. 

But if we have not got an increase of liberty by the 
Union, we have got an abundance of new laws and new- 
taxes. In Hartrell's Index to the post Union statutes, we 
find, that out of 1137 acts, passed since the Union, for 
the united empire, 194 only were passed for England, Scot* 
land, and Wales ; 452 for those places, Ireland included ; 
whilst 591 were passed for Ireland alone: what the latter 
acts were we elsewhere show ! If the liberty that Ireland 
has obtained by the Union is to be estimated by an increase 
of the army, increase of taxation, increase of the national 
debt, and increase of bad kiws, it has been truly <^pro« 
gressively advanced !" 

The following Yeomen are employed in Irehind i 

Ulster 13,44Q 

Leinster 3,513 

Munster 1,50T 

Connaught .«• «.. 1,393 

1 9,853 * 

* SUice this was written, government cfttled for additional^fundfe 
to augment the yf omanry, to put down discussion on the Union It 
The number is now about 25,000 ! 
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Whilst the Union was to hare diminished debt and taxes 
in Ireland, tt has created ati augmentation, not equalled in 
times of foreign war or domestic " rebellion ;" so great was 
this increase, that the Finance committee of 1815, declared 
that, those which were regarded as permanent imposts, 
exceeded the increase of Great Britain by nearly a third; 
reckoning from the beginning of the war, this committee re* 
ported that the increase of the taxation of England of all kinds 
was 21 to 10 ; while the increase in Ireland was 46| to 10 ! 
Notwithstanding this increase of drain on the Irish 
people in the shape of taxes, our old ally the eleU went on 
'.'progressively advancing"^-.so much so> that the Irish 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, on proposing die consolidation 
of the exchequers, complained that the contribution of 
Ireland was greater than, she ought to hare been called on 

to bear IHanganTs Debates, v. 34, />. 589.] ''You 

haye,*' said this funtionary, "contracted with her for an 

expenditure she could not meet, your own share of which 

you could not meet but by sacrifices unexampled— by 

exertions the tension of which only England could haye 

bwne. Ireland had been led to expect that her expenditure 

would have been less than before she was united with you.. 

In the 15 years preceding the Union it amounted ta 

£41,000,000, but in the fifteen years of Union it swelled 

to the enormous amount of £148,000,000. The increase 

of her reyenue would have more than discharged^ without 

loans, an expenditure greater than that of the 15 yaara 

preceding 1801. Ireland has absolutely paid in taxes more 

than 78 millions, being 47 millions more than her reyenue^ 

in the 15 years upon which her contribution had been 

circulated." Again, (p. 601) » " Your own committee liad 

shown you what an adyance in permanent taxation Ireland 

had made, eyen greater, in proportion to her former revenue^, 

than Great Britain." 

See the blessed eSecta of our '^amalgamation witb 
England." By bad laws, and worse goyemment, the latter 
now owes the enormous sum of £800,000,000 ; calouktm^ 
on the Union principle, Ireland is now saddled witb 
£134,00P,000. At the utmost, Ireland should not, allow-^ 
ing that she should participate in England's loss, haye ta 
pay more than £32,000,000 ; and it can be proved, that the 
sum on equitable grounds should not exceed £24,000>000w 
Can^aueh a partnership as this then serve Ireland? 
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CHAPTER X, 

Has the Union advanced the AgricuUure of Irdand ? 

From the nature of events, from the lights of the age^ 
and from the progress of science^ perhaps there is no nation* 
in the world, ought to hare increased its agricnltural in- 
terest equal to Ireiandf if under the protecting and foster* 
ing care of a parental government ; because no nation was 
ever 4>les8ed with more abundant natural advantages; 

When the Right Hon* John Foster, speaker of the Irish 
house of commons, predicted in his speech, April lU 
1799, that ''the Union would beiherum t^tke a^nguUure, 
manu/adMre, and eommeree qf Irdagid^ he was laughed 
at bjr the " government men" for his fsHy ! The advocates 
of the Union threw into his teeth, the ^^ growing prosperitjr 
of Scotland, from the Union i* he soon retorted, by prov* 
ing, that if Scotland had iooproved in any degree, it wav 
owing, not to fhe Union^ hut to circumstances over which the* 
Union had no control ; and shewed thai wherever the prin*' 
ciples of the Union worked^-— there Scotland woe it^w^ 

In 1775, Adam Smith said, that by the Scotch Usioa 
the price of wool was reduced, by the English ezdu^ng it 
fti>m the great markets of Europe, and confining it to the 
narrow one of England*" 

If it were a &ct then, that die agriculture of Ireland had 
advanced einee the Union, this would be for from proving that 
it was advanced by the Union ; because it is impossible, 
that it could be increased by a measure which augmented 
the drain i^>on it fomfM^ by tncrecuod iaxaiion^ inereeued 
abM n teeitm, ineriated laws^ bamahing the euldwOon and' 
productive classes from the soil, and increased diminution^ 
of that capital, which is the soul of increasing improve-^ 
UMnt ! If then, under such cireumstanoes, th» agriculture 
of Ireland had increased, it would only prove, that it weald 
have increased ten times more without the Union. 

Has agriculture increased by the Unicm since 1800, ia 
the same proportion it did firom Irish independence in 17881,. 
to the time of the Union«. not in mere quaniify, but uk 
frqfiif Will the most obstinate advocate of the Union, 
answer in the aflBirmative ? 

The exports of Ireland were in 1706 £ 548,31^ 
Do. * - - - 1783 2,935«067 
Do. . - . . 1796 5,064,83*. 
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* 

Urns in Ireland, the exports raised nearly from 1 to 10,. 
before the Union, whilst the people were amply provided 
ai heme wUhfoodj raiment^ and lodging. Have the exporto 
increased in the same proportion since the Union, that is, 
from 1 to 1 0, notwithstanding the great increase of popula* 
tion, and the fact that thousands are vnAoxxXfood^ or clothes^ 
or lodging in Ireland at this moment f Nay ! It is a 
remarkable fact, that whilst the exports of Great Britain, 
including those of Scotland, increased from 1706 to 179d 
only fourfold, those of Ireland advanced tenfold! — See 
Foster s Speech, llth AprU, 1799. 

In 10 years subsequent to 1785, the value of com 
exported from Ireland was, .... £4,256,360 
Cominjported 213,546" 

Balance in favor of Ireland - - * £4,042,814 

" With this balance in favor of the country," (says 
Barnes) ^^'j^enty prevailed during the whole period, whilstt 
England, in 11 years, (from 1800) has been obliged to 
import com to the amouht of £40,098,125." 

We do not here speak of exporting to distant places,, 
whilst thousands ore starving at home. That is the mode- 
of doing business in Ireland, since the Union. And here we 
undertime to prove, that agriculture is now in a rumous 
state j under a Union parliament, compared to what it 
wQuld be, if allowed, to proceed as we have seen it did 
under an Irish leffislature. 

The price of labor rose in Ireland after 1782, two-thtrds* 
Since the Union it has diminbhed in the opposite ratio ! 

From* 1782, the price of land more than trebled, and 
the people could well pay it. Now the price of the lattd 
is cheaper, yet is considered much too high to be paid, on 
account of the depreciation of wages. 

From 1782, to the period of the Rebellion, few were 
without employment in Ireland : now, it has been proved 
before parliamentary committees, that about half the popu- 
lation of Ireland ^xe without employment, and a large part 
lof the other half badly remunerated for their labor. 

It has been stated witb an air of triumph by the 
Unionists, that " the 

Revenue of Ireland in 1801 was £3,445,718 
And that it was in 1830, - - 4,568,017 

Consequently, that Ireland has gained by the Union^ 
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These figures prove any thing hot an aigttmettt for the 
Union. 

If, as almost all agree, the population has increased one. 
third, we shall find no increase, and if we add the ea^ow 
of taxation^ which is on an average one tenth more Uifiii 
what it was in 1800, the revenue is considerably less ^iffi, 
what it should he, and perhaps £1,000,000 less than it 
would have been, if Ireland were allowed to follow the 
march of freedom ! 

But it is not by the exports, nor by the revenues, we. 
are to judge of the advance or dimintltion of agriculture m 
Ireland : it is by the real profits of the land to Ireland;, it 
is by seeing the land duly cultivated ; it is tj^ seeing every, 
man well fid, well clothed, and well homsed by the prqfiu of 
his agricultural labor. 

Now the true cause why the agriculture of Ireland ia 
not so profitable to Ireland since the Union, as it was before 
it, is, that now the profit or produce is consumed in making, 
i^ possible, England richer. Then it was employed ia 
making the Irish people richer ; then the produce of Ireland 
was exported on terms most advantageous to the Irish 
people ; now it is exported in the manner most calculate<]^ ' 
tfi suit the policy of England. Henee it is trtte>» that if w% 
now exported double the amount we did before the Union, 
our pronts would not be half as much as they were> whei^ 
we bad a parliameq^t of our own. 

Thus, whilst the amount of charges attending the 
manuiiBCturing 1000 pigs into barrelled pork, for the West 
India market, is estimated at £600 : : 0, the expense ol 
shipping the 1000 pigs to Bristol would be but £3 : 15 : a 
-*— iSSee Morris's six Letters, p. 57. 

Mr. Rice, in giving his arguments against the Repeal of 
the Union, considered nothing stronger than the fiict, that 
<< 50 tons weight of e^s, and 10 tons of live and dead 
poultry, are sometimes shipped from the port of Publin iu 
gne day; and that in 1829, the exports from the single 
port of Waterford reached £2,136,394 !'' 

This was a boast, whilst perhaps not less than 100,OOQi 
of the peasantry and farmers^ were emigrating from Ireland 
to all parts of the world, not being able to get any employ* 
ment at home ! This was his boast, on the eye of a 
famine in Ireland, when hundreds were dying on the 
public roada froon oc^tia/ wanty and whilst others msn 
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lAiot for stealing food to tave themselves from stairation ! ! I 
-i^See pMie jourtials on the Hate of Mayo^ May^ 1831. 

Bat why did not Mr. Rice tell us, bow many of the 
Irish poor were aetuaUy employed preparing these eggs 
and poultry for exportation ? Why did he not tell us, 
what was done with the gross receipts ? Did they go into 
the pockets of the peasantry, or fiarmers) or landlords, or 
tbeienieesf Did they increase the accumulating' and working 
etgnieU of die couniry f — or did they not, like so much dead 
weiyhty yo aUoyether ouiqf the couniry^ without refunding 
any thing to the industrious, but unemployed and starring 
peasantry ? Mr. Williams could tell Mr. Rice what has 
been done trith those receipts. 

He she#8 Arom the regular official returns, that from 
July, 1824, to January, 1831, the enormous sum of 
£ii,181,000 of Irish capital f capital belonging to abeenteee^ 
to hiAopsy to kmded proprietors^ &c.) was sent to England 
foft the purpose of Britisn securities ! I ! — See hnprovemeni 
of Irdaiody 1831.) Here is ttie trtie key to the door 6f 
the Union — ^here, Mr. Rice, is the true answer to your 
wonderflVil discdrery of << our advancing prosperity.^ 

It is true, indeed, that we have oapital; but it is 
capital Tendered totally unawtilMe to Ireland. It is true^ 
we hare riches ; but they are taken from the poor, miserable, 
and starring people, to feed and pamper an aristocracy that 
deroises the wants and wishes of that people ! 

How is it possible, that the agriculture of Ireland ever 
can improve, whilst such a drain continues ? How can the 
TtOM of the Irish peasantry be benefited by that which 
goes into the pockets of SnyUsh jMerSf or numcpolisttf 
orJund^Mders ? 

Away, then, with the idle, ludicrous, absurd, eternal 
talk about our ** great and wonderful exports, chiefly of 
agricttltond produce," whilst the profits and principal go 
into the pockets of the heartless enemies of the poor. 
Dean Swift despised such consumnjate nonsense, 100 years 
ago ; and Paley, spoke of it thuB, about 60 years after : 

*^ The last, the lowest, and most disadvantageous species 
of oommerce, is the' eaportation qf raw meUerials for 
wrought goods, as when wool is sent abroad to purchase 
velvets ; hides or poultry to purchase shoes, hats, or linen 
doth. This trade is unfavorable to populationf because it 
leaves no room or demand for "ewploymeniy either in what 
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it takes out of the country, or in what it Mngs into U. 
Its operation on bath sides is noaeious; by its exports, it 
diminishes the very subject upon which the industry of the 
inhabitanto ought to be exercised. By its imports, it 
lessens the encouragement of that industryi in the same 
proportion that it supplies the consumption of the country 
with the produce of foreign labor/' 

To corroborate some of our preceding remarks, we give 
the following, with the preliminary remarks of the Farmer's 
Magazine : *^ Irish trade with LiverpooL-'^Some idea of the 
extent and importance of the trade between Ireland and 
this port, may be formed from the following list of trish 
articles imported into Liverpool during the year 1831. It 
would not be easy to form an accurate estimate of the yalue 
of these imports, but it must amount to several millions 
sterling. It will be seen that the articles iinported consist 
entirely of agrictdtnral produce* Ireland, in fact, seems 
destined to become the gramary of £!ngland; and we caa- 
not help hoping that the continually increasing intercourse 
between the two countries, will at last have the effect of 
jraising that rich and beautiful country to its proper rank 
amongst nations. The invention of steam has tdready done 
inore for Ireland than a thousand acts of parliament, and it 
must sooner or later either raise it to the same level as 
England, or drag down England to the level of Ireland. 
Our interest in the prosperity of Ireland is, therefore^ 
scarcely less deep than that of the Irish themselves. The 
ibllowing is the table to which we refer:"—* 



Cows 90,715 

Horses 296 

Sheep 134,762 

Mules 243 

Bacon 13/090 bales. 

Pork 14,554 barrels. 

Ditto 936 half do. 

Beef. 6,391 tierces. 

Ditto 1,189 barrels. 

Hams and! 590-hhds. 
longuesj 

Butter 5, 1^54 cools. 

Ditto 258,087 firkins. 

Ditto 19,217 half do. 

ti>ard ...•.• 465 tierces. 



Lard...^...*. 4,£i42 firkins. 

Pigs 156,001 

Calves 1,196 

Lambs 25,725 

Eggs 2,506 crates. 

Wheat... 277,060 quarters. 
Oats... 380,679 do. 
Barley... 21,328 do. 

Rye 413 do. 

Beans.... 8,452 do. .. 

Peas 1,724 do. 

Malt 6,850 do. 

Meal.. ...149,815 loads. 
Flour.«... 93^154 sacks* 
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. Tho9y. wfail6 (;he Iristfa people gained before (he ntikm 
by^ foreign trade,. 600/. on tbe mere domestic employnwiit* 
caused by. the exportation of goods, to the amount of 
30,000/. ; by the union they bave only employment to tbe 
amount of, 3/. 1 5si on the -same amount of expoitation. 

Would an Irish parliament reduce the country to such a 
fltate of misery, that hi one day alone (4th June, 1831) 
20,126 ecoigrated from Irelasd to Quebee, and tfaatnoK 
leea tbau 19 vessels arrived there in a itw days with Irieh- 
ed^^rants ?— See Montreal Vindicator ^ Would i^ after 
thirty years, have left, nei^riy five millions of our acres a»* 
a* barren waste, of whiob about three millions are capable 
oi the fullest cuhivatton, and the renMunder capable of im* 
proreoient ? Would it allow the Scotch distillecs to under- 
sell us in our own mxke^^ at the rate of 20 per oeiit«> . 
ia- an artitcle wfaich we ooukl snpply, if allowed onr oirn 
capita],, lower than the Scotch ?' Would it allow the oneai- 
spiendid^ mansion of the duke of WelKngton, . in the county 
Meath, to be inhabited by nothing but rooks and jays r 
W>ould it allow the once cultivated lands of O'Connor, in 
the- same county, to be now a desert? Would it aHow 
hmdreds of those demesae8> which were splendidly oulti^ 
vated before toe union, to be reduced to their original state 
of wikkemees ? Would it allow almost all the lords and 
gentry oft the land to utterly abandon th^r estates, aad 
allow theosands of the unfortunate peasantry, who oaoe 
lived OB them in comfort and satii»£Action^ to be driven to 
the public roads to perish, whilst dogs and horses, bieaslB. 
and cattle, are permitted to feed and grow fat on the produce - 
of thoscy acresi wbidi could sare them from ousery and 
tettne? 

It has 'been stated that '^ native consumption of every 
artiele has wonderfully increased since the union V What 
is "the- fact ?' As the reports stand in most instances, . we 
have decreased the actual quantity consumed in 1800, or 
befiore the union, whilst, without any increase of prosperity^ 
we should have increased our consumption at least one iitrd 
to keep pace with our increased population. 

Is the articles of Teas' and Sugars, the quantity coji* 
sumcd in • Ireland 

in 1800 was 355,662cwts. Tea. 2,926.266]bs. Sugar 
And in 182^ d28,2i^6cwts. 2J04,g591bs. 

Par, Ret. \8ih Nov. ISliO— j4p. to Beport 16M July. 1830*1 

F 
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Thus, there was a manifest faDing off whilst ther« shoidd 
have heen at least one third more consumed. 

The quantity of Tea consumed in Great Britain 
In 1800 was 20,558,702cwts. 
And in 1829 it was 26,790,336cwt8. Ibid. ' 

Thus the consumption has increased one fifth in Great 
Britain, whilst it has decreased in Ireland ; and although 
the population of Great Britain is not double that of Ire- 
land, yet the inhabitants there consume nearly ten times 
Ihe quantity of tea and sugar consumed by those of Ireland. 
Is that a proof of our ^^ increasing prosperity." 

Will any man say that the great mass of the Irish people 
now eat as much beef and mutton as they did before the 
jmion, when it is a notorious fact, that the chief diet of the* 
mass of the people is potatoes and salt ? 

Will any man say, that there is one fourth of the luxu- 
ries now inade use ot^ that there were before the union ? 

Take the following from an agricultural man, who is not 
an enemy to the union. 

^' The extent of human woe in Ireland, appears lo its 
proprietary, I fear, somewhat like the national debt, an 
evil of such immensity, as to he incurable — so prodigious 
in its magnitude as to defy the possibility of any sensible 
diminution ; and thus the heart hardens and becomes cal- 
lous ; the apparent impracticability of amending this cala- 
mitous condition of the Irish poor, lends a spuriou^ sanction 
to cold hearted neglect; and sickness, and sorrow, and 
poverty, and degradation, go forward with uniform and m-* 
creasing wretchedness. 

^^ Oh, for some happy remedy for this deplorable state of 
society ! If those who have a needy tenantry would but 
enable themselves to afford some assistance, by their own 
personal retrenchment; if they would remain upon their 
estates, where they are bound by every obligation, mond 
and political, to foster and protect their dependants ; if they 
would check and curtail the prodigality, which often con- 
tinuee where the means are not commensurate to the expenr 
diture ; if they would abandon their costly and favorite 
pursuits, whatever they may be, at the call of charity, and 
cherish the wholesome truth, that self-privation is an im- 
perative duty ; that the superfluities of one class should 
administer to the necessities of the other ; that the employ- 
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teent of the poor is tbe best channel for the liberality 
of tbe rich ; tiiat the responsibility of accounting for the 
talents they have received, should never be lost sight 
of : that they should look upon themselves as stewards - of 
an Almighty Father, who will not think the selfish heri- 
tors of this world fit for an inheritance of infinitely 
higher value ; then would good feelings, and honest mo- 
tives have a fair field of operation ; encouragement and 
mtperintendence would improve the existing tenantry ; 
and instead of seekipg for others more solvent, the in- 
creased industry of those upon the land, would be the 
'•ttmest of their security ; and the hearts of kindly pro- 
prietors be saved the mortifying, and revolting sensations 
of forcibly ejecting fi-om their tenements a considerable part 
of that starving population which now overspreads the 
land, and is likely to carry desolation in its progress." — 
M. Doyle* 8 Address to Landlords^ p. 16. 

In the present session, (June, 1831,) we find in one day 
the following estimates voted by the union parliament ; — see 
the parsimonious hand witb which the sums are doled out 
to unhappy Ireland, whilst En;2^]and obtains it in an over- 
flowing measure. 

Thus to Ireland. Drogheda Harbour £4,000 

To Emgland, . . . . British Museum 14,440 

Ditto .. 12,000 

Holybead road and Harbour. . . . . • 4,700 
Public Works at Liverpool . . . • . . 25,000 
Public Works and Buildings .. .. 73,000 
Civil Contingencies • • . . • . . . 80,000 
.Salaries of Officers of Houses of Lords and Com- 
mons . • . . 42,000 

Expenses of both Houses • • • • • • 31,900 

Treasury Fee Fund . • • • • • • • 45,400 

Home Office Fee Fund .. . . . . 11 ,137 

Ed^chequer Fee Fund ; . • • • • ^,709 

Colonial Office ditto 16,475 

Privy Counsel do. • . . . • • . - 18,664 

Treasury Contingent Expenses • • • • 9,735 

£397^160 

Tbe English chancellor of the exchequer has agreed to 
4end us S10,000/., to be paid back with interest for the 
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m/bran<moe!Di of^Iriihwofkd! Wonderful benevolent f Wby 
4be Irish Legidature, lonj^ before the eve of its tndepen- 
dtnce, wi&' crippled means and small resources, in ooe y4>ar 
(1765) expended 4€0i(H)0/. on inland narigation, and'«i'- 
. mUar improvements^ in Ireland alone. 

'We hear ofeeonomy in the expenses. It turns out gene- 
rally ttiat Ireland loses by any financial arrangements of 
iSiis kind, in the same proportion as England gains ! What 
did Ireland gain by ike committee of 1821, formed to in- 
vestigate the national expenditure, whidi cost lOOyQOOl, ? 
Kfi^iand saved 4,267,154/. ; Ireland lost 206,634/. 

In 1829, England had reduced her taxes and exp«fMe« 
to 'the sum 6f 46,684/. ; but it was at tlie expense of Ine- 
Imid, which lost (that she %ad expended in the-GOuiitFy in 
1821) 402,730/. 

Would Ireland be ireated thus in an Irisb legislature «f 

But this is nothing to the manner in whioh IrelaBfl 4» 
treated in the distributioB of the army, navy, and Other 
niiscellaneous estimates — ^mark too, that during ihe iaet 
session, 19,000/. or '20,000/. were expended on embodying- 
the yeomanry in Ipehmd to k^ep tJke people quiei, wlio 
were disturbed by actual starvation, which sum expetided 
'by a -native legislaturey would give permanent employment 
to the disturbed districts, and thus save the immense ^^k- 
pense of the yeomanry. 

From the Education Reports in 1828, we*find &at sinee 
^tmion, about 3,000,000/. have been paid under the naoie 
of teducation •grants to create proselytism, religious divisions, 
and animosities anrongst the Irish, which ^mai, if properly 
ejcpended, wotiid'bave rendeped essential service to the 
c(Mmtry and inhabitants. 

InHhe same manner, perhaps, otft less iban -BjOOO^OOO/. 
more, since the union, have been expended en committees 
fmd en printing reports firem these committees, to ^decide 
iK%at work ought to "be done in Ireland, whilst that w«s 
idoeady decided so 'far back as 1664, when Ireland bad her 
l^iskture ; as may 4)e seen in the •extracts from tiie Conn* 
eCof Trade. 

Has the union parliament treated Ireland as it has treated 
ISngkinll, when there are now in progress railroads to the 
eatent'fff ifiveshtrndpedimles in the one country, and rail- 
*W9^ t# ^im ei^timt 'Of only £ye miliBs iin the other ? HaM 
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they looked to our wants as much as they do to their .owd, 
ifhen they have ** England exhibiting an extent of locomo- 
tioQ for &e elements of trading nearly equal to 5,300 
mil^, while Ireland will probably be confined to littlo 
mare than &ve hundred?'' — IVilliamss Observations on 
Ireland, p, 13. Has the English legislature treated 
Ireland as well as England, when, ^* as Mr. Nimmo, said 
before the committee in 1824, '< Britain had more inland 
navigation than all the rest of the world put together, and 
that the whole expenditure of the canals and rivers improved 
in England amounted to 30,000,000/. sterling, whilst all 
^e expenditure upon canals in Ireland, public and private 
jobs, altogether amounted to only about 3,500,000/.*' 

It cannot be said, that the agricultural state of Irelazid 
is not fit for improvement. Englishmen of the highest 
character have stated, that it is not only equal, but even 
superior to that of England. — See Essay on the Popula- 
tion and Territory of Ireland. 

It cannot be said that the Irish rivers, lakes, or canals, 
as to situation, capabilities, and local advantages are not 
equal to those of England, if the hand of man were to 
join the hand of nature. 

Why then are they so little heeded ? Because an En- 
^sh legislature has not the wish, nor the time, nor pei> 
haps the means to improve them. 

The grand question then returns ; can an English legis- 
lature ever have the game desire, will or means, to 
improve the agriculture of Ireland, as an Irish legislature 
would? 

Yes, say mystic economists, and miscalled patriots. 

No, says common honesty, common sense, and common' 
experience.* 

* Since the above wa9 written, we find the comparisons between 
Gneat Britain and Ireland daily growing more and more unfiEivorable 
to the latter : every thing is doing to increase the agriculture of 
ESngland ;Jevery thing almost is left undone* calculated to forward the 
agriculture of Ireland. Every thing that may give an wholesome 
lieverage to the English people is adopted — ^whilst scarcely any 
effort is made in Ireland to substitute this beverage for debasing and 
intoxicating drink ; because the latter increases the revenue. 
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CHAPTER XL 

Has the Union tahanced Vecfn^adtnts in trnanif 



** to bofb the Catholic and Ihtl PrcAestaat H wa« a triMt irMiMi 
•tpade, and witfaocft a con9titutiea.'*--GiMfnpiUK« 



llr. FiTZGCBALD, tn 1814y stated in ttm En^i^Ah&aBB 
of oommenSy that ^ ttince the imioB irdand hid inft4e « 
gp^ftter effort ^ran she ever did before/* ** For Hartem 
jearsy" said he, previous to that event, her total expesditara 
WBB only WfiWyOOOl* duriag the airi^seqiieiit tiuiteea 
yeare, ihe expenditure was 1 16,(I€0,0(MR t 

Mr. S^pring Rice, a short time akice^ aaid, ''If I apt 
aaked to <;ompare the preoeediiige of the pai^taxBent Mtfn 
and after 4ibe aman, I can do so easily and «oiicluinvely,i^^-- 
Bctfbre the ankm our trade waa fettered, oar agriciiliiM 
was depressed, and we were exchided fhom tibd firitiA 
aoarket. Since the anion a ^^eedom of iDtePCourse haa 
opened to oar industry ttie wl^ole of fiog)and."^-^Lell«r la 

Tlieee wonderlid financiera forged the oomaKta^leiamli 
of profit a&d )osa al Chk tatte^ Wfcal dees it maitter 4a 
kciand, if. ^le eapoit eight nallioQa _ <7f produce, {at 
te oDOBBiittee on flna state of tfco IiiiAi poer aay^ If idis 
MB Botlidig, ot <Kily loaeby the exp<»taliaa? Let 9^. 
PItBgeraid «^«fr as that by^tha hicreased axfMnditQray Im^ 
lawl ^aa increased ber profitSb Let Mr. Rioe pravt^^ if Im 
oan» that there ia fiow mere re^ profit to tiia irisb moan* 
fectarers inHie expotte^ioa oMgfat imtioaa of «»nHBirfactared 
pradoce, tlian wliea ImlaBd exported only fiv« n^lioa'a wortli' 
of real manufiietared goods, which e&pkiyed afl the iafta- 
bitantB sot engaged ia agriorftutal ar odier paraoita, and 
t^ieo he wiH do soniethiDg, 

H • merdsant in oae year flellti gaoda to tibo aaM>aat of 
fHifiOQL ofi whtch ha has 1,000/. profit, and thatihe aaxt 
year he aetts goode to ^ vi^ of 20^000/. on which hegaina 
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nothing ; will Mr. Rice tell him that his business has beoome 
wonderfully productive ?" If a man receives 5^000/. in a 
year and pay out 6,000/. will Mr. Fitzgerald tell him that 
he can make ^^ a greater effort than he did before ?" ^ 

The £Eict is, our political economists have only improved 
in a small way on that system of '^^ making a great effort," 
which Pitt made when he unmade the nati(Hi, and precipi- 
tated people perhaps yet unborn in misery and ruin ! They 
oan carry on business ^^ most prosperously'' without any. 
capital ! They can extend their manufacture to astonishing 
degrees, just as some men do first at the expense of their 
honest neighbours and finally to their own ultimate ruin ! 

Here, then, is the answer to the committee on the statd of 
Ireland, to Mr. Rice and to Mr. Fitzgerald, who tell us 
that the manufactures of Ireland have been advanced by 
the union. 

Shew us, not that a greater quantity of unmanufactured 
goods are exported, but show us that a greater quantity of 
Uie native commodities of Ireland are manufactured now 
tiian before the union ; show us that the staple trade of Ire- 
land, the linen manufacture, is improved by the union ; prove 
to us that the woollen manufacture has increased by the 
union ; convince us that a greater number of Irish women 
are now employed in spinning than were before the union ; 
persuade us by facts, that a greater number of manufiaicto- 
ries have been established in Ireland since the union, than 
there were before it ; prove to us, that a greater number of 
Irishmen now wear Irish manufacture, than there did in 
1782 ; show us in fine, that a greater number of working 
Irishmen are now employed in Ireland at manufacture, re-; 
ceiving as good prices, all as well fed,aswellcloth^ and as 
well lodged, as Ihey were before the union, and then indeed, 
you prove your impudent assertion, that '^ the manu&c>-. 
ture of Ireland has increased by the union !" 

It proves nothing, then, that the exports, even allowing 
tiiie parliamentary fallacious returns fi*om Ireland to Great 
Britain, were in 180I--3,270,300/. I2s. Od. and in 
1825—7,048,934/. 5s. Bd. ; imports fi-om all parts in 1801— 
4,621,344/. 16*. 6d. ; and in 1825—8,596,785/. 8*. lid. 
See Report o/Commiitee on State of Irish Poor^ 1830. 

If tiie balance in 1801 of Irish exports and imports were 
only evttn ; and that upon the exportation, half a million of 
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money -were expended in Ireiand, in -preparing or mamir 
iactiiring tlie rude materudi for this exportstion, tliene wIm 
more beneficial and profitable trade tbendn Ivehoidy tiiia 
there is now, if even ten times the amount were exported 
in the rude state, by which iitlie or no employment is given 
to the Iridi manu£ftcturer ! But, the thing! is stiH ifronei 
i^ while Ireland- exports all her prime articles of oonaunqi'' 
tibn, her people are starving at home for want of 'te con- 
mon: necessaries of life ! And^ will Mr. Kice tell -at, ^at 
tfak IS not the case in Ireland at Hiis moment? Swift aaid« 
'* that a foreigner wonid thii^ it as absurd to liear tiidt out 
natives want food, while we i export euoh amasing quantities 
of provisions, as that the commonality roond Kewcagde 
wanted firing, although they fiimish ;LoBdon with their 
'Coals !" Yet this paradox is solved in Ireland. She exports her 
best beef, pork, mutton« ham, bacon, and butter, not in favor 
of the Irish agricukmist, manu&cturer, or tiader, bat in 
^fikvor df the rich monopolist .and unfeeling absentee, whilst 
diottsands of her poor «nd wretched peasantry ive liviag 
flpon a meal of potatoes and ealt, not tiarBig to eat of like 
animal they drive to nmrket. 

What would Englieii traderv and manu&dtnrers -flBT, :if 
tfjey annually exported all tbeir cattle and fowl, all their 
beef J poric, ham, mutton, bacon, ^and butter ; and that 'the 
amooiit of the produce, instead of :beftering 'their cendition, 
only went to enrich tiie aristocracy, the 'clergy, ^e mono- 
polists, or the absentee? Woiddtbey b^r^wtieotly the 
absurdity of the man who would tell them that tliey were 
iaa^ most flourishing condition t*" But, what would tb«fy 
say, if they had little or nothing to do in manufacturing 
these commodities for the ibreign market ? Would they be- 
lieve that the manufacture of their .country wbb '^pregres- 
eively improving ? The present trade of Ireland since the 
union, is a losing concern to the mass of the people in a 
two- fold way. The oonmiodities, instead of being exported 
after they are manufactured, which would thcs give a pro- 
fitable emfdoyment to the .natives, are expc^ed in4;heir na-. 
tiiral and rude state, 'thus securing to England, or else- 
vfaere, that trade which before the union remained in Ire- 
land^ and the amount even of 'that produce, in that state. 
Instead of coming back to the masa of the people, and 
forming a remunerating and productive capital, is remitted 
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to EjDglish or foreign bankersy to the credit of the unnatura. 
I risk absentoes ; and Ihart, the more the exporte increase, 
the more the coontry is impoverished «^the more the people 
are rendered nuserable ! 

Shall we be asked for the proof of this? We hare al- 
ready given -it in the sums remitted to absentees, in tb« 
drain of 5,000,000/. which, (as Mr. Douglas contends), 
are yearly given to the Church establishment, of which, 
perhaps, 2,000,000/. are left unprofitably (as far as mana- 
facture is concerned) in the funds ; in the drain by which, 
as the Finance Committee states from the commencement 
of 1824, to the close of 1830, Ireland was deprived 
of 9,000,000/. of capital ; and from the drain of the ' 
14,181,000/. deposited by Irish monopolists in the English 
funds, whilst their country demanded the just distribution of 
capital ! 

But, let us proceed to some necessary details. 

Woollen, — The averapre annual value of woollen yam 
eicported frotn Ireland in 1 793, was 350,000/ , of which one 
third, or about l\Qyi5&M. sterling, was set down to mere 
labor ; and was, therefore, annually distributed in the em- 
ployment of the lowest qlass." — Crump's Essay, p, 339. 

Will any of the anti- union economists show us, how the 
poorer classes in Ireland now receive employment at woollen 
yam, to the amount annually of ll(),6(i6/. ^ So early as 
1640, there were M'oollens exported to the amount of 70,000/. 

The increase of our exports in the woollen branch (says 
Ctumpe in 1 793), since the removal of our commercial re- 
•triction9,wiil be seen from the following table of exports : — 

Drap. New. Drap. Old. 
Yards. Yards. 

Year ending March 1780. . 8,653 494 

178l..28w,8o9 3,740 

1782. . 336,607 i . .4,633 
1783. .538,061 ...40,589 

According to tlie appendix of the report on Ireland, pre- 
Mtited to parliament, 16th July, 1830, the quantity of un- 
undressed flax exported from Ireland in 1801, was 

«Jy •• .. .. lt«89cwte. 

But in 1825, it was . . .. 5 1,898 

The quantity of linen yam exported in 
1801, was .. . . g,63J,1321bs. 

In 1825, it wa«, however, onJy . . 391,4801bs. 
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Wbatwas tbe consequence ? Why, there were in 1801, 
about 20,000 women employed, (on the calculation pre- 
viously stated by Arthur Young), every year, spinning ibm 
flax Into yam ; whilst in 1825, there were only about 3,000 
employed in the whole country ! 

Hence, the exportation of flax in 1825, being thirty timea 
greats than it was in 1801, there were thirty times lesa 
hands employed, than if it were spun into yam, as it was 
before the union. 

Must not this have created unparalleled distress in ob« 
l»ranch alone, among industrious females capable of labor, 
who had before the union constant employment ? 

Biit, it was not merely the decrease of linen manufiM* 
ture (no doubt injured by the barbarous policy of the Eng- 
lish Government in William's reign), that was nearly an- 
mhikted by the union. 

The flannel trade oiVfiMow and Kilkenny, and th« 
«*rge trade of Limerick, which gave employment to an 
immense number of men and women, are also nearly de- 
stroyed. The woollen trade, which was much injured by 
English policy before the union, met by that measure its final 
Ikte. Before that period thousands of the wives and daugh- 
ters of the Irish farmers and cottiers, were employed in ti^ 
various branches of spinning wool for coarse cloUtes, blan- 
kets, flannels, serge, and stockings. How many are em- 
ployed now ? 

The author of ^^Observations on that part of the Speaker, 
(Mr. Foster's) Spc^ech which relates to Trade," inl799, who 
undertook to prove that, as Ireland had great facilities fcr 
manufactures, she would by the union equal or rival Eng- 
land, says, p, 8. ^' We have cotton manufactories at Cdi-' 
bridge, at Prosperous, at Mallahide, at Balbriggah, Drog- 
heda, at Belfast, at Clonmel, ^t Cork, at Kilmackthomas, 
at Mountrath, and at various other places ; and some of 
these carry on business to a very great extent/' Let tha 
union sages jtell us how many of these manufactories now 
exist ? 

We will be told, that the decline in those branchMdocs 
not proceed from the union^ but from the invention of looms, 
by which human labor is Bupersed^d ; atid that if the old 
node of manufacturing were adhered to, it would bo neither 
profitable to Ireland or England. . 
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Bot^ if ' oom and>m»eliiiiery fkcilitete nramifiieture, is tliat 
a- reasoDi why. die &dSidet tboald be almost exdusmly 
eeafiaed tir England ? - 

Would not a. reformed l^^lature in Ireland faaTe takes 
more care that Irishmen would not be the only sufferera^ 
017 aft least) the prinoipal-aaffererB^ by looms and machinea ? 
Woaldi^ noi estaldfsh those looms fmd machines in Ireland, 
aMl'not oKclnsiTety in England^ and ( employ as many bands 
m working them as might be required ? And fpom t&» 
gmu9:aiid celerity of iriahnisii add women, and from the 
adnraaflagesiUsyha^vv of being satisfied with less wi^ee-aad 
fiood than Joimny or Sawny, would they not, uader a' 
paraatai goTemmenI, be likdy to vie witii liie £ogli8h<ar 
Scdtch ina foreign market ? 

fiutihfere I meet ' the aatt^repealers with their own •admts- 
•ions. If it be true, as they say, that Ireland has actually 
pfogressed since tke 'union, wi^ a dram of 120|,OtK),ODQ^ 
upsolier (as Mr. Leader coatends) m tszes, in absentee 
reflMttances, and ia church expeoMsy then if she had nru^&ve 
legislature^ which' would have stopped this drain, she 
most haxre iacrfased beyond any* nadon under Heaveiif4 — 
Uiea she would hv^ rivalled ESnglaad herself with fa«r 
eltrnal debt^ and* her pyramid of taxes ; then she woidd 
have surpassed* the '^ envy of surrounding nations," and 
^ tiM admiration of the world." 

Thus, it is not merely on account of all that we havel^sl 
bjr^the union, but ako 00 aeooant o§' all we would' iKnne 
fwdly. gained by our rising condition, that we areoppoeed 
and everwA be apposed to that measure ! 

But, we- ase <to]d, ** that the great reason why manufhs- 
tare'hte deditoed in Ireland is, because she is not suited 
for it/' Why is- she not suited for. it ? — because Eng* 
1^ is t» blam^^beoause it always was, is, and we foar, 
ever wfllksv her policy to render Irelaad, as &r as she^ 
etm^ sohservieot to her own selfish interest 

Was^shenot suited for it in 1778, id 1782, and for 
years before the union ? And why not now, with aM the 
l^M^and inlelliganoe of t&e ninel^entli' century? But the 
oMMleminsBl SngMsh raaaufiietiirerB have admitted, thut be* 
Ited isf eeuliarly filted fomBH&ctiu^^ if left with a proper 
capitals Ml*. IUu>kin,iifLoBdonmsidiant,examttiedbeforetho 
parliamentary committee, 28#i^M«roh, 183% stated that tilieiv 
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^ are yerj ii«iva»tMg«ou8 sitaatUms io Ireland for establish- 
ing ketones and mOls.; and that many persooii would emi^ 
grate from tlie English and Scotch districta to avail theni- 
sdves of those advantages if the country were settled.'^-— 
p. 32] . Mr. Nicholson, another London marchant, ex- 
amined before the said oommittee, declared^ that as. labor 
is cheaper, snd water more abondanty there would be an 
increased demand for woollens and siilcs, if capital were 
nsed." — -p. 322. Mr. Ingleby, a ailk manufacturer of Lon^ 
4on, «l>ited before the said committee , that *^ if Irdand wera 
tranqufllized, capitalists would invest their fortunes in Ire- 
land"—^. 824. Yety with all thin, what is the result of 
the union? The taw sUk used in Irdand in 1797, was 
144,275lbs. In 1818, it was 83;22ilbs 1 And to show 
how we are rapidly declining since that, out of forty-five 
respectable proprietors of woollen manufactures in Dublin- 
in ' 1821 — (4th report p. 186.,) Airty-five have been 
compelled to give up business, whilst the other ten ara 
struggling for existence. . . > 

Titf GUmMttnt^aeiur^ was of a much more recent data 
in Ei^[lai)d, than the woctten mannfocture ; yet a monopoly 
at the expense of Irdand waa. determined on, as soon as 
it began to afford conaiderable employment to the labor- 
ing part of Hie Eogli^ community. 

The importation of glass ibto Ireland, from anyplace but 
England, and the exportation of glass from Irdand to any 
country whatever, was forbidden under a heavy penalty. 
English statesmen also prohibited hops from being im- 
ported into IreJand from any other place but England." 

^ The in^ortation of Irish black cattle, sheq), beef, 
bacon, pork, &c., was declared a common nuisaiice. Let 
England now dechire that all those v«ry necessary artides to 
her, are a/^ common nuisance ;" and how will thepeopW 
live, and her navy be victiialltd, without Irish beef, pork. 

&c. r 

*^ It mined the Irish sail cloth manufactory, in vk)lation 
of its own compact about linen, by puttmg imported dntt«l 
npion it, and a bounty was also given to EngUsh sail cloth 
eiqported to Ireland ; and, to add insidt to injury, it mada 
&e Irish padiament before its independence, pass an act to 
i^hold English monopoly on different artides-^E. O. 
Third of Geo. % 1730, which imposed duties on all sHks 
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#xcept those imported from Great Britun> and the 
Indies."— B^rc/w'* Statistics, p. 47. 

In fact, at all times, England has endeavored to cruslfr 
the manufacture of Ireland, when it was likely to prosper; 
bat since the union, not only having the will, Uit the meaiw , 
she has injured it almost mortally! 

SilA. — In 1784, it appeared in evidence, before the Irish 
Parliament, that there were 800 silk looms at work in Ire-> 
land ! In 18] 1, there were but 50, by which 3,000 person* 
were driven to beggary, or to emigrate to foreign countries. 

Linen* — The exportation of the linen manuftu^ture m 
1701, was only .. •• 1,088,000 j^ards. 

In 1755, it increased to . . 10,493,858 do. 

In 1782, it increased to , . 24,6^2,072 do. 



or in value to •• .» £(,646,138 

and in 1796, it raised to . « 46,705,373 yar&. 

or in value to . • . . £3>1 13,687 

What is it now, thirty years after the union ? Scarcely 
1,500,000/., that is, less than half what it was, intitead of 
being at least one-third more ! 

CoiiM»T-The importation of cotton wool increased ttom 
S22,7781bs. to 4,249,688]bs., by which the wealth of the 
country increased upwards of 1,000,000/. a year, and gave 
employment to nearly 100,000 persons." — Bardin, p, 49. 

Spencer, in hid " thoughts on the union" in 1 798, said /». 42, 
that the north of Ireland carried on a manu&cture of lineoVy 
of which 52,000,000 yards had been exported in one year. 
We would ask our cautious gentlemen in the north, do tbej 
now export the same quantity ? 

*^ To convince," says Bardin, *^ the most partial fnendi 
of the union, how mischievous that measure has bec« 
to the . manu&ctures of Iceland, we shall here state the 
amount of the importation of English manufactures for 
seven years before the passing of that measure, and for seven 
years subsequentiy thereto ; and froin that statement, it wiH 
appear, that Ireland has been injured by an increased mr- 
portation, amounting per annum, to nearly 60^000/. 

Importation ofE nglish manufiictuFes for seven 
years, ending 1796> only •• 99,943/. 

Importatiim of English do., ending 1803, 159,007/ 
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difference, being a balance against Ireland, £59pOQi, 

There is tiie advantage of the union for you ! 

Boek^. — Before the union there was such an exportatiof , 
of books from Ireland to America, that several establish- 
ments in Dublin scarcely did any other business. 

By that measure, however, no literary work pnnted in 
London, can be exported to that country in Irish print ! 

LeaiAer.^hord Sheffield said, in 1775, that '' Ireland 
eould greatly extend her trade in the manufacture of leather, 
eq)ecia]ly to America and the West Indies^ He then con- 
sidered the quantity exported considerable, when shoes to 
all parts of America, and West Indies, in 1783, alone 
{^mounted to 14,803/. to Denmark and Norway 22iL 

To Portugal, 1436/. To the Straits, 448/. 

Number 

Tanned hides, same year exported, amounted to 10,488 

Untanned, ditto. .. .. 58,079 

Calves' Skins, (dozen,) • • • • 22,510 

p. 10». 

Will the advocates of the union, shew us, how these ma- 
Dufa(>ture8 have increased since the union in Ireland? 

Herring Fishery. — Lord Sheffield tells us in 1785, 
(p. 133.) that '* Ireland exported, 25th March, 1783, to 
the jWest Indies alone, (after supplying herself,) to the value 
of35,960/." 

** Iceland" says he, ** haiong the advantage of all otLi^r 
countries m the herring branch of the fisheries, with proper 
exertions, might sufpass them in it ; and then she need not 
fear the want of a sufficient market." — p, 133. 

The following he gives as some of the fish exported from 
Ireland in 1793, viz : — 



272 Barrels of Cod. 
5 C. 2. N. 
1 1^ Barrels of Eels, 
p. 146. 



1,367,3,10. C. 2. No. Hake. 
4,8481^ Barrels Herrings. 

170. C. 2. No. Lyng. 
253,f J Tons Salmon. 

Will any one tell us how Qiuch the exportation of these 
articles has increased by the union ? 

Lord Sheffield shows, that in nearly every branch of ma- 
nufacture, Ireland was advancing, till England, by her bad 
policy, drew her back again. ' 

Woollens, — Thus, in the year 1698, when the prohibition 
of her manufacture was decided on, 13,480 stones of yarn 
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and 217,678 stones of tfool tf ere sent to England, wbicti 
were 9,812 of yarn more than in 1687, the greatest year of 
export, and 38,913 stone of wool less/'— ;i. 153. 

** It seems also," said he, '^ from die CUstom-hoase ac- 
counts, that Ireland had not recovered above one-third of 
the woollen trade, she had before the war of Ihe revolution, 
and it is remarkable, that in the above year, 1687, she sent 
more wool to England than in any of the preceding years, 
viz. — 256,592 stones. 

'to show what Ireland was deprived of in the manu&c- 
ture of wool, by the restrictions of England, it is not merdy 
necessary to show how the importation increased to tbd 
year 1698 ; but also, how, after that period, the importation 
from Great Britain increased towards what it was before. — 
Imported from England, 1729—24,399 yards 18,299^ 8f. 

Ditto, New Drap.— 35,521 do. 3,552/. 2s. 

Ditto, Old 1781—326,578 do. 

Ditto, New ditto.— 433,198 do. 
There is another important matter not generally ob- 
served by those who attempt to show that ** Ireland has 
wonderfully progressed by tie union." They contrast the 
gross amotmt of the exports and imports since the union, 
with those before the union ; but, they forget to take into 
account the quantity of mmiufactured goods that were used 
at home, before the union, compared to what are now used 
in Ireland, notwithstanding that there should, if ther union 
" worked well," be one third of Irish manufacture, now 
consumed in Ireland, more than there was in 1800 ! To 
mystify the matter still more, they underate the value of the 
exports and imports of Ireland, before the union, and over- 
rate them since to obtain their ends. We shall just form A 
calculation to show this the more clearly. 

In 1799, the exports of Ireland are stated in the report 
presented to Plarliament in 1800, at 5,784375/. 

But, the real or price values, not been recorded in the 
Irish offices until 1805, in 1809 those values were 
100 per cent greater than the official estimates; in 1817, 
about 60; and in 1821, about 25 percent. Now allowing 
the average to be only 30 per cent (though it should be 61 
per cent) above the official value, the real exports in 1799 
should have been 7,519.707/. 
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Tb^n tiie exports in 1825, set down at 9,243,210/. 
were 30 per cent, over the real Take^ Deduct 2,772,062/. 

Leaving them . ^ • • £6,570,248 

Thus, taking these gentiemen on their own showing, it 
appears that the exports of Ireland have been really dimi- 
tiished by the union, not only in profit and value, but in the 
gross amount ; and, if to this, we add the increase of po- 
pulation, the falling off is truly dreadful ! 

What proportion do our advan^ exports and imports in 
1799 and 1825, bear to thoee of Great Britain in the same 
years ; taking even the parliamentary fallacious returns :-* 

Impol^. Exports. 

Ireland, 1799. . . . 5,275,063^ 5,784,375/. 

Great Britain, 1799. . . ,42,689,108 43,137,894 

Ireland, 1825.... 8,596,785. .• . 9,243,210^ 

Great Britain, 1825 51,192,309. . . .62,657,263 

According to the report of 1800, the exports of 
Ireland, per annum, averaged for three years, to the 25th 
March, 1799, of native- produce^ were to the value of 
5,650,853/. ; of other articles to 133,522/., or in all, as above. 

From p. 303 of the Finance Account 1825, it appears 

Ihat the exports of 8,400,000/. should be only 6,300,000/., 

according to British valuation, leaving the average thus — 

1799, as 11 to 85, or 1, to 7^. 

1825, as 13 to 115, or 1, to 9. 

But if we add to the exports of Ireland before the union, 
'sJH the native manufactured articles then used at home, 
which Lord Sheffield shows, were of some articles 
more than those exported ; and compare then the total 
amount of our home made goods, with the amount made in 
Iteland no^; th^ we may form a still clearer refutation of 
the absurd and shameful assertion that '^ themanufiEkcture of 
Irdand has been increasexl by the union." 

Cotton Manufacture, — Lord Sheffield tells us, in 1785, 
^ it was computed that 30,000 persons were employed at 
it alone in Ireland,"—^. 196, ml-tbat one person alone in 
Dublin, within three years, made ninety-five carding ma-- 
chines, three hundred and ninety- four spinning jennies for 
seventy threads each, with above fif^ jennies for wool." 

How many are now employed? Perhaps, not 500. ! 
He said, that *' in the town of Prosperous, the price of 
lalxn* was from 8d. to Hd.^ average Ud. ; that a great 
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•number of women and chiUren w«re employed \ wi>iii^n, 
(>d. per day ; clrildren, fhmi Id. to 3d. per dpty ; tbat a 
good spinaer at the Jennies earned frooi 6». to 126. per 
week ; wonwoy frbn^ la. 6d. to 9s. The workpeople about 
the bleach-greeni about 69. or Ts. per week." 

''^The pri&ters about aguinea^ aadattask work, agimie^ 
and a half. The number there alone were about 3,000, 
with five factories," 

How many penoas are now employed at Proeperons ? 
How much do they receive ? How many manu&ctoriea re- 
main there ? 

To show the value of the cotton manufacture to Ireland, 
it is only necessary (with Lord Shield) to bear in mind, 
that 200,000/..purchased 2,000^0001b8. weight of it; and 
that every lb.. wrought into stockings, fustians, dimities, 
muslins, velvereta, &c. &c.v produced on* an average Bs. 8d. 
valuein manufacture, which was but a low estimate ; the 
amount being 666,666/. I3s. 4d. sterling, or 456,6661. 
13s. 4d. national profit, whilst the merchant's profit, sup- 
posing cmly one-half exported, will far overbalance the pro- 
fits of the silk mercer."— jo, 205. 

Cofli*.— Lord Sheffield said in 1785, that they « were 
above 30 per cent, dearer in the Thames than in the liffey ." 

f. 225, 

The injustice of the British legislature towards Ireland 
since the union, in reference to coal, has been so gross, 
that even the " wait-a-while-mten' have proved that itwau 
an express violation of the act of union, and Mr. Spring 
Rice has admitted this, in his endeavors to have the scan- 
dalous violation superseded. 

The Manu/aeture 0/ Iron.— He swd " Ireland was ra- 
pidly increasing in this manufacture." — p» 225. 

How stands it now since the union ? " The English 
then complained that Ireland, if allowed to pro<^ 
in the manufacture of iion, would rapidly supplant Britain 
in that branch of trade, andjhat unless the export was pro- 
tected by a duty, they should resign their works, which 
cost millions, and emigrate with their capitals to Ireland."-- 
ibid, «* 229. Unless (says Lord Sheffield), « Iron manu- 
facturers go to the American states^ from Ireland, charged 
with the same duties and burdens asfrom Britain, it is ob- 
vious that Ireland must in time have the whole of thia trade. 
p. 232. 
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. Need we ask, did Englaad get ber wisk ?— «iul hm Ire* 
land now a prosperous iron manufactory ? 

Cfieaa Manufaciure. — *^ Ireland^ (says Lord Sheffield^) 
itae made an extraordinary progress in glass matiufactare. 
She had httle of it before^ but wine glass houses have now 
iiiddenly arisen in Ireland. She must soon hare the whole of 
thiB trade to the Britisheettlemepits tmdthe Aiherican States." 

« The^ table glass made in Irdand is v^y handsome^ and 
ai^parently as good as any made in England ; at the same 
time the best drinking glasses are 3s. or 4s. per dozen 
cheaper than English." 

<< Her export of glass begins to be considerable, as ap- 
pears from the following accounts ; but in the last year, 
endiBg 25th March, 1784, it waa greatly increased, for she 
tent to America akme 532 dozen of bottles, and 20,736 
drinking glasses ; the greater part of the drinking glasses 
she exported in the'yeai* ending 25th Mardb, 1783^ rfent 
to Portugal."— p. 240. 

In 1783, the exports onlyjastaft^r commencing, amountWl 
to 9,910/. Wereit idloWed to proceed, it would be 20,000^ 

What is it now, ye union sages, who tell us that '' Irish 
manufacture has been advanced by that means ?" It is nearly 
destroyed ; scarcely one estaUishment in Dublin can dtatid.* 

Earihen-fFare* — ^* The successive hvalship of theglasd 
manufactory in Ireland, within a few years, (said Sheffield), 
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* Duty for the year, ending 5th Jan., 1832 Report^ 
i4th March, 1832, No. 289 :— 

England £650,2()5 3s. 2d. 

Ireland.... 18,017 10 7 

Scotland-........*. 68,227 16 4 

£736,510 10 1 
Duty for the year, ending Jan. 5, 1832^ oh Foreiga 
gkss. Report, 10th April, 1832. No. 386 :— 

England £^15,154 1 9s. Oct. 

Ireland 752 9 2 

Scotland ,.., , 720 JO 7 

Total....... £16,636 19 6 

Thus, Ireland does not, on the whole, use one third 
of what Scotland does ; whilst its hom^ manufacture is 
scarcely known. 
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Aow9 tlie progrees she is likely to make in a abort period 
in that of earthen- ware." — p. 240. 

This, tooy is nearly extinct in Ireland, since the anion. 

The Upholstery Manufactory, which includes carpetry 
blankets, occ, as Lord Sheffield says, was even in Jiis time 
much improved and extended in Ireland, the exportation in 
1 783 having increased to &e amount of 500/. more than 
it was in 1781 : Ireland knows little now about exporting it. 

But, let us proceed with what is, perhaps, more to our 
present purpose; whilst Ireland has lost so much by the des- 
truction or decrease of the aforesaid manufiEu:tures, ho rising 
before the union, the profits to her on her present ex- 
ports, even allowing them to be increased in some articles^ 
are nothing to what they were before the union. Although 
the exports from Waterford,for instance, may be 2,000,000/. 
yet, its tonnage is not the sixteenth part of what it was be- 
fore the union ! 

The bulk of the exports is the agricultural produce of 
die country. It is the raw and unmanufactured material 
(hat is now shipped from Ireland, and it is exported by 
English merchants and ship owners, whilst it was before de- 
livered by native merchants. 

Before the union, there was considerable trade carried on 
between Ireland and the Americas, BrazU, Spain, Portugal, 
and the Mediterranean. 

There is now scarcely any direct trade to any of these 
parts unless that may be called trade, which consists in 
shipping off thousands of our people as. emigrants to the 
Colonies, or to Newfoundland, bringing in exchange some 
oil or fish ! ... 

The trade of Newfoundland alone gave employment 
to thirty or forty Irish sail ; and brought to that country 
manufactured goods fix>m Ireland, highly beneficial to all 
fhe Irish people, who were thus constantly employed. 

These articles were pork and beef in barrels, bacon and 
hams in barrels, butter in firkins, flour and oatmeal, soap 
and candles, coarse cloths, hats, &c. hops, shoes and boots, 
manufactured leather and hides, stationary, printed books, 
and paper manufactured, iron manu&ctured, glass, linen, 
woollen and cotton manufactures. 
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If it neccfSMry to ask liow many dKmMttid tailOTtti fMkM'* 
men, butdten, packers, saltersy coopers, tanaen, cban^ei^, 
bakers, shoenaJcMti, taUore, and other maiiafactarers, treN 
employed in preparing those articles for exportatioA.? 

Bu^ this trade has nearly disappeared in Ireland, and 
one infinitely less advantageous, if not totally dettnietiTi^ 
is adopted ! 

We may have (as the pariiamentary report of 1890 
states) '* fifty tons of eggs, and ten tons of Uye and dead 
poultcy, shipped in one day from Dublin/* 

We have no doubt, live cattle, live p^s, and a tbousted 
other live animals exported daily from Ireland, to tka 
mount, if you please, of 7,000,000/. annually I 

But, what is the profit to die Irish people, upon pre- 
paring and shipping these articles towiifds the profit 
which they would have on the exportation of the aforesaid 
eommodities, we will not say to the amount of 7,000,000/. 
but of even 5,000,000/. as it was before the union ? 

The profit on' the former is not the 50th part of the profit 
on the' latter. The one is called trade; the other was 
trade in reality ! 

The charges attending the shipping of 1000 Uve pigs for 
Bristol, which cost 3,000/., is only to ten men, five days 
each of them, for driving them to the steamer, at ls» 6tL per 
day, 3/. 15«. ; or about one eight-hundredtii part of the 
total cost. 

The charges on shippii^ the same, including the la- 
bourers wages, and lulling, burning, salting, packiag- 
doth, &c. to cover all expenses five per cent, 150/,, that 
is nearly fifty times more than the former. 

The charges of manufacturing 1000 pigs into banr^ed 
pork for the West India market, their value amountmg to 
2,100/. are estimated at 600/. nearly one-third of thewhcie 
value. — See Morris's Leiterst p. 57. 

By which there would be expended of the whole value, 
nearly two hundred times more in Ireland, than there is now 
on exporting poultry, eggs, &c according to the com- 
inittee's mode of estimating our increasing trade ! 

Thus, allowing the amount of our exports before the 
union to be only 5,000,000/. and now 7,000,000/. there 
was expended in Ireland, averaging both the profits as abov^ 
amongst manufacturers, mechanics, laborers, &c., which 
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beiiig nbottt 20 per cent,, would leave 800yO(K)/., wbilflt at 
the preeent day, the raie of charges, viz., the eight ^hun- 
dredth part, the amount expended in Ireland on exporting ia 
not more than 800/. 

Allowing that some manufacturecl articles w^re always 
exporfedy and making all allowances for any other advan- 
tage, it is clear that there is not now 2000/. expended ia 
Inland, on our exportation charges, as far as our manu- 
facturing, trading, and laboring people are concerned, for 
every 800,000/. expended before ^e Union, whilst the maim 
value goes into the pockets of absentee landlords, or 
monopolists, ^ho fund 3,000,000/., or 4,000,000/. in En- 
gland, as we have seen ; or of those Irish landlords, church- 
men, and others, ^^who have 100,000,000/. in the Funds, 
whilst thousands of their fellow-countrymen are starving!"-^ 
Letter of Mr, Ro&inson, Feb. 16M, 183L 

• Hvsiery. -^Before the Union, in Dublin 600 persons 
were employed in manufacturing stockings, &c., who earned 
from dOff. to 40s, a week; now, there are about 60 em- 
ployed. Who do not receive upon an slver&ge, above 8#. 
per week. There were then about 50 establishments in 
Dublin — there are now 6, with a few minor ones To 
show what a resident legislature could do in this 
branch alone, it is only necessary to observe, that the 6 
leading establishments annually import hosiery to the amount 
of at least 60,000/. ^ and the other subaltern ones to 
40,000/. ; being 100,000/. for,DuVin alone, which, if ex- 
pended in domestic manufacture, would employ, at least, 
1,000 hands. In 1817, 100,000/. was paid to England as 
duty alone, from Ireland. If we speak of Ireland at large, 
about 500,000/. are sent out of Ireland for this species of 
article alone, which, if used at home, would employ about 
jti '6,000 persons \ 

Hats. — " As the exportation of hats (says Sheffield) 

•from Ireland, exceeds the importation, it is clear that Ithe 

manufacture of that article must be very considerable there." 

• In the year ending the 25th March, 1784, the exports to 

America alone were 11,867. 

From what Lord Sheffield says, '* i is likely that the ex« 
portation before the union was at leas 5J^O0O 
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How many are now exported yearly from Ireland? 
Perbaps, not 300. 

It' would net he too rnucl^ to say, that Ireland ie 
deprived of 100,000/. sent elsewhere for hata, which 
could be as well manufactured at home, to the mainte* 
nance of 5,000 individuals. In manufacturing silk plnsli 
alone, from 15() to 200 persons could be employed in 
Dublin.* 

Soap 'Prade. — Scarcely any trade has been more injured 
than this by the Union. According to the report published by 
Grierson, in 1800, the exports from Ireland ending thfi 
95th of March, 1799, (the vi'orst year) of candles, soap, &c^ 
were to the amount of 7 1 ,220/. Since the Union, &e trade» 
as far as Ireland is concerned, has been nearly destroyed. — 
tip wards of 100 per cent has been added to the benefit of 
England, and to the injury of Ireland ; whilst if Ireland 
had fair play, she would have superseded the English mar- 
ket The following inprease of the exportation of English 
oap, if we compare it with the diminution of the ex* 
portation from . Ireland, will show how the latter has be«i| 
ruined : — 

1824.. £116,000 

1825 146,000 

1826 210,000 

1827 - 300,000 

1828 .f. 947,000 

1831 .,7,000,000 

But, here we undertake to prove from Mr, Pitt himself, 
iStkai the Union has failed. Listen to the account he gave 
of our trade before the Union, and then compare it with 
what it now is:- — ** In the present time," says he, **&m 
trade is still more advantageous as far as relates to the mere 
interchange of manufactures, the manufactures received 
in Ireland from Great Britain amounting td l,000,000i^, 
while Great Britain, on the other hand, imported manufoc- 
lured produce from Ireland to the amount of between /bur 
4ind five millions sterling ''-rr-Speec A, Jan, 31, 1 799 — /7*33. 
The folloA'vnng list of articles imported into England in 
1831, will shew that while the amount is not increased, 

* For further facta, we mutt ref6r to the authorised Reporta of 
lb* Nationai Trades Political Union ; and to our forthcoming woik 
•ft the li^provement of Ireland. 
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the profit on tibe artides, (tkere being ficareely aay of afltfre 
maQu£Eicture)| is much less than before the lltuon — 
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376,390 # 



Total valo^ j£4,380,147 10 

Whatever^ then, Mr, Spring Rice or bia Committees 
may say aboi^ libe ** profits of IrelaQd's moreased exports;" 
those who know Ireland, know that ^e Irish laboring 
people lose upwards of 700,000^ annually, they might 
otherwise gain, if Ireland had a legislatpre, which would 
protect her manufactures, from the all-devoiuiBg g^asp 
of Blnglish statesmen on one side, and <^ Irieh aj^sen- 
tees, and avaricious Churchmen on the other] 

But, why need we go into snck facts, when England's 
income is 500,000,000/.^ whilst that of Ireland is but 
40,000,000/.? 

Where a^ the e£ect8 of the ^ parental Govermneot of 
Sngland *^ towards Ireland since tb^ Union, when the Im- 
ports and exports of the former are nine tknea the amowd 
^ the kUer ? 

Where are tiiey, when out of 6,000,000/. voted for na- 
val estimates this year, (1831) Ireland received but 16,000/^ 

Where is the *^ paternal government " when they ars 
now depriving Cork of the benefit of the nsral establisk- 
menb there, to the loss of wne kvidred tiiootands 
annually ? 
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Was it mantfeBt^ mthe late attenlpt to increase the taxes 
of Irdand 300,0(K^ 

Was it shown in keeping Irekmd taxed as she nirta in 
war times, ^hikst tbey have taken o£f 30,000,000 at En- 
glish taxes sinte tfie war ? 

Is it lihistrated hy transferring every office of eha- 
racterto England? — is it shown in drawing over to En- 
gland the Board of Excise and Customs hy which 80,000/. 
was spent yearly in DuhFm ? 

. Is it by adopting every economy lit the wrong end^ not 
in the church establishment, not in the absentee systiem^ 
not in the overgrown ranks ; but amongst the poor and im- 
poverished working people ? 

Is it by moving the stationary Establishment altogether 
from Ireland, instead . of cprrecting the monstrous abuse 
Aey allowed tp grow in that office, and then hiding the- 
articles supplied on fear terms, as originally designed, from 
Ireland ? 

But, we are told, '4f an Irish Parliament were again to* 
exist, and to make prohibitory laws for protecting t^ Irish 
Manufactures, dnjost, and ungenerous monopoHes would 
be adopted, alike destructive to manufacture, and to th^ 
manufacturers!" And think you, wise men, that Ireland 
has learned nothing from experience ? Has 'she been taught 
lio lesson by English monopoly, which has nearly de- 
stroyed itself? 

Did she not know the advantage of free trade when En- 
gland wished to deprive her of it ? 

Did she not know the valne of free institutions, before ,; 

the Union taught her, by melancholy experience,- the dread- A 

ful effects of slavish ones ? . .^ 

The Irish legislature would just adopt such laws as would ' .:|^ 
be best calculated to ensure her not merely a market in >^ 

England, but one in all parts of the world. She would 
endeavor to make a market in places, where England hae 
tod often, by her shameful policy, deprived her of 
oiie. She would, once more, be able to resuscitate her 
stable trade, in which she could vie with any nation in Eu- 
nope, and give employment to thousands ! 

Again, we are told, that '' there is one great truth lost 
sight of, by those who advocate tlie Repeal of the Union 
that BaanafftCtur^ianotueoe8sary to the prosperity of b#« 
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land." Doubdees* the national resources of Ireland ai^ 
so great, that if the 5,000,000 acres now in waste^ wena 
cultivated, as it was declared by the Committee on the state 
of Ireland, that 2,000,000 of the Irish poor, who have now 
nothing to do, would be profitably employed ; but is that 
a reason why manufacture should be neglected in Irelaii49 
to gratify the miserable policy of English statesmen? 

Have not the best political economists declared, that 
although agriculture is the greater source of wealth, ye^ 
that manufacture is necessary to render it still more profita<? 
ble to a country ? 

Has not Ireland every local and natural advantage, bet 
fitting the advancement of manufacture ? 

Has she not splendid canals, wondrous rivers, and spacioue 
bays spreading out their miffhty arms, as if to catch the 
commerce of air nations ? Are not iier line for navigation^ 
and insular situation still more propitious than those of En- 
gland, to carry to distant climes tiie surplus produce of her soil^ 
when duly manufactured by her hardy and industrious sons 7* 

It is asked, ''would manufactures in Ireland create 
more eipplpyment for Irishmen than they could obtain in 
England?" We should answer that in the Irish mode, by 
aslang (mother question : does England now emplpy all our 
Irish hands who are not employed at home, at manufacture ? 
Does she employ Irishmen at anything, unless wher^ it » 
hier predominant interest ? 

. But, as '* England is to Ireland, as Ireland is to om 
part of herself," says the sagacious Mr. Stanley, in hai 
printed commentaries, ''it ivQuld therefore be barbarous Id 
seek a Repieal of the Union 1" If the experience oi age^ 
the truth of history, or the common sense of mankind proved 
this, it would require no further recommendation, 3ut wa 
beg to ask for the arguments. Did England shew herself 
" a part of Ireland," when she call^ for the " glpripui^ 
pious, and immortal King William," to destroy the linen 
manu&cture of Ireland ? Did she show her love for hev 
sister country, when she solemnly promised to support the 
woollen trade of Ireland, and immediately afterwards vio? 
lated her promise ? But, no ! they were not the people of 
E^land; they were the statesmen of England, who have 

* • For a proof of what Ireland could do with ** parental goven? 
naot, "and her mighty resources, see our forthcoming work on "tbe 
Fopulation of IreUnd, with a view to improvement." 
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bf a- 0acce8ston of miftraley of tyranDy, and' oppression, 
.^t destroyed Ireland, and next reduced England to sucli 
V state of want, of bankruptcy, of debt, and of beggary, 
that unless a mighty moral revolution — a real Reform, fnmi 
Iheheadto the foot, take place, England will be numbered 
among the thii^ that were, and only be remembered by 
all the ruin her mis-governors have inflicted on both the 
*' sister" and the ** mother countries." ! ! ! 

To show to what a state of improvement manufacture 
was advancing in Ireland before the Union, and to refute 
our would-be intelligent writers, who say that Ireland '^is 
iiot a manu^turing country, we give the following evi> 
dence delivered at Sie bar of the House of Commons, by 
the most wealthy English nmnu^cturers in 1799 : — 

Mr. Peel, a Calico manufacturer and printer, being 
asked, ^* if England had not a superiority in her cotton ma- 
nufiicture ?'' answered-^'' the superiority, if we have it, 
is of that Mature, that it can be easily removed into a neigh- 
boring kingdom ; and so mach am I satisfied of it, that 
mee "die &ish Resolutions came before the Hoiise, I have 
'Wrote to a principal house in Ireland, to have a connexion 
witii it^ for the purpose of supplying the consumption of 
England." He added — '^ that he certainly would en^oy 
it (capital) there, (in Ireland), if the British market should 
be opened to. Ireland — that he heard many persons in the 
manufaotare declare the same intendon, and that his own 
determination was to remove part of hie manu&cture, and 
employ part of his capital immediately." 

Mr. Thomas Walker, ^ne of the wealthiest men in tike 
Ibstian trade, said — ^* that in the fustian trade, in which he 
was concerned, he had no doubt, that the Irish could at 
this time undersell the manufacturers at Manchester, and 
that he had every reason to believe, that in a short time, 
they would undersell us in the fustian articles." He said 
the same of the cheque trade — small-ware trade, &c. 

Mr. Joseph Smith, a calico manufacturer, who said that 
he paid 20,000/. in excise, declared that if the manu£^- 
tore of Ireland were placed on the same footing with that 
in England, the manufacturers should employ their capital 
In Ireland." Mr. Stanly, member for Lancashire, at the 
same time, presented a petition from 80,000 manu&cturers, 
italuig that " the admission of Irish cottons and fustians 
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into Ekiglfuidy would con^letely aanihilate tlia cotton trade 
of England! 

If 80 much wore said before the Union, aboat manufiie' 
tore m Ireland, wiiat would we have to say now, if Ireland 
wera allowed tlie possession of native l^idation ? And 
are we after this^ to be told that Ireland is merely an agri- 
cultural country ? 

There in nothing, perhaps, will more clearly show the 
wretched state to vdiidi Ireland is reduced by lihe union, 
than to compare her situation with that of America, onoe 
the latter obteined the right of self-l^pblation. 

In 1790, the shipping of the United States, &c., did not 
exoeed four hundred and fifty ^ousand tons. In 1800^ it 
amounted to nine hundred .and thirty 'nine tiiousaiid. la 
182), it was 1,262,618 tons ; and in 1828, it amounted 
to 1,7^1,891. 
The pO|i«datTmi of America wor, in 



1890, 9,638,226 
1830, 12,200,«500 



1790, 3,929,326 
1800, 5,306,035 
1810/ 7,239^3 
The population of Ireland at the Hme ef the niuoft 
(1800), was nearly five millions. It is now about 
8,000,0000 ; but under good government, it would have 
been 10,000,000. In 1790, the exportation of Foreign ar- 
ticles brought into the United States for reexportation,, 
amounted to eight millions of dollars. In 1800, it exceinied 
thirty nine millions ; and in 1 806, it exceeded sixty millions. 
In 1 790, the exports of domestic produce, the growth of 
these states, amounted to twelve millions of dollars. In 
1800, the exports of ibis kind amounted to more tiian 
thirty-one millions ; and in 1820, to 51,683,640. 

The growing commercial consequence of the United 
States, was forcibly demonstrated by the increase of revenue 
derived from postage : — 

In 1790, it amounted to 9,597 dollars. 
In 1797, . . to 63,000 

In 1799, .. to 77,000 

and in 1818, it exceeded 94,000, — Carey' sJmer.* 
^ W ith reference to commerce, the Irish people have no 
cause to congratulate themselves upon the union, observer 
Newenham. — p. 289 > ** The commercial prosperity of 

♦ in lt333, their debt, wil4 " be substantially extiu* 
guished:'—Report, Dec.dfA, 1832. 
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Irelaod has visibly decliaed since that measure was c anied 
into effect. The amount of the average annual excess of 
exports above imports for ten years, ended 25th March, 
1782, was 467,419/. The same for ten years, ended 25th 
March, 1792, was 608,107/. The same for seven years, 
ended 25th March, 1799. was 677,645/. The whole 
amount of the balance in &vor of Ireland for twenty^seveot 
years, ended 1799, was 15,498,813/. ; but the balance 
for seven years, ended 5th January, 1806, has been againsfe 
Ireland, to the amount of 7,410,790/., cm an average yearly 
of 1,058,675/. The average annual balance in favor ^ 
Irdand for three years, ended 25th March, 1792, waa 
982,007/. The average annual balance ^fainsther, for 
the same period, ended 5th January, 1802, was 1,490,977/L 
maDang a difference of 2,472,984/. ia point of accumulatioB 
ol commercial wealth* This statement is made accordiog 
to the official value of the goods exported. If, however, « 
comparative view be taken of two periods which seem le«sl 
calculated to substantiate the foregomg remark on ihe sub* 
ject of the union, viz. : — The three years ended in 1799« 
and theyeers 1801, and 1803, andthatf^e eurreat value be 
substituted for the official value of the goods exported, <3ie 
result will sufficiently confirm the remark ; the average 
annual balance in favor of.Ireland, during the first period* 
being 551,809/., and the average balance against her drannff 
the second, 787,799/., making a diffetence of 1,339.608/. 
during a period of three years, ended 25th 'March, 1782. 
The average annual official value of exports and imports of 
Ireland was 5,842,926/., during a period of three years, 
ended 25th March, 1 792. The average annual value hereof 
was 9,141,819/.; so that in ten years, the exports and 
imports of Ireland, taken together, had increased in value 
3,298,893/. ; but during the period of three years, ended 
5th January, 1808, after the lapse ^ sixteen years, their 
value did not exceed 11,358,267/. ; so that it had not in- 
creased more than 2,216,448/. which was 1,082,445/. less 
than in the ten preceding years " *' In poitkt of national 
debt," says the same author, ** the umon appears to have 
been much more detrimental to Ireland. The principal 
fimded debt of Irdand, in 4he year ended 25th March, 1800, 
was 25,662,640/. ; but in eight years, ended the 5th Ja« 
nuary, 1808, it hod reached 70,647,783/. which was no- 
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BBoally less than four raillions of the amoani of the paUic 
debt of Great Britaiiiy on the diet of December, J 749, afW 
a war of nine years, 23;986,016/. more than the amount of 
6iat debt on the dlst of December, 1738, when Brftaiw 
vMis said by many to be on the brink of ruin." 

The total exports of produce of manufactures from Ifo- 
tand to foreign countries, amounted in 1829, to 747,318/. 
official value, or 617,596/. real value. The latter was, 
^erefore, 129,722/. under the former, fiutthe fall on cot- 
tons amounted to 210,000/. ; on linens, to 30,000/., and 
on woollens, to 6»000/. ; in all 250,000/., or nearly double 
the Ml In the total value of the exports. Looking to this 
fact, and to the excess of the real value over the official 
value of the articles, of which the exports of Great Britain 
mainly consist; and then adverting to the amount ofkn- 
ports, and to thcf great excess of the official value over th^ 
real value of British manufactures, which form so large a 
fwrt of these imports^ a conviction must be established of 
the ruinous nature of Irish commerce to all but the( persona 
aotually engaged in it, and the absentees^ 
. From a return made to llie House of Commoms, Hiird of 
FebnUuy, 1831, entitled Customs and Excise in Ireland 
No. 07. ; we give the following extracts : — 

The number of bushels of malt which paid duty for home, 
cttismnptionin Ireland^— Amt of 1 >uty 

In 1786, the number of bushels was 4,446,343 £130,744 
1794, .. .. 5,039,899 148,197 

1797, .. ..4,956,584 306,070 

1830, .. .. 2,011,895 259,869 

Thus, we find the consumption of malt liquor, a whole-* 
flome beverage, has declined more than one-half in Ireland. 
From a parliamaitary paper, dated the 3d of February, 
1831, No. 98, entilled *^ the imports and exports of Ira« 
land;'' we find the -number of bushels of flaxseed in^* 
ported into Ireland in 1790, was 339,745 

1830, 168,459 

Tliere has been a great decline in the growth of flax ia 
Iceland, fi)rmerly the source of extensive employment. 

A return firom the same paper shows a still more marked 
decline in the silk trade; there were of raw silk imported 
in p. .. 1790, 92,09llbs. 

1830, 3,190 
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. This trade once afforded occupation to an exteneiye body 
of respectable artizans. 

Tbe same paper proves the destruction Nof another fieU 
^ for industry. The quantity of linen yam exported 

1790, was 29,197 cwts. 
1826, 3,1S6 

The quantity of tobacco entered for home cooirainpticmlB 
Ireland, has declined fiince the union: — 

J 796, 6,045,7901b. 
1800, 6,737,275 
but in 1827, only 4,041,172 
1!^ quantity of wine retained for home consumption ba» 
declined. In 1796^ were 1 ,199,129 gals. 

1800, 1,024,532 do. 

1825, 952,977 do. 

The quantity of sugar entered for home consumption tet 
diminished, though its cost is one half. 
In 1800, 355,662 

1827, there were 319,763cwt8.— /m^ P, Com., 1830. 

1828, 315,576.— P«r/./2.,iVi^».18M,1830. 

1829, 328,286 
The quantities of tea, entered for home constwptioD Imb 

decreased. 

In 1708, there were 2,953,2401b8. 

1802, 3,576,775 

1827, 3,887,955 

1828, 2,51 5,159— Pur/. /?., Mar. 25, 1S30. 

ft has been urged that the coffee entered for home 4Km- 
nmption in 180 J, was 127,8421b., and in 

1827, 585,739. But, this article^ U it 
recollected, has been reduced one fourdt in price. 

In the same manner ijt has.been urged, that the oxen ex- 
ported in 1 790, were— 10,457 ; in 1 826, 57,427. But, M 
we hare shewn elsewhere, there is no labor invested Is 
inch production. It is likewise stated, that whilst in 1800, 
enly ^7 1 sheep were exported ; in 1826, there were 62,92S. 

We shall shew, hereafter, lliat this traffic is no sonvoi 
of employment, particularly, as green hops, or turnip .ftedb- 
mg, are unknown in Ireland ; and it is only a proof of In- 
land's misery, for the good sheep or mutton to be exported 
whilst the main body of the people do not eat either, per- 
^p0, twice a year ! 
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The same may be said of the export of swine, as tibey 
fenerally are fed on die oifal of potatoes. 

The exports of beef and pork have, ho\vever» declined. 
In 1790, 227,5«4brlB. 

1826, 189,931 

Considering the increase of population, the exportation 
«r batter has not much increased. 

In 1790, it was 310,949cwtB. in 1826, 492,863. 

The same may be said of com and grain. According 
to Parliamentary paper, 96, the total imported into En- 
gland from Ireland in 1821, was — l,701,447qr8. 

1830, 1,834,032 

Sir H. ParaeU has exerted his ingenuity to make out a 
case for the Union. In concluding this chapter, I cannot 
better dispose of his nonsensical calculations, than in the 
words of Mr* Staunton, editor of the Register, to whom 
Ireland is so much indebted for his critical research, and 
great labor om the statistics and finances of his country: 
** one word now on the progress of Irdand, which Sir 
H. Pamell imagines to be rendered unquestionable," by 
the tables he extracts from Mr. Spring Bice's compilation. 
These tables indicate eime progress of Ireland be/ore the 
Union, or that of England after the Union. The fc^ow* 
ing are the guanHties, taken from these very tables, at dif* 
fensnt periods, and the result Is ea fdlows : — 



ENGLAND. 

1790 — 37,000,000 
1800 — 47,000,000 
1827 — 71,000,000 



Ireland. 
1790 ^ 7,400,00 
1800 — 12,400,000 
1827 — 9,800,030 



These quantiiies are under the heads of tea, tobaooo, 
spirits, wine^ sugar, and cofiiee. 

On the quantitieef amounting to 12,400,000 con- 
amned in 1800, our taxation ^as 1,216,000/., but on die 
^antities amounting to 9^800,000 consumed in 1827, our 
taxation was 1 ,885,000/. Nine millions of quantities, dien* 
lore, cost us in the latter period nearly two miilicms of 
teises, but we had twelve millions of quantities in the for- 
period^ for little more than one mUlion of taxes." 
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CHAPTER XII. 

0.08 ihe Commerct of Ireland been advanced by the 

Union ? 



£ivery serious man must smile on hearing such a qm^s- 
tion as ti&ts asked — ^ if the agriculture and manufactures of 
Ireland have been diminished since the union, commerce 
<samiot have increased?" 

Ireland exported from 1800, to 1801, to foreign coun- 
^es goods (see Report 16 Judy, 1830) to the amount in 
official value, of 526,820/. ; but according to real value, 
^bout 700,000/. 

She exported in 1825 to foreign parts, in official value, 
to the amount of 711,855/. — but according to the real va- 
lue, scarcely to the amount of 500,000/. 

Thus Ireland's commerce with foreign parts has dimi- 
nished nearly one third, ^whilst that of Great Britain has in- 
creased one fourth, allowing the difference between the of- 
ficial and real values ; but nearly one half, if the returns as 
they stand are taken ! ! ! 

Arthur Young, an Englishman, says, with great truth : 
^ that the British legislature has, upon all occasions, con- 
troled Lrdand's commerce, sometimes with a very high 
hand ; but universally upon the principle of monopoly ; as 
if the poverty of that country were to form the wealth of 
Britain. I have, on every occasion, endeavored to show 
the futility of such an idea, and to prove from the evidence 
of invariable facts, that the wealth of Ireland has always 
been, and is, the wealth of England ; whatever she gets 
is expended in a very large proportion in the consumption 
of British fabrics and commodities. — Tour,pp,2^ 178. 

But^ let any candid man see how the commerce of Ire 
land progressed to the period of the union, and say has it 
(ocreased in the sauie ratio, since that measure ? 

Arthur Young, in his *' Tour in Ireland" in 1776 — 7 — 

8—^, published in 1780; when speaking of the state 

of Ireland^ before her independence, said — '* that the 

increased prosperity of Ireland, which she has expe- 

rioaced in spite of our absurd restrictions on her com- 

merce; hoa raised her to be one of the greatest, and best 

S 
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narketB this kingdom (England) possesses in any part of 
the globe,— y. 178." 

In p. 199 f be says — ** upon tiie whole, we may safely 
determine^ that judging by those appearances and circum- 
stances which have been generally agreed to mark the pros- 
perity or declension o^ a country, that Ireland has, since 
the year 1 748, feade as great advance as could possibly be 
expected ; perhaps, greater than any other country in En- 
rope since tbatperiod. Her linen exports have just tebblbd. 

Her general exports to Great Britain have more than 
DOUBLED. The rental of the kingdom has nearly doubled ; 
ai^ I may add, that her lineB and general exports have in- 
creased proportionately to this in the last seven years, conse- 
quently, her wealth at present is on a like increase. If such 
were die state of Ireland before 1 782, what was it after- 
wards ? And, may we ask, have the profitable ^ex ports 
doubled ? Have the linen exports trebled ? Has the ren- 
tal doubled since the union, or even advanced in tie same 
proportion as the population? 

The tonnage of the British shipping employed in llie 
trade of Ireland in 1750, was only — 173,522 tons. 

1782, 339,470 

1792, ^34,413 

Thus increasing in 10 years from independence 194,943. 

Has commerce increased in the same proportion since the 
union ? 

The amount of registered tonnage on SI Dec., 1831 
according to the Parliamentary Report was: — 

Cuittoma. 

England .. 16,35^,057 

Wales .. 2S,i39 

Scotland .. 1,476,584 

Ireland .. 1,462,482 

Thus, Ireland has not the one fifteenth part of En- 
gland, not the half of Scotland, and scarcely the one fifth 
of what she had before the union. 

The Irish merchants and traders increased at the rate of 
138 per annum, from 1774 to 17S2, even before inde- 
pendence, being in that year 4,853, whilst seven years after 
the union, they were only 4,460, a decrease of 56 per an- 
num, or in all 3Xfh ! 

The balance ol , trade for 43 years, consecutively from 
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1750, to I792y both years inclasiTey wtHi all die world, 
was, on an annual aveFage for the three years commencing 
with 1790, and ending 1792, so high as 982,067/. 

The trade which Ireland had before the union, yielded a 
balance in favor of the country, for the year ending 25di 
March, 1798, of \,37l,S8ll^(Bnrnes Siaiist.p. §3.) 

The nominal balance, allowing the calculation of tfti^ 
Parliamentary Committee, for their golden year of 1825, 
was only 646,425/. 

Thus, instead of gaining, as Mr. Pitt and Lord Castlie^ 
reagh declared, by tibe union 1,000,000/., Ireland has lost^ 
from their own showing, upwards of 700,000/. of what 
she had before the union ! 

And, here again, we beg to remark, that we have not 
merely lost all that Ireland enjoyed before the union, but 
what with an increased population — a domestic parliament, 
would have added to our national advantages. 

For instance. Lord Sheffield states, that'^ Ireland's trade 
with Foreign nations in his time, (Meen years before the 
union), was only commencing ; yet, in the space of a few 
years, it increased to a most astonishing degree, but not 
to the one- twentieth part, it would, if allowed to continue 
since." 

** It has been already remarked" says he, ** that the Bri- 
&ih Indies have a demand for almost every produce and ma- 
nufacture of Ireland ; and, dierefore, the export to them 
may become verygreat^ unless, indeed, the Minister's very 
remarkable system of sacri^ing the commercial as well 
as the marine principle of the navigation laws should take 
place." — p. 311. What is Ir^and's trade now to the West 
Indies ? 

Again, saya hoti Shield, ^' The export trade of Ire- 
land to the remaining colonies of Great Britain, in North 
America, will be considerable.^'— j». 316. He then pre- 
sents the exports from Ireland in the year ending the 25th 
March, 1783, to Newfoundland, Nova Scotia, and Quebec 
^lone, of beer in barrels ; pork, in do, ; beef, in do. ; 
bread, butter, candles, soap, linens, flannels, gloves, glasses, 
tanned hides, haberdashery, hats, silk, (manu&etured) 
worsted, sugar, shoes, flour, meal, wrought iron, &c., to 
the amount of .. .. £dSlfil7 U. Id. 

Aiie we now exporting so many and as profitably commp- 
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ditieis to these ports as we did then ? Ireland's trade wtlli 
Portugal was such before the union, that in the year end* 
ing the 25th March, 1783| the mere butter exported was 
to the amount of . . £1)2,000 8 8f 
which paid for all her imports from that 
kingdom ! In the same year, the ex- 
ports of Ireland to Portt4ral were .. £174,493 18 11 

Leaving to Ireland a balance of £82,493 10 2| 

In 1783, she exported to Portugal alone, without men- 
tioning fish of all lands : — 

New drapery, 366,743 yards £36,674 

Old do. 2,660 866 

Flannels, ' 1,302 54 5 

Beef in brls. 13.079f 
Tallow & hogs' lard 20,86| cwt. 

Pork, do. 5,530i 

43,125 yards of plain Unen, at 16d. 

per yard, — — 2,875 

19,892, do. coloured, 19d. ^ 1,616 4 6 



Tongues, 192 dozen — Cheese, 1,612 cwt 
Bacon, 151 flitches — Shoes, l,463Ibs. 

In 1785, Lord Sheffield says, '^ Whatever the trade with 
Spain may have been, it might become very considerable 
and advantageous to both countries. She cannot, raise to 
advantage many of the staple articles of Ireland. She 
might take nearly the same articles that Portugal takes, but 
in much greater abundance." — ^. 335. 

He says, that '^ the quantity of linen exported to Spi^a 
and Portugal from Ireland was increased from about 
60,000 in 1782; to (plain and coloured), 157,396 yards 
in 1785. He then enumerates the exports from Ireland to 
France, Holland, Flanders, Denmark, Norway, Sweden, 
Russia, the Baltic, from 1765 to 1776, which prove that 
Ireland even before her independence, had ten times more 
foreign, ajid what is better, pro&table trade than she has at 
present. 

As to Ireland's trade witb Great Britain, it is not neces- 
sary to show how advantageous it was before the union, 
as we have already seen the errors of our eoonomiats OQ tiua 
bead* 
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bi 1762, Lord Sheffield «tated the value of all commo- 
dides expcnrted from Ireland to Britain, at 2,699,825/. 

We have seen that in the same year 24,692^072 yards 
of linen, amounting to 164,613/. Ss. 2d were exported 
there, which exceeded all the. imports into Ireland of the 
^owth, produce and manufacture of Great Britain. 

Has Ireland the same advantages now by her commerce 
with England ? Does she derive as much profit from fo- 
reign trade, as before the union ? 

But we are met by the following mighty objection : '' Sup- 
pose that England," says the English Times^ ^^ should 
prefer to buy her com cheaper than she can procure it from 
the Irish ports, which she could do irom almost every port 
of Europe, her people would for the same value for which 
they now purchase, say 6,000,000 quarters of Irish com, 
obtain 9,000,000 of equally good com from abroad, and 
would thus secure a greater abundance of food for the 
same amount of British industry employed in manufactures.'' 
June 8M, 1830. 

Now England gains in her entire commerce with Ireland, 
or she does not. If she do, then this argument of the 
Times is all sophistry. — But if she do not, then it is more 
the interest of England than even of Ireland, to seek for 
the repeal of the unions by which her commerce is thus 
injured. If, for instance, it be really a fact, as the Times 
saySf that England pays Ireland one third more for her 
com than she could get it for elsewhere, . and that she does 
not make up the loss otherwise, then her people are 
made to pay 70«. per quarter for com, more than they ought 

But who among the Irish receive all this profit ? Is it 
the Irish landlord ? No ; he complains that he cannot 
collect his rpnts. Is it the Irish manufacturer? No; he 
is reduced to the lowest state, from want of labor and want 
of means. Is it the Irish merchant ? No ; he has a mere 
commission on his sales, and complains even that his trade 
declines.^ Is it the Irish fisu'mer, or the laborer or the arti- 
san ? Alas ! each is reduced to want or famine. 

Sir Henry Paraell, in his treatise on the Com Laws, 
proves, that, '^ if Ireland were to be duly cultivated, she 
could not only supply Britain and many other neighbour- 
ing countries with sufficient com; but at a rate vastly 
cheaper than they could get it elsewhere." Hence, if ft 
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-vrere a fact tiiat Ae pays I#ebtod more Han sher «ni gM H 
for ekewbere, ste 'may tAmik hei^9tfin -not aUMirio|^ 
Ii«laiidtocidtirate.b€tt''add^oii(iail^OOO]ioQ(l^^ now 

wa«te» which woidd teaveoom 00 dieiqp aiidyliiitiMy «i8l» 
'SW|»88 all foreign coJUfitrioB. 

But is itt'eaSya '£Ei^ that Si^nd niM notUajof by 
4r«laiid'B beefy 'pork, ionirttoBi ibam, ifcc. r Wotid it be 
-EngTand^B iiiteroit'to etose tbetmariut^igaui^ttli^ :]irbM%«l 
articles she coosames ? 

Let &e tmioBbe repealed by all 'means; lake ^fiom he- 
land the bettvy incafaos ^at passes ber-Wthe «ai^ ; retime 
to ber tke dmhi of 4fi(3QfiQOL >i«kiiitted to ^ablMiiteeB, 
iiritieipally re^lfog in 'Baglttiid ;, instead-af rebaitin|r taxes, 
^by 'English mismle/tt) Ihe amooat 'Of 4^000yOOQr^ Blore, 
letireland adjndt^r own taxes t^berskaaikm/and'tober 
•real wants, whiob wodd not exeeed l^MO^MQ/. ; let ber 
Inb saved the drain of <be 3,000^000/. at least mbP& 'ex^ 
pended to support a cbuvoh establisbmenly o)»poiised to Ae 
wants and wishes of tiie people. Do this, 'Mr. 2^>rtct| ati4 
take your English mai^ket toy^^mrSi^lf, Had allow d^urHtbrv- 
ing people to eat their own con^ beef, muttDtty-i^orky lamb^ 
iMttf icc.f instead df pamfievhig jr^ttrmisnilers as weti as 
ours ; )et^e|K>or of both eouiiftries be well fedy-let'oaillionft 
be saved from stiarvationy instead of tterely ^tuMi^g mo- 
nopoiistSy ^fuad-boMerSy and jobbet^, who are equally the 
curse 6i 'bcth countries^ emA the rubi of boA people, and 
then you wHl 'Serve Ireland, and Bbgland also! 

If >then it were a 'fact, that we get more fi^ Our com« 
than it would cost in Olber eountHes, tbe hisb people pay 
dem*lylbr that to "die monopolistB, ^to the chttrduneii, iAndtoi 
the abs^tees, who have all the gams, and none Of tba 
losses that are in it. 
They pay for it in the 

£4,000,000 . . remitted ^to abseiitees; in the 

d,000,000 paid in mmecessary tasies ; in the 

1,000,000 dfawn by the vestry act; ba fte 

1,000,000 at least, e^xtracted by ibe monopoly 

of gfand juries, of corporatiofiB, of 

tolls, of customs of the banIbB; in the 

500,000 paid for unnecessary pofice, magts* 

traies, yeomanry, &c. Ac. ; in 

500,000 as takes on toas, vdgtn, tin^, 
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aada murwty ofotlMr aiiielte more 
than what ihef ought to .pay ; and m 
3,000^000 at laaat more.fbr suppoiting^ an es- 
tl^ilishment at Tariaiioe with, the 
people. 
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laer%.» iKl8,00Q»0M» paid fay the impovembed people o€ 

Irelaady iBore thaais neceaaacy, as 

iga-madtdted weight grinding diem tathe earth. 
' Lpt- tha 71mitf«-man pat that in one scale, and has laighly 
'^^ mariBel ** in the other, if he can get one large enough to ^ 
hM^ fhma hoth^ and teM us which is the heavier side ? 

£|are then are tiie ** commerciajl " advantages that Ins- 
)andi enjoys : — Whilst in the reign of George II. there were 
470jQQ0£ in the Irish Exchequer, over the demands of 
the cocmtry; we have now to get a loan of 500,000il to be 
Tepaid with interest, from- thor benevolent Lord Althorp, to 
stop fiimine 'm Ireland. Whilst, as Sir Henry Pamell said, 
in 1800, '''before the union, we had' untouched resources 
for a ten years' war ;" now, after seventeen years peace, 
"we are living by pabliebeggary^ through English misrule! 

iiofd ShdficAd said^ forty^six years i^, ** that the pro- 
▼idon' trade was infinitely more advantageous to Ireland, 
ten aeenwd generally to he imagined, and there canno be 
wwrse-pdiey tium her easportatioa of live cattle whilst; on 
te contrary, she should slaughter her own cattle, and cure 
€» beef for exportation; it is as much a manu&ctnre as 
lineos> altfaoogh it may notemploy quite so many hands." — 

This was what made Ireland's exportation then profita- 
:hle^ whist her present exportation is ruinous. Has the 
^noion-parliament acted;on the same salutary' principle ? 

To tins, add all that Ireland is deprived of, by baring 
v5^O0O,00D acrsa left waste by the ** parental geverament " 
oaf Ehigland, which, if duly cultivated, would support 
2,000,000 of her aflBeted pec^ ! 

1b every year since the union, the benefieiid trade of 
Ireland has diminished, hk 1815, the exports to- foreign 
parte weiv ^ .. «• £2,046,846 

la 1830, they were; reduced to 617,^96 

Btiag « ftUing off of ;ei,429j250 
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t 

In 1799, the excess of real, over official ytlvee, 
was . . . . . . £12,69/^,694 

To 1831, tlie excess of offidal over 
real values was • • « • 20,252,850 

Thus, they were deceivhig the nation into a belief of in- 
creasing prosperity, when it was increasing in misery ! 

Average of wine consumed in 1800 and 

1801 ,. £3,426,092 

Ditto 1826 and 1 827, • • • • 1,652,205 

Faffing off £1,673,887 
Average consumption of Tobacco in 1800, 7,386,282 lbs. 

Ditto, .. .• 1830, 4,oao,oao 

Falling off .. 3,386,282 

Raw silk manufactured in 1 797, 1 4 4,2751bs. 
Ditto . .. 1818, 83,221 



Falling off 61,054 

If the Revenue in 1801 were £3,445,718 Os. Od.and 

in 1831 4,392,101 8 this 

increase did not occur from Irish profits, or from an increase 
of Ireland's beneficial trade ; but firom excessive taxation on 
foreign and domestic commodities, on postage, on stamps, 
by the change of currency, particidarly in bills of exchange 
and by other ^^ equitable adjustments," which assimilated 
our expenditure with that of England, without assimilating^, 
the quantity of value received by the Irish people. The 
amount of the revenue, considering the increase of the 
population one tiiird, considering the rate of value received 
by the Irish people, and the excess of imports over what 
they were, so far from being increased, has diminished in 
relative proportion. Ijet it also be remembered, that Ireland's 
revenue has fallen 1,276,516/. from 1830. 

The taxes imposed on Ireland have thus increased: 



1812, £229,000 

1813, 595,000 



1814, £521,000 

1815, 730,000 



The tea ta^ is nearly four times what it was bef<H^ the 
union ; the taxes on wine, sugar, coffee, spirits, and tobacco, 
have .been considerably increased. In 1823, the EngNsh 
parliament raised all the duties of a country which had 
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ttfttaneBlBeliDd'aeapacilyto pay taxes. — RegitUr, Dec: 

lira fi41««riDg renin% of Posde&wayt deserves parti- 
<ctt]araMeiitioii : ^' Wili any ona say that it is mora ali- 
^ble to pay 2&L for a fereigvi commodity, than 209. by a 
duty o£ cualonift to the rerenne ? Because our castom 
hoose duties are mortgaged to the public credilxMs as a 
-secovity for their debts, are we, on that accoimty to con* 
lioiie impof t e r s i of those foreign commodities, till those 
debts are discharged, and sever stviye to prodace those 
•commodities withia ounselvas ? 

** No BUBi will prssome to say that it is more for the 
^Hiblic benefit that the nation fthould expend a million or 
more a year with fomgners, in order to raise a hundred 
thousand pounds to the revenue by customs, than to save 
^t million or more within ourselves, and raise only the 
hundred tbousand pounds within ourselves in some other 



"* The latest Retomsahovr how Ireland is-^^ ftrogresaivdy" decreasing. 

Amount of duties reoeired on Coffee imported to Great Britain 
4uid Ireland, for the year ending January 5th, 1832. 

To Great Britain, net produce, ^^9,431 19«. 6dL 

To Ireland, .. .. 24,319 6 

Exported from Great Britain, 22,483,730 ll>8. 

Ireland, . . 1,744 

Net product of Sugar, 5th January, 1832 : 
Great Britain,. ., .. £4,210,049 0». Od. 

Ireland, .. .. .. 431,540 12 7 

Meport^ l8tA JUdy, 1832. 

Cocoa consumed in the year ending January 5tb, 1832. 

England, . . 50 1 ,593 Ibe. 

Ireland, 1.224 

Raw and Refined Sugnr Exported 

From Great Britain, 1,409,1 44cwts. Oqrs. Olbs. 

Ireland, .. 697 22 

2riah linens exported in year ending January 5th, 1832, (no bounty.) 
y Yards. Real Fabte. 

From Great Britain, 2,297,718 £141,763 13 3 

Ireland, .. 635,678 52,^^^ 3 4 

Amjm^ lOth June, 1832. 

The foUowingf shdinrs the growing decrease in the public income at^d 
«xp0ndituie of tbe Empire. 

laaoTi/e, Expenditure, 



1830, 55,^4,802^ Qe, Hd. 

I&31, 54,840,190 4| 

1833^ 50,990,315 10 3^ 
HeparUAugutt 1 1 th^ 1832.— From the last, it appears we are' spend- 
ing mote tbawe receive. 

T a 



54,348,875/. 9#, ^d, 
53,011,533 4 5| 
52,575,308 16 3^ 
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way ? And yet so strange it is, that the principle is really 
adopted by too many ; and not by those only whose senti- 
nients on those points should be disregarded, and even con- 
temned, but really by those who wotUd he thought to have 
a consummate knowledge in public business.^ 

^' Is it not superlatively scandalous to hear men say, that 
the constituticm of the revenue must by no means be in- ' 
fringed, though a small variation in the nature of it should 
save the kingdom millions ? But if the national creditors 
will be better contented with another kind of fund security 
than what they at present have, why should this, or the 
other member of parliament presume to gainsay it, and 
affirm that the present state of the revenue shall be invio<- 
lably preserved, when it must prove the ruin of the natioa?'' 
— i>.182, 183. 

In '< the State of the Nation," published in 1822, we 
find the following returns from the custom-house books of 
Ireland, of separate articles, and from the excise books of 
four separate articles, on which the duties as they stood in the 
year 1807 have all been greatly increased since that period. 

This shows a dreadful decrease in the consumption of those articlea. 
'^ The quantity of rum annually imported into Ireland has fallen 

oif from about, .. l,000,000gal. to about 28,000 

Brandy from about 208,000 to . . 8,000 

Geneva from about 83»000 to Ickm than 4,(H)0 

Portuguese wine from about 5,700 tons to .. .. J, 200 tons 

Fiench wines from .. 640 69 

Madeira from .. 95 63- 

Spanish from .. 1,160 .« .. .. 7^0 

Raw sugar has declined from 338,000 cwts. to .. 266,000 ctvts. 
Tobacco from .. 6,484,000 lbs. to 2,414,000 ibe.'' 

The decrease in the amount of the duties has kept pace 

with the decrease in the quantities consumed. 

The duty on rum has fallen from £ 297,700 to ;£ 16,500 
Brandy from .. .. 77,000 to 5,600 

Geneva from 



31,000 to 3,800 

268,000 to 118,000 

38,000 to 20,000 

9,300 to 6,000 

100,000 to 7o,oeo 

379,000 to 404,000 



Wine, Portuguese, from 
French from 
Madeira from 
Spanish from 
Sugar has risen from 

Tobacco (custom duty) has fellen from 208,600 to 184,000 
Ditto excise ditto 536,000 to 493,000 

Home-made spirits from .. 1,236,000 to 1,170,000 

Malt from -• •• 362,000 to 310,000 

Tea from .. •• 527,000 to 451,000 

Being from revenue of JS 4,069,600 ^3,250,900 

^Edinburgh Review /or Feb, ldS2, j9. 534. 
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H«Te 18 a lofis of 818,700/. a year, by the increase of dir- 
ties on the above mentioned articles." — Rid^ There is the 
effect of parental government for you ! Does this better 
Ejngiand ? 

Bat the unionists who wrote from 1798 to 180], entered 
into calculations to prove, that as Ireland's trade with Bri- 
tain had been great before the union — it would be infinitely 
greater after the union. This was particularly the main 
drift of the author of the '' Political, Commerdal, and 
Civil State of Ireland/* in 1799. The whole of this reason- 
ing is now turned against those prophets, against the com- 
merce of Ireland, and against the union. 

** Ireland had most profitable trade with England,"^ — 
when she had her own pai'Hament — say they. But Ireland'^ 
profitable trade with England has been diminished since the 
union : therefore she enjoyed more profitable trade with 
Kngland, without a union— say L 

*' Ireland," raid the anonymous author, '^ had a balance of 
3,425,153/. inberfiivoron an average of 1797, 8and 9." — 
P. 12. — But Ireland has not now a balance of one third that 
sum in her favor ; therefore she has lost two thirds of her 
profits by the union. 

^* The exports from Ireland," said he, ''of Irish linenff 
from 1743, to 1795, increased from 40,907 yards to 
7,482,147." — p, 17. — But the exports of linen have con- 
siderably decreased; — ^therefore, the union has worked ill 
for the staple trade of Ireland. 

He said that '' Ireland then gave for her imports, her 
native products y 9XkA ^e manufacture o/ her industry y 
But now she gives not one tenth of the native manufac- 
tured products she did then ; therefore, the union has 
worked ill for Ireland. 

*' She then got in exchange for her manufactured goode^ ' 
said he, ^salt and hops, which she could not grow ; coals,, 
which she could not raise ; tin, which she had not ; bark,, 
which she could not get elsewhere." — p, 13. — If then 
trade was so beneficial to Ireland by her own parliament \ 
and that it is diminished now, why say that she could not 
exist without a legislative union ? Ireland could then com- 
mand profitable trade by a native legislature. Now she 
can command nothing by a foreign one ! He said ''tiie 



efieotof liianBit>B.woiiId Wto codnteract fim^ toaps* 
tiio^a^idiist Irisk Irade."— -jv. 16^ 

BM.froriiottrpfeseni importe to Ibre^ j^ttts, theHJdhtt 
has deprived us almost entirely of foreign trade^ audi cttDh 
o^tpioiilly oCoEB* mam. profits. 

^ Tka a¥«nige of Ireland's linen trade/' sa^ he, ^idoila 
for 17W> 7 and 8, amouitted t» 2,^4,402/., while all the 
braachea o^ ber- provtsioiry com, aad cattfe, prodtioBd 
%^%ly,i45i^ Thereiore, the linen exports akme exceeded 
all than by 482^7/."--^ 9. 

But tveiaad has nothing like dits adtrantageoue trade 
now ; therefore, the union is a total failure. 

Agaiii' — ^^It appears/' says he, '^tbrooghaat ii» €om- 
Riercial sapport given by Great firitain, (before the union) 
for the amelioratiiOD of the state of the liAorera and mamt* 
fmctttrera if Ireland^ that tfiere is a balance of nearly 
4,000,000/. annually for the direct produce of the laads 
and f^eir labor." ^' Great Britain invites forth, animates 
and reanimates, Irish industry, by 5,610,825/. per. annum 1 
She holds out ahio to the industrious manufacturers of Ire- 
laod, all tiie improvem^xts of genius and discoveries in 
the arts to facilitate th^ir skill, their success, and opulence ; 
she has by her protection fostered this great trade of Ire- 
land, in. 80 nuich, that she has, (before the union), augv 
mented industry amongst its ihhabitants tenfold^ SccJ' — 
j9%.81. — ^Here is an admission of what Ireland and her com- 
merce were before the union. Are Ihey in tile same floo- 
rishing condkion now ? Are the Irish maaafiictuiaiB w> 
gfeneroimly,. so admirabiy fostered, by the ** parental g<s 
Termaent of Ireland ;?" And why not ? Because Ireiand 
iott no native par&ament / 

The answer is plain, Ireland had a parliament then ;— she 
Aas nai one nam/ It was not the gratitude, but (he in- 
terested, foara of British statesmen, tibat co-operated with 
her. Ireland is now forsaken by her naturid guaidians, 
and she is a pitifiil province, djespised by- those who effccted> 
her degradation! 

But where should we stop if we were to show in detail, 
how Ireland haa been deprived of all profitafafe commerce 
by the union? 

In 1775 there were 3,600 tons of French wine coa- 
sumed in Ireland :^ — in 1804 the consumption was under 
100 tons. 
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On an average of 1795, 6, 7, the wine consumed was 

1,844,187 wine galls, and 
in 1826, 7, 8, .. .. 918,458 

If the union increased the comforts and luxuries of life, 
this is one bad proof of it. 
'Tobacco, averaging four years, ending lbs. 

In 1797, .. ,. .. 7,947,991 

In 1828, .. ., .. 4,90 0,941 

Being a decrease of • • 3,047,050 lbs. 

Postletwaith, even in 1767, said that, ** Ireland was ca- 
pable of underselling France ; and that she could prevent 
the trade being transferred to the enemy/' — p. 190. vol. 1. 
— Can ^e do that now, by English policy ? 

The Edinburgh Review of January, 1830, remarks, 
^ whilst the average consumption of sugar by each indivi- 
dual in Great Britain is 22 1 lbs., that by each in Ireland 
is only 4|lbs.'^ 

In 3 years ending 1 788, the following was the consump- 
tion of green tea in Ireland compared with 3 other years. 



1786, 716,235 lbs. 

1787, 830,808 

1788, 675,771 



1821, 34,592 lbs. 

1822, 55,634 

1823, 38,168 



9launton*s Case q/ Ireland, 1831. — p. 58. 

From the union to 1828, the duties were raised on 
Spanishand Portuguese wines in Ireland, from 22/. 4s, 8c/. 
to 78^ 18*. 4d. and on French wines from 33/. 7*. to 
139/. lis. 4d, per ton. 

From 1789, to 1828, the consumption of those wines 
M from 482,210 to 24,022 gallons. Thus whilst the in- 
crease to the revenue was only about £30,000, the 
duties were nearly quadrupled, whilst the population in- 
creased one third. 

The revenue on Newspaper stamps in Ireland in 1812 
was ., .. Jt'26,912 

It was reduced in 1830 to H,985 

Being a decrease in l8 years of £ 1 1,927 



The revenue collected in 1831, according to thp ParliamentBry re- 
turn of 27th Feb. 1832, No. 206, was thus :-^ 

England, ^42,910,280 18^. 7d.. 

Wales, 348,710 4 6. 

Scotland, 5,113.3^3 6 5 

Ireland, 4.392, 101 ft 

Total ^^2,764,445 IQ 9 
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QiKiwki^t 19 ib», rev^pt^of Ddstalwmpgi taction ia (mr 
i^^PD^l, cpmmereQ ? 

The answer 19; obvious ; — ^the total impossibiKty of tbe. 
Idah pepjda g^ttjog adaciiiajte appport^. frook a foreign 
senate. 

Our fizMpciers mayitdl us of tbe^'' wonderful aclyanlagej 
of hnying-tii^ English market opened' to us;" — but what 
use i9 tiiat to the Irish people, if like a spun^e' it eujcks up 
all tbat is, tr£u;isniitted to it? They may tell us, that wei 
have a '''con^modipus place foe our exports ;'" but what iir 
tSat if it be only a, sinking plhee, which drains u6 of our 
liaBt penny T 

In the town of Dro^^KiKla before the imion, 2,500 pieceer 
of linen of alt kinds, including sheeting, were made in ontf 
day; which employed 2^000 persons, at &<mi II. to 1/. I0««. 
per we^k. There are now not, ^00 pieces made ; nor thci 
one fi'fUi of the men employed, at even 5it. per week. 

Does the English market support the other 1,500? 

In the Liberty of Dublin, there were 800 loom^, at 
which 4,000 persons were employed, be&re thbi timon i 
ThAre are not now one hundred daily emplay/sd.' 

Does the English market support Ihe 3,90& Uriid Urti 
next to starvation wandering through ihe metropolis ? 

In one parish in. Kilkenny,. (St. Canice], there were 
4,000 employed before the union in the woollen manufac- 
tured—There are not now one hundred persons employed. 

Does the English market support the wants of the 3,900 
wha are reduced to beggaiy ? 

In the town of Carrick, before the union,; 5^000 persons 
were employed at one trade alone. There are now forty 
employed! Does the English market support the wants of 
the remaining 4,960 ? 

In Limerick one branch of trade alone, before the union^ 
employed 15,000 persons! Now there is scarcely one 
employed there ! Has the English market supplied thelf 
wants ? 

In Cork S^pOO females alone were employed at mating- 
dovea^ at from. 6m* to 8«. per dozen, before the unicm. 
There are not now 500 persons employed^ at half tJke 
wages f 

In the same city there were 300 persons employed at 
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brogaemfildii^, Vitfrom SO*, to fids, per ^eek ; noi^ ^ere 
are not 100 employed, at above 9s, 

In Youghal there were' before tbe union seven lai^ tan 
yanle. ^ow there \s but one ! In -the satne plAee llikere 
yv^^te '200 ctNnberg. Kdw there are only t^elv^f 

'In ^Prosperous ikete were before %e uniob, 5004ottai8y 
wbiidh^ve (tis lord«Shl»ffitid te^tified)'empl6ytnent'to^ 9,^00 
pereooB. *Now there are bat ten^OUid those not ^gMtig 
jenpidjMi^etit to above 100 perso ns, at W/ per day to eadb. 

From the returns of the traides^of Dttbliui it appears, that 
30,000 men had constant employment before the union, at 
from 25s. to 30*. per week, whilst there aro now scarcely 
10,000 employed, and many of those at wages not ex- 
ceeding 12tfJper week! 

Before the union, th^e were sixty woollen mannfiicto* 
ries in Dublin. There are now only ten! 

'In fadtttbere is no business in Ireland, unless {id%bbrok- 
mg, "tnftt lias 'Hot 'zeit' the ureadRil, ^and* devastatng . ewcts 
of the unidn ! 

We have b<6en told by sage 'jotli'kiAlists, 'that ^'tiie 
vehictes and the hduste have inc^eas^, .it' is mAnife^ trttde 
^nd commerce have 'also advande(d ! 

It itiay be true, '^hat houses have in^^^ased' in m^Hber, 
but it is also' true^' that every, kixth hola^e is itktiMnted 
and d&nnot be s^t— ^whilst i31 ' were >reli sM; Before ^e 
uni6n. 

We give the vduation of 'hoilises m DtA^lit^ aqc^iMrfllog 
to ftie return ^om. parliament In 1830, '^S'one oi its ^bjetts 
was to enforce ihe collection of intnutir^s nioHey, no d- 
loTw^aiice appeals to^ have been made 'for the ' hihtM^lible 
closed houses inth'ecily, which ^tnay be fbftsonably i^^ftiihitt^ 
at one sixth, which ^lrould l^ave the am'otktit und^r OdO^Md/. 
Before the union if e 'are toUftom the jnUetu, tfidf Wti^ 
were '18,000 hoii^^^s in Dublin, ' whidh, iftafien atthe 
averaged value of ^ houses | we "B&fid giye,'mtfde79^<M)K>/., 
leaving a deficien^v of ]94^000if. in*lthe mere f aSde of 
houses in DubRn. If ho\irev^r,'Veadcito thisj fhe'^H^iit- 
tion in value of^allthe cotintry ^ea(s hekr'Dublin, if itroidd 
notl>e t6o much^ to 6%, thai: thi Uietro^listft^sdffer^'tf Ibis 
of at least ^500,1)00/. To i^fcHJoiTate our'assertioiis,' we 
give on'the^iextph^eisbraots'frbm 'the StlecV OmUitet 
an Dublin Local Taxation.'^rintsd May, IB25. 
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Valuation of DcbiiIN bbfobb the; Uniok. 



Houses. 



Houses. 



100 at 260 


25,000 1 




2500 at 50 125,000 




200 at 150 30.000 


4000 at 40 160,000 


500 at 100 50,000 


4000 at 30 120,000 


800 at 80 64,000 


4000 at 25 100,000 


$000 at 60 120,000 










£794,000 


Valua' 


^289,000 i 




TioN OF Dublin, in 1830. 




ParishjM. 


Houses. 




Value. 


Minister's 


1 








Money. 




Peter's, . • 


.. 2,260 1 £124,865 


£1,086 




Mark's, • • ^ • 


.. 1,076 


38,592 


330 




Ami's • • • • 


.. 785 


56,812 


558 




Andrew's* . • . 


.. 731 


46,012 


529 




John's, • • • • 


,. 291 


9,846 


118 




Werbiirgb's ^ • 


.. 214 


11,602 


280 




Bridget's •* «• 


.. 732 


23,373 


286 




Michael's 


.. 112 


3,670 


50 




Nicholas Within 


.. 103 


3,929 


38 




NichollEis Without 


.. 871 


18,226 


207 




Patrick's •• •• 


.. ]23 


3,027 


• • 




Audeon'e • • • • 


.. 426 


19,399 


220 




Catherine's 


ff 1,264 


31,931 


395 ' 1 


Luke's • • • « 


.. 337 


7,654 


92 




James's • • • • 


.. 625 


13,176 


109 




Thomas's . • • . 


.. 1,373 


65,537 


684 




George's •• .^ 


.• ],26l 


63,900 


628 




Mary's , . . . 


.. 2,018 


91,895 


974 




Michan's «• •• 


.. 1,464 


43,568 


480 


Paul's 


.. 786 


21,632 


258 




Orange Gorman* 


.. 472 


6,112 


• • 




Total 17,324 £704,758 


£7,322 
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<' On an average of the four years imsiediately preoeding 
Ihe union, this tax (local) did not amount to 10,000/. wbOst 
on a similar average taken in&e years 1819« 20, 21| and 
22, it exceeded 25,000/. viz :— 



i8oa 


£9.829 8 a 


1811 


;C16,5M 7 


10 


1801 


8,886 10 M 


1812 


16,154 3 


Hi 


1802 


8,565 16 7| 


1813 


18^607 3 


3 


1803 


9^167 5 Oi 


1814 


16,391 ^ 


3 


1804 


10,926 8 


1816 


16,058 13 


i 


1805 


8,368 18 


1817 


21,499 10 


1 


1806 


9,562 10 10} 


1818 


21.649 7 


6 


1807 


15,613 9 11 


1819 


24,731 6 


8 


1808 


13,937 18 10 


1820 


34,553 11 


I 


1809 


18.329 3 10 


1821 


27,515 1 


11 


1810 


13,384 16 8 


1823 


35,128 2 


9 



** Whilst iihe amount of Taxation had Ana augoMiiled^ 
the value of the pvoperly on ivhkfa it waa chargeaUe k€tL 
^etttfy diminished, as will be demonstratBd finora the fol* 
lowing account of the houses in two parishes, retavedl by 
liie Magistrales of Police^ under the head of Insolvewcies : 

St Michon's. St. Peter^s* 

Houses Insolvent ELonses Insolvents .• 



Tear. 
1814, 
J815, 
18)6, 
1817, 
1818, 
1819. 
1Q20, 



341 
414 
708 
904 
906 
1,093 
1,156 



350 
598 
7l« 
862 
689 
1,136 
1,126 



Bkpenses attending criminal jurisdiction in dty of Dublin, 



1.807, JC4.198 9*. lOd. 

1808, 5,296 12 

1809, 8,006 16 5 
m.0, 6,lW0 16 3 
^811. 9,653 11 7 

1812, 1.3,484 4 3 

1813, I0,3« 18 4f 



1814^ 
1815, 
1816, 
1817, 
1818, 
1819, 
1820, 



£9,401 
10.919 
14,956 
14,438 
14.937 
17,065. 
31,509 



7*. 

7 

1 

5 

3 

5 

S 



8rf. 
10 
I 
1* 

$ 

11 
7 
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f^ The amount of tbe presentments at Michaelmas Teniijp 
in 183], alone, for the coonty of Dablin, was upwards 9^ 
S,OGO/." (See Schedule.) 



IJfCBBASE OF SALARIES. — SINCE THE ITIilOK. 

Clerk of the Peace. Sherifis and Coroners. Secretay. 

1801 .. £693 18 6 •• £65 16 4 .. £50 
1811 .. 1,278 14 .. 153 4 ..350 
1821 .. 1,715 11 2 .. 448 16 10 ..350 

*' In closing their labors, continued during the last tiiree ses- 
sionsy and rendered necessary by a greater number of peti- 
tions, than were addressed by the city of Dublin to parlia- 
ment on any former occasion, your committee feel an ear- 
nest hope, that the peculiar situation in which Dublin ha9 
been placed by the union ^ will not be lost sight of by the 
House. Prior to that erent, ninety-eight peers^nd a pro- 
portionate number of wealthy commoners inhabited the city ; 
atp^mt, the number of the resident peers doM not ez- 
oeed twelve. The effect of the union has been thus — Up 
withdraw from Dublin many of those who were likely to 
contribute most effectually to its opulence and importance. — 
The increase of the industrious and of the middle classes 
so desirable under these circumstances, is checked by 
the aggravated pressure of the k>cal taxation. Ahous* 
which iu 1797, paid in local taxes 6/. 4t., is now subject 
to 30/., whilst the value of the property has been reduced 
fifty per cent. ' One fourth of the number of houses im 
the city is returned as insolvent, and whilst the population 
has augmentedbetween the years 1800 and 1825, one fburtii 
the number of inhabited houses has diminished ^om •' 
Committee Report^ 1825. 

There is scarcely a second house that has not bees 
closed by bankruptcy or insolvency ; and the very 6r8t 
houses in Dublin, formerly belonging to resident lords, earls,^ 
oi* nobles, are turned into ale-houses, trunk-shops, auction 
marts, or public offices! — witness Sackville-streel^ 8te* 
phen's* green. Parliament-street, &e. 

The custom-house is turned into a regular rat-trap, and 
the business, whilst we write, is transferred altogether to 
England; tiie Duke of Leinster's house is now a show- 
shop, the Votnnda an auction-market, and Hit Earl ofMoira's 
house a mendicity association ! 
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Lord Sheffield stated, Uiat ''in 1785 it wa» computed 
lh«re ware 1.500 silk manufecturers in Dublin alone,"— r 
{^, 183). How many are there now? Not, perhape, 50. 

He said, '' thare 30,000 persons are employed in the 
^collmi manufadure alone, although only about four or five 
years established in Irdand." — 5^. ^^h There ar^ not 
BOW, perhaps, the dOUi part of that number employed ! 

''The general trade of Ireland," said he before the 
snion, " has increased greatly ^ and it wHl increase much 
more/'—ji. 265 * 

The general trade oi Ireland, as fieur, at least, as profit 
ie concerned, has diminished since the union ten-fold ! and 



* The following affords a singular proof of the decrease 
in Irish consumption, whilst that of £jngland has been 
«ronderfidly increased. 

Bark consumed in Ireland ; in England. 

1800 174,401 153,825 

1823 115,441 1 933,488 



Decrease 58,960 Increase 779,663 

Raw silk consumed in Ireland ; in England. 
1800 •. 78,451 .. 703,009 

1823 .. 45,331 .. 1,067,265 

Decrease 33,120 Increase 364,256 

The fi»llowing returns to Parliament, 26th March 1832, 
!No. 310, show the decrease of the total Exports firom 
Ireland : — 

OFFICIAL VALUE. BBAL »VALUB. 

1830 .. £763,280 15 .. £617,596 5 8 

1831 .. 662,878 16 3 .. 560,200 4 11 

1832 .. 608,938 14 1 ., 510,952 16 1 
The following, from same returns, shows the decrease of 

i^ imports into Ireland in- 
official VALUE. 

1830 . . £1,669,668 10 6 

1831 .. 1,429,843 14 7 

1832 .. 1,552,228 5 ll 
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16 likely, if good goreniment he not restored, to be uMtrly 
ftnnihilated. 

^ it has increased/' said Ite,** before tbe Qnioti itou 
in proportion, than the tradB of Bnglmnd : and, perfaflps, 
if it coi:dd be ascertained, HbaftHie geneitd trade of Ifelwod 
is, in proportion to her capital, greiaer than Unit of fiar* 
land." 

** Her progress in the present era, is great and rapid. 
In general her imports of manttfactored goods decr eaoe, 
and her expbrts of manufactures increase, her ti^Bule to i^ 
parts must advance very mneh ; her spirits are vow alire 
to im p rovement, and if lliey ti^ a r^t tan^ tba ^oa»- 
try will be highly benefitted." — (f. 270). Since the union 
the trade of Ireland has decreased more in proportion, ^an 
that of England ; its decline is great and rapid, and unless 
things take a right turn, herself and her trade will be ut- 
terly destroyed! 

But Sir Ilenry Pamell, Mr. S. Rice, and Mr. G. Daw- 
son, have attempted to persuade 8,000,000 of Irishmea 
that commerce here is ''rapidly progressing." Hie last 
named gentleman, when applied to for some relief, whilst 
secretary to the treasury for Ireland, stated that there re- 
mained 14,000,000/. as the amount of the balance of 
transfers for the preceding seven year6< Now we need 
only refer to the Annual Financial Accounts, and to the 
return of stock transfers* published by order of the House 
of Commons in 1^1, to show that the balance was only 
7^000,000/. Sir H. Pamell, in his fouiih editi<m of 
** Financial Reform," refars to tables in his appendix, to 
prove that beyond all doubt Ireland has made great progress 
sinc^e the union." Mr. S. Rice had introduced those tables 
in his tract to show the same. Tho«e tables, it is true, 
show an increase as to quantity on some articles, wUlst 
we have shown an evident decrease even as to quantity in 
many -othmiv. But do these, gentlemen, show, even in 
lihose few artidee, an increase proportioned to the progress 
of population, or proportioned to ^e rising slate of Ireland 
before the anion, or even proportioned to the progress o( 
England since 4he union, under even an unreformed native 
legislature ? Bat taking even these wondrous tables it 
can be proved that as to the value of the articles, Ireland 
is '* rapidly decreasing." 
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From a statement of quantities^ mider the head of Bjog- 
land and Ireland, of I800> compared with 1827, it'vnXi 
be seen that whilst before the union, neither America nor 
EiUgland was advancing so rapidly as Ireland; yet that 
•ince the union, whilst America has just paid off all htr 
debt, and England has advanced from forty-seven to. se- 
venty-one millions, Ireland has &]len off from twelve to 
June millions ! 



ENOLAMD. 

1800 1827 



Tea, 20,358,000 26,043,000 

Tobacco, 11,796,000 14,711,000 

Rum, 2,622,000 3,916,000 
Brandy and 

Geneva, 2,172,000 1,636,000 

Wine, 7,728,000 7*312,000 

Sugar 1,506,000 3,021,000 

Co(Bfee, 822,000 14^980,000 



inSLAHD. 

18P0 1827 

2,926,000 3,887,000 

6,737,000 4,041,000 

1,036,000 27,000 

204,000 11,000 

1,024,000 929,000 

355,000 319,000 

120,000 585,000 



^47,004,000 71,619,000 I 12,402,000 9,799,009 

Did not Dr. Doyle therefore, say justly, that '^ he could 
prove that a federal union of these islands under one crown, 
would be more lasting than that which now exists, and that 
the agriculture, commerce, and consequently the strength of 
both countries, would be greatly increased by the repeal of 
ihe union, and by the reforms in England and Ireland, 
which should necessarily attend or follow such repeal?" — 
Letter, Nov. 24, 1830. 

But although we have much more to say, we must con- 
clude this chapter, and see whether the union has bettered 
the condition of the main body of the Irish people? Hac 
it benefited England ? Can it ever secure prosperity to» 
Ireland? As these subjects are connected, we shall en- 
deavour to compress them in the following chapter. 



va 
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CHAPTER XII. 

Ma9ih§ Unien hHter^i ike omMHan rf the maim io^y ef 
the IpM ptgpU P Has ii benefited BngtofHl ^ Cmti 
a ever secure freeperi/y ie Ireland f 

'* Famine from dearth we have heard of; butaftMnwein a plentiful 
Muntry as like aonif oCber peculiarities, only to be met with in Ire<- 
had, and ohlt szvcisths Vinoti."'-^Lord CfMemrfy f^th Nov. 1927. 



FosTLSTHWATT says " UimI propvlatorB vould do well 
to eonstder, that if tfeven-eightfafl of the people must sHtlaiii 
unnatural want and penury ; if these consequences are not 
daily guarded against, many of their own offsprings in a 
gaaeration or two, if not sooner, will fiad themselves in 
He better nituatioa. Working people being reduced to such 
distress and difficulties, we say, is unnatural: the great 
Author of our being has made ample provision against 
them, by affording a full competency of land to guard against 
tbem ; and it is our own ftiult, our own weakness and folly, 
and bad policy, not to guard against suck evils, when w# 
have it so manifestly in our power.*' — Fol* 1, p. 22. 

There is the thought worthy to be entertained by every 
honest man. For Avhat purpose do we talk of civilization, 
liberty, agriculture, manufacture, and commerce, if w« 
ibrgiet the main body of the people, for whose benefit and 
bappmess tbey were all designed? To wbat purpose dp 
we distract our minds about tbie government or about thatj 
if bettering tbe condition of humanity be dot ^^ our measure^ 
end, and aim ?" 

Men of Ireland, men of England, men of civilized 
Europe, has the union worked well for the main body of 
the Insh people ? Has it thi» day, amidst all the knowledge 
and civilization of the age, left them better than they wer« 
thirty years ago ? Has it given them as comfortable eating, 
drinking, cloUiing, and lodging as they then had ? if it 
has, in God's name, continue it. If it has not, will you 
allow the all-devouring evil to continue untQ the people 
have to eat themselves^ before they die in '' a land flowing 
with milk and honey ?*' 
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Rolorsy in ike sight vf Ugh and merdlbl htrnnm, I 
•hai^ yon to look to those ^i^ ! Tidk not tp us cif oar 
exports and imports, whilst thousands are dyis^ in the landL 
— iSpeak not to us of ihe immense capital in the hands of 
^e anstocraey^ monepolisers, fimd holders, and nnfe e M of 
fdMKBtees, whilst famine rages in this fivitful counlry. 
Do not mock our sufferings, or despise onr sorrows^ wiih 
yomr cant aboiit '' (he envy of surrounding nations, and die 
§^ory of the world/' whilst the people in hundreds peruh 
on the puUic way ! What then was the state of the great 
mass of the Iri^ peo{^e, and what is it noor ? 

It is true that in the days of invasion, con6soation, &r' 
feiture, and the fiiU rigor of the penid code, (aU proceeding 
from the '^ Englifii parental government,*' as we have seea),^ 
their state was deplorable. 

It is true, also» that in the early days of Swif^ from 
the vile English misgovemment of Anne, and her pacific 
mimsters, Ireland's condition was truly wretched. 

AU this, so for from lessening the evils of the union, 
renders it more odious, because it was, as we have seen in 
those days, this measure was designed and suggested for 
Ireland. But what was Ireland when Jeft to hensli^ firom 
1762 to the unhallowed days of rebeUieo? 

Lord Clare and lord I^oi^et have afareacty told us, that 
she was so iDcreasiag in prosperity, that no nation, for iha 
4imee9er eguailed Aer. Earl Grey, in 1799, debatii^ 
the union, declared " that there was nothing in the ad*' 
▼ancenent of Scotlaai to parallel the progress of Irdaad" 
(&0 ParUameniary History* wl. 36, p. 68). We 
would respeelfully ci^ on his lordship, to tcU us hew Ire-' 
land has promssed sittoe tbeunieB B ^ At present"' said 
Lenl Sh^eidy m 1785, ^'perikape the nafrorameDt of 
Jjretend is as rapid 09 ui^ eoimiry ever experienced, nor 
willany thing check it, but the weakness of hMaan nature^ 
an ill-founded disaatis&ction, or aa extravagant dispositaen 
4o innaeoHen emd chenge*'-'^. 6. 

''It can heaasectedy that ^y consume a great cpan* 
tity, (meaning apparel,) and more in proportion than their 
nOThbors."— P. 189. 

He elsewhere shows, that in all necessary articles they 
coasuBstd as madi m tiMy exported. *< IrelaDd has not 
llMse dtsadvantagaa of l^iglmid'a mawi&cturey re^paking 
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bmnense c^iitaltf On tbe contrary/ her fnanufiEu^tores poi* 
•ew every fiicility and encouragement that were ever knewH 
in mny country.— P.272:' 

^ An au^or efliys he/' meaning himaelf, ^* might ontiie 
itrength of the fiicts stated in the foregoing pages," some of 
which we quotedi ** proved by authentic documents^ ventore 
to assert, that the manufacture the trade, the finances, and 
every thing appertiuning to Ireland, except the minds oi 
the people, are in a good way. 

*^ He might, still, perhi^, go farther, and affirm, that 
no oiAer country ever possessed so many advantnges, and 
was so happily drcumstanced. Thus much, he will con- 
tend for : that Ireland possesses the great and useful ad- 
vantages of the greatest countries, and that she is gradn-^ 
ally advancing to tAe attainment of every advantage re* 
quired and maintained by Britain. Her soil is excellent, 
and her climate &vorable to agriculture and manuiJEictures; 
her people capaUe of whatever they please to undertake^ 
her situation the best for trade— -her ports numeeoos and 
good." 

** The kingdom in general is in the most prosperous 
state, and has, perhaps, been progressively more so thanany 
country in Europe, during the greater part of a century ; 
and this shordy afiter partiamenthad assoted the indepen- 
dence of the legislature, and had gained more popular ad- 
vantages for the country, than all the pariiaments of Ire- 
land ever had done." 

'< The manufactures and trade of Ireland are in a prosper 
reus state ; let her not neglect them for vain speculations, 
^such as the union,) let both countries recollect and avail 
tkemselvesof their many and great advantages: let them 
not tamper with that which is good, lest they destroy it.-^^ 
The hint given to the Italians by their countryman, may be 
worthy of their attention* He was in a good state of health; 
he tampered with his constitution^ to make it better, and 
finding he had destroyed himself by his quackery, he or- 
dered the following to be inscribed on lus tomb : — 

^Stavahene, ma per star meglioato qui.' 

*I was well, 1 would be better, and here 1 lie." 

How applicable are those condnding words to the niis* 
foverooni of Irelaiidi who would not allow her torui 
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gigantie strides, ia ike roa4 of prosperity open before her, ' 
but envying bar rising cftate, suddenly cast ber to lb# 
earth, to perisb under &eir witiiering and destroymg faflu- 
•noe ? 

. '< It is not to be questioned/' says O'Driscoli, ^'Uiat 
ike parliament of Ireland appeared in 1782, in the greatest 
splendor ; wearing the honors it had won under the foster- 
ing care of her new legislature, her trade increased, her 
nmnufiEu^ture flourished, her agriculture climbed the moun- 
tain, and spread itself over &e bog. New roads and ca- 
nals, like the veins and arteries of the human subject, circu- 
lated the young blood of a rejoicing ceuutry, from the 
heart to the extremrties; and the capital lifted its head 
oyer all, with a dignity and a grandeur not unworthy the 
days of Greece and Italy. The spirit of a new genius de- 
scended upon the nation : its throne was the emancipated 
parliament, and from its seat of quick respiration it went 
forth upon the whole land in flashes of intellect, illuminat- 
ing every object, and kindling every kindred spirit Tha 
nation started suddenly into wealth, and power, and intel- 
ligence."— ^^m>* o/" ireiand, vol, 2,/>.184. 

Will anyone but a mad man, a fool or a cheat, say Aattha 
main body of Irishmen are now as well fed^ at welldad^ 
and MS well lodged ae they were before the union. Listen 
to the '^ Committee on the state of the Poor/' printed by or- 
der of the House of Commons, 16th of July, 1830, from 
which the following^ac/^ are collected :— * 

<' let. — That a large portion of the laboring population le 
without employment 

<< 2nd.— That the average price of labor (for Aose em- 
l^oyed) is \M. per day. 

** 8d. — Thattiie laboring classes subsist on a spedee ^ 
food^ ca^Me only of supporting animal existence in ike 
lamest state ! 

** 4th.— That &e supply of this food is precarious, andth« 
foilure attended with extreme suffering, arisidg from waat 
and contagious disease. 

^ 5th. — That the number of destitute poor in Ireland is 
SAceedingfy great, and that great numbers ol them peridb 
gradually of inanition, or are carried off by chronic or 
matter, produced by wet, cold, and hungsr I 
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** 6tli« — ^That th« expense of providing food for an Iriak 
pauper, varies from 2d« to 3d. per day. 

^^ 7tfa. — That ex( epting fever hospitals, county 'mirmt&j 
ries, dispensaries, and lunatic asylums, there is no provision 
made by law for the Irish poor^ 

'< 8th. — ^That the number of the unem|)ldyed, fts well a^ 
of the destitute poor, ^^d«^n ejretftf(/{>i^^ increased, and 
their sufferings proportionally aggravated by the system which!, 
has prevailed for some years, aiid still prevails — of ejecting 
the smaller tenantry from their holdings, and consolidating 
farms. 

<< 9th. — ^That the burden of (supporting the poor and deei- 
titute as they are now afupported, is borne principaRy, and 
almost exclusitely, by the indtisirious or middle cldsse^ of 
society. 

^ lOth. — That it wduld be desirable so to equafize that 
burden, as that it might be shared in just proportion by all 
the owhiers of property in Ireland. 

'^llth.— ^That the legislature is called on by the actual 
state of the laboring classes, and of the destitute poor in 
Ireland, to devise some means whereby relief may be af- 
forded to them. 

'^^I2th.— That the cause of this misery is absenteeism, 
tithes, high rents, low wages, and want oi employment." 
' '' The condition of nineteen -twentieths of the Irish ' 
pe6ple is not improved, but deteriorated," says Doctor 
Doyle. ** The improvement of Ireland consists in an im^ 
proved revenue, in improved rent rolls, in an increase of 
HiAes ; but in the profits of the farmer, in die wealth - or 
•omforts of the middling classes, I totally deny that any 
real improvement has taken place." Are not the Irish 
poor growing daily worse and worse ? Arethey not treated 
worse than tibe beasts of the field ? Have they not to lo^^ 
in places unfit for human beings ? Have diey not . lesff 
fi>od in a week, than those of the same class in Ekig^and^ 
have in a day? Have they not less clotiies thdn the 
•avages in India, who remain nearly naked fi^m their 
birth? View Ireland in general, and look to Dublin, the. 
■econd city in the British Empire, in particular; and what 
do they present but an indescribable picture of want and. 
misery, Jof distress and famine ? 

The populatbn of Ireland, is about 8,000,000; 
of this according to the Reports, (1822), there were 
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2,800,000 employed^ leaving 5,200,000, nearly two thirdi 
pf ibe population, without employment. Allowing for ih« 
aristocracy, nobility, gentry and clergy, at least 4,000,000 
wre withoui profitable or productive iabor. Peiliaps 
not half of the 2,800,000, are perm9nently employed, and 
those that are, (unless we deduct a small number of manu- 
facturers), do notreceive on an average above 10c/. per day : 
which counting only £ve in a family, allows 2//« /or the 
dmly foody clothingj renty (leaving education out of fiw 
^estion), for each individual! ! 

The ^ Committee on the Irish Poor," say, that ** th« 
Irish poor are, from their poverty, less capable of providing 
for themselves; and that the frightful, awful, and terrific ex- 
htbitimi of human life is wasted wi^ a rapidity to a de-* 
gree not to be witnessed ii^ any civilised country on Ae 
•arth!!" 

Is that the state of things, that a parental native govern- 
ment would have in Ireland ? 

But what are we to say of the other ^,000,000 of un- 
em(Joyed peojde ? What is the state U> which they arv 
reduced since the union ? 

At this moAijent^ (June, 1831) in one country alone, 
(Mayo), it is publicly declared, that 400,000 are starving 
or next to starvation. In the neighboring county of Gal* 
way, a fiunine ra^, in which about 200,000 are in a state 
boitlering on starvation. A large part of Sligo, is in a . 
rimilar condition, with, perhaps* not less than 100,000 
in a state of destitution. In the county of Clare, from tha 
dijSerent reports, not less than 50,000 more are without 
adequate support. If we average the other counties, wa 
th^ find that at least 20,000 are in a fsimijar state of distress 
in each, which would make 500,000. Thus leaving in tlufi 
unfortunate country, in a state little better than starvation, 
about 1,310,000 human beings. 

Tha following brief sketch of the state of the Irish ppor^ 
by Mr. Owen, in 1823, — whatever may be thought of hia 
remedfe^ — deserve particular attention : — 

^ Biiriag my journeys through the country, I s^w inany living 
under ctnnimstancefl so wretched, that had I not been an eyewitaeis 
•f tiietir MferingBi. I Bboald have doDhted whether tonan natiuw 
eould support life under the privationa wb)ch they experienced, I 
faw^ lai^ myority of the peanntry without a^ital er the pttmf 
te wert their industry to any really usefol purpose* 
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** I flaw tlic towns qccupiied by crowds, whose poverhr was boorljr 
Increasing, while they Hre amidst dirt and disease, and are tat^ect 
10 almost every disoomfDcl and disadvantBge, both for prodndng 

md €q«p«mi»g* 

'* I saw the merchants and nuinufactmrers living on hope and the 
remains of their former gains, while I know that their expectations 
•f life from tfhe sources from whiiA they looked for It,' must termi- 
nate In disappointBent, and in many oases in ruin. I saw the landed 
pnmrietor and the landholder, after they had employed their caoital 
nao excarted their industry with skill and ability, frequently by these 
means bringins more speedy distress upon themselves and their 
fluniUes ; and I have often heud them express strong fears, that the 
time was at hand, when their tenantrv would not be able to pay rent. 
I Meard tiie clergy in many district^ declare, that the poverty of the 
fiuiners was so rapidly increasine, that they know not how hereafter 
the tithes could be collected, i saw females in higher ranks of lifb, 
whe had devoted almost all their time and all their aurplua means, 
ta felieve the sufifenngs of the poor ai:ouB4 them, nearly in despair, 
because they foui^d distress increasing in many instanoea apparently 
in proportion to their efforts to remove it. 

** J saw thousands of full-grown females most anxious to be em* 
pfaned, that they mlg^ in a long hard day of work, earn two pence ; 
and strong active men equally desirous that they might be permitted 
te lalior fourteen hours in an unhealthy, disa^eeable, and useless 
employment, to obtain eight pence ! 

^ I saw multitudes of l^th sexesy who could not procure one er 
the other. I saw a nobility and gentry really desirous of 8mellom« 
ting the condition of t)iose avound them, and makmg sacrifices of 
time and money in various attempts to accomplish their wishes, 
(tiiese must be verv few indeed) ; and yet so unsucoessful were tiieir 
efibrtSy that they deemed it necessary to barrieade the houses which 
they occupied, as though a poweriUl eiiemy surrounded their dwel- 
linjp and tbrc»tened a nightly attack. In short, I saw human nature, 
tlirough all its gradations, opposed to itself perplexed, confounded, 
and conscious of the error in which it was involved, without having 
any eonoeption of the means by which the error could be reaaoveo, 

er reUjef ol4j|ine4* 

*' These weiie the sufferings which were more or less conapicuooe 
throughout the whole of my tour. 

^In opposition to these, however, I saw a soil fertile beyond any 
fievions conoeptien 1 had formed of it; aclimato widX suited to the 
soil; rivers, barlwats, andobafts presenting great natural advan- 
fnges ; a country In fiict possessing resources, which, whenever she 
aluill be called into action, will be more tiiam sufficient to support 
an high eemftirt upwards ef /iO,000,OM of mhabltanta ; wm^ at 
frasenl the iaiand eomtalns only eeven millions,, who if thehr industry 
were properlv directed, could with ease and pleasure to theoudvea 
ereate abundance of all the necessaries, comforte, and beneficial 
lujniries of liHe, fsr a popuktion of at least ibur tiaes their nnnher." 

** 8nch are the atrilEfaig eontrasta- whieh thiaiahnid at this OMmMB^ 
Mi^tek Why then are notlteinvnluaMe natural advatagesi^pHe^ 
b the benefit of Hskhabltante? Why an its proprietors ooaiHMlefi 
teeeekpenceande ij e y i w UnttitereQnPtries^ogte w a i nU' 
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to witness poverty and ditieontent around them, and feel no security^ 
In their aituatiofis ? Who la to blame ? Why inflict this misery 
upon the entire population of Ireland ?*' 

This was the state of the Irish people, ia 1823. Has 
it been improved since by the " parental government" of 
England ? Alas, alas, it is rendered worse by its sad mis- 
rule! 

Look to every department, look to every class in Ireland, 
unless the class who live upon the ruins of their country, 
and you will see want and misery on the increase in Ireland. 
Look to her starving cottier or famishing y* iasant, cast upon 
the public way, without house, or home, or food, or raiment: 

** Mangled and bleeding at each pore, denied the bliss to die. 
In misery's machine belies, in painful agony: 
For days exposed to sun and storm, and bleaching in the blast 
His ghastly limbs have struggled there, butthis will be the last." ' 
Look again to the contrast of Ireland before, and of Ireland 

since the union : — 

** From the year 1782," says O'DnscoU, page 299, vol. ii., «< to 
the union, Ireland abounded with families ofon active and prosperous 
gentry. It is surprising what a great proportion of tnose have been 
ruinea, or become extinct or expatriated. In very extensive districts 
you are told where fiamiiies once dwelt, who gave employment and 
protection to the people, and npread industry and activity around 
them." Agun, page 298 — <^ We meet every whe;e in Ireland with 
ruined and Ibrsaken mansions ; dome ancient, or whose dilapidation 
might date twenty or thirty years since ; others of a more recent date ; 
and many unfinished, exhibiting the impatience of that evil fortune 
which seems to precipitate every thing in the country to some crisis 
of good or evil. We see where the labors of the builders were ar- 
rested, and the unfinished wall left to crumble to dust and rubbish* 
and the scaffoldiag to f ot upon the ground." ^^ The union augmented 
the inflnence of government in Iceland; for it broke and scattered 
the landed interest. TJie evils of ^* tran.iition" cune to complete 
their ruin. In the public of Great Britain there is no compassion 
for them ; in the public of Ireland no sympathy ; in the government 
of either island, hardly a^y regard. If the gentry of Ireland have 
deserved tills, we cannot mistake these signs of the times.'*— /(/(/• 
p» 308. 

NewenAam^ although entertaining tlie fallacious idea 
that the union might have worktd u^^//, admitted, in 1808, 
that it was working the misery of Ireland. — What would he 
say if he wrote now ? *• The condition of Ireland/* says 
he, ''with respect to internal quietude, and the blessings 
of the British constitution, the maintenance of the former 
of ivhich^ and the enjoyment of the latter, were principal 
objects to many who consented to the ministers' projects 
does not appear to be much improved by the uoioo^ Aa 
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to the blessings or the benefits of the British consdtotfoo^ 
the people of Ireland have had iittle experience of them, 
being to this day, (1808),. exposed to fee! th6 effects of 
military despotism. The number . of absentees has ma- 
nifestly been much increased by the union/': — P, 291. 

"Upon the whole," says he, *^the union cannot be. 
fairly, considered by its most sanguine advocates as having 
hitherto afforded matter of congratulation to the people of 
Ireland." In answer to the puny arguments, set up by 
some, ** that as we have obtained Emancipation since the. 
ilnion, we should be satisfied. "Newenham by anticipation 
replied, that emancipation, (and we add genuine emanci- 
pation,) would have been sooner granted without it : '* Had 
Britain and Ireland continued," said he, '^ under distinct 
legislatures, there can be little doubt, that they would, in 
process of time, have obtained that right, as tbey did the 
right of election."— P. 180. 

. Doctor Duigenan, .the mad intolerant, admitted that the 
restoration of the elective franchise to the Catholics, in 
1 793, would have had the effect of obtaining for the po- 
pulace or people, the rights they demanded. 

I ask, why has not the union worked as well in Ireland, 
as in England, if it were possible for a country to prosper 
as well, without, as with a paternal domestic legislature ? 

See what they boast of having received, even under a 
corrupt parliament in England^ as extracted from Fruxi9 
of Industry. 

15,000,000 quarters of wheat are annually consumed in 
Great Britain, or a quarter of wheat to each individual. 

25,000,000 bushels of malt annually used in breweries 
and distilleries. . 

46,000,000 acres under cultivation with hops* 

1,250,000 head of cattle, sheep and pigs, sold in 
Smithfield alone, about one tenth of the consumption of the 

kingdom. 

30,000,0001bs. Tea in the United Kingdom : 4,000,000cwt. 

sugar ; or about 500,000,0001bs. yearly, (20lbs. to each 

individual.) 

Il4,000,0001bs. soap. 117,000,000lbs. candles. 
8,000,000 chaldrons Seaborne coals, in England and 

Wales idone. . , 

- 200,000,0001b8 cotton wool— which produced : — 
' 1200,000,000 yards of calicO;^ and various cotton fabric. 



^ wMcb about' Styd^Ol^O'^OOO yiirdd are cons(umed &t hom^^ 
or thirty-two yards to each person. 

The wooUenraanu&cturers consume about SO^OOO^OOOlbt. 
wool. 

50,000^000, hides and skins, are annually tanned and 
Pressed. 

5O,OO0yO0(Hbs. of pap«r yearly maqufactured, which are 
about 2,000,000 reams of 500 sheets each. 

2O,OOO^OOQllb0. of coffee, annually, in the United Kin^- 
dom. 

20,000 ^ipa are. in constant employ, belonging to Bn- 
tiah mefcbants. ■ ^ 

The leagth of turnpike roads in England, 25,000 miles, 
a,000 miles of can?). 

40,000,000 acres of land cultivated. Millions of spin- 
4iles, worked by steam> mstead of a few thousand worked 
by banda* 

500,000,000^. of fixed ci^ital insured in fire bouses, fiir 
fihertof the real amount ••--and about 500,000,000/. move 
uninsured: 

.500,000»0a0^. capital expended in land. 

The pijdttc Giipfttal of the country ecxpended in roadls, 
canals, docks, harbors and buildings, is at least half the 
private capital , 

Look to Ireland, with her innumerable natural advan- 
tages, and tell me, why she has nothing to be compared to 
this ? Vixe ansi^er is obvious, she has no native foster^ 
ing legislature. 

I Let lis* BOW view the subject as we may, we will find 
that want and. ruin have been on the Increase in Ireland 
since the union. I'he following is the exportation of Irish 
paupeiis, passed by sea from Bristol alone. — From 25th 
karch, 1823, to 25th ditto, 1824, 099 

In 1837, • ;. •. 1,543 

l«29i .. ' .. 1,300 

laSO, ' •- . .* 2,105 

1831, .. .. 3,548 

ftejl^f Aih Augtist, 18821 

ThttB;9i395/ataB'expense of about 6,300/. have beenvolun^ 
taHly' tmnsftarted, in five yeari, Jjj one coast alone, i 

If we'Iookto the returns of Irish emigrants to Qoebeie 
alone, for the last four years, we shall find a similar lam«i« 
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table increase to the debit of our unibrtttiiate countryi and 
an additional proof that instead of growing better w^ we 
erery day growing worse. 

The emigration to Quebec in 1828, was 12,000 

1829, 1.5,945 

1830, 28,075 
ISai, 45,000 



• • 



• • 



• • 
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Of iixcise wbo emigrated in 1880, there were 17,596 firora 
Ireland, 6,895 from England, 2,600 from Scotland, and 
1,204 from Waies,-^ Quebec Journal, June, 1830. 

The number of Irish patients admitted into the Hospi- 
tal at New York, and die number of Irish paupers ad- 
mitted into the poor house there, will gire a farther idea of 
our national destitution. 

From 1797 to 1810 inclusive, the patients admitted int9 
the New- York Hospital, were 13,035 : of these 77 were 
nattves of Asia, 134 of Africa, 6,036 of Europe, and 6,788 
of America; of the Ekut)peans 1,129 were English, 427 
Scotch, 3,164 Irish. 

The following is the report of the poor house of New 
York, from. 1st April, 1812, to Ist April, I8l3, 



The total number of paupers admitted 
Remaining in the house 1st April, 1813, 



2,814 
1,265 



From New York 


624 


Ireland 


State of New York 


78 


Germany 


United States 


129 


France 


England . • 


82 


Africa 


Scotland . • 


87 


West Indies 



246 

43 

9 

9 

8 



Total 1,265 

Thus we find there are ji^early as .many Irishaien claim- 
ing relief in New York alope, as there are from all other 
countries, . and twice as ipany as from all the oth^r parts 
of Europe. . 

The increased and increasing inupbers of emigraBts 

Jrotn Ireland to Canada, will afford us additional proof of 

the misf^ry. and 'pfuipisrisjtn, to.. which Jrdadd 19 induced since 

.tfee unio^. Fcorn the last report (J^ib August, .1832) 
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Kit Ai6 commissioners of emigration, the. following returns 

^npqar: .. ^ . . . . ., . , ". 

", * .M20; * 1830,^. 1831^. Total. 

Ii•>om■r^i^iii;:'' 9f,61i. '1^300 34,133~62,047 

Engd. and Wales, 3,565 6,799 10,343 20,707 

Scotland; .. 2,643 2,450 . 5,354 10,447 

Xewfd, ,:,.., . 123 451 424 998 

' \ J5,945 28,000 50,254 94,199 

The reports of 15th A«gu^t» 1832, shows the fottowiag' 
increa99 of 0xp^xi$e8 attending emigiiatioa to one colony 
alone; . ...)J;829, •. .. •; £15,945 

. 1830, .... .. 28,000 

183J,. •. .. .. 56,254 

Mr. S^Riee has- givbn us tables to show that Ireland is 
*' progressively impro'viiig.'' These tables commence witb 
l784.-^To j^beil^ ther'Mlacy of his 'dedacl!on we give the* 
totals Ibf iTSii 1^0 and for 18^1 6 from these same tables. 

Tea. * ■ ' ., Tobacco. Rum and Brandy. , 

1 784 1,551,2^ ibs. 3,476,t>49 Jbs. 1,345,660 gals; 
1800 2.926,166;' 6,737,275 ' ;! 1,240,991 - 
1816 2,900,580 ., . 4,732,085.,... 30,739 . 

■ ■■'■•' -^ — . ■■ . ■ ■ . ; ' . ' ' ' ,. , ' . '■ . . - ' I 

' Wine.' Sugar." . , \ / . , Coffee. 

1784 i,069,232 gls. 1 90,483 cwt«!. ,7,182 cwte/ 
1800 1,024,852 . 355,662 > 120,985 .. 

1816 ,439,602 * 302,387 . ... 253,712 



Total qui^titiee. 

i784, V .;.; .• : 7,641,484 

Y;,rT ')]8QQ» / •.. ;. :12,405,881 

; .1816; :. .. >%743,105 

SpeaIai]g,*of Uk/B increasing poverty of the Irish poor. 
Lord, J^ljwfiey,^ fiifcys,**:7p* 13. — f^ I have no' reason to qu^*.; 
tion the .fact^,. which, appetu'e uncoji^adicted in various 
poblic printe dlf|:iflg^AI:^^t, 1815, on the authority of^MM 
of thep,ai;ish 'office of ^ Cril^^g, who states to the 
Mendieiiy CornmUfeeqf' the Hgnse of Commons^ Hial 
of .^2,OpO raised, wiiihin that piurish for the relief of ^e 
pooTf SO^OOO/^-ffqes to supply the necefisities of the lower 
Irisiu'' WoulC the. Irish* poor be «ach a btirdea on .fh# 

X 3 
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English nation, if they were under the prpteotlon of 
tire parental legislation ? 
. It was not enough (for the misrulers of Ireland)^ that in 
1823, the vitals of the Irish poor should be preyed on by am 
enormous establishment ; it was not enough that their pot^ 
and coat, and blankets should be taken from them, to pay 
tithes, -without any remuneration ; it was not enough that 
their sweat and blood should be extracted to remit exor- 
bitant rents to unfeeling absentees, or rapacious landlords ; 
it was not enough that they should be the victims of undue 
taxation, and unparalleled debt ; it tiras not enough that their 
liest beef, pork, mutton, and lamb, should he exported 
without remitting profit or principal to their country, whilst 
they had scarcely a meal of potatoes ; it was not enough 
that five millions of their acres were already waste* which, 
if duly cultivated, would support themselves and their chil- 
dren with food ; it was not enough that their agrie«dtare 
sliould be diminished, their manufacture destroyedl, and their 
commerce annihilated ; it was not enough that they should 
suffer wrong, insult, and oppression from grand juries, 
cruel factions, and corrupt monopolists ; — no ; they should 
be taxed still more by a church rate and vestry bdl ; they 
should be driven from their houses by the subletting act, be 
hushed to Mlence by the Algerine'act, be left to perish oit 
the public roads by, the disfranchising act, and if living 
afler these, to be slaughtered in cold blopd by legalised 
yeomanry ! Will any Irishman having a spark of patriot- 
ism tn his breast, any Englishman having a feeling of 
humanity, any christian possessing a ray of charity, tell us 
that it is by such »eans the union works well for Ireland ? 
All sound politicians and genuine patriots say^ that the 
beet way to ascertain if d government work weB^is to know 
what do iAe people gain who Jive under iif. ^Are they 
provided with the necessaries of life ? H^ve they suffi- 
^i^ot employment ? Are they duly remunerated for their 
labor? "if the people are perpetually discontiented, there 
must be i^bmething' wrong in the govemmept,'^ as Sully 
MM^, for **no people were ever dlssatMed but firom in- 
toterable sufferifigs." The people of Ireland are dissatis- 
fied! The union gentlemen tyir-ns; that no capital, no 
trade, no manitfacture, can be established here until thiil 
dtsaffection be removed,* We. sa^, you begii;i at the wtong 
end. You liiistake the caukt'^ ihe effect. * Take awaj 
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Ihe eai»^ of the disaffectioDy and it wiU^ it aiwt, heim^ 
moved. Give iiie Irish people good goyeromcnty iwd thej 
will be peaceable^ because it will be t£en their interest, m 
well as their duty, to be quiet Repeal your barbarom 
and unchristian laws ; remove the rifcw^t/^ that presses them 
to the earth, and diey will be happy and contented ! Allow 
Uiem to conduct their own affairs, and they will do it better 
than their enemies. 

Foreign l^islators cannot (even if they had die will) 
relieve Ireland. They never did, nor ever will give Ire- 
land equal laws and equal justice with England. National 
prejudice^ but worse than that, natural bfgotry, never al^' 
lowed them to treat us fair, or honest, > and we lear that it 
never will ! 

Besides, it is absurd diat a foreign legislature could tax 
Iriek ahsenteeSy whilst they are compelled from duty to 
Kve for at least six mon&s out of* the oountiy, to perform 
then* duty in an English senate. 

Yet even the sagacious Sir Henry Parnd,. who seems to 
have preceded Mr. M'CuUoch, in affecting to prove, that 
absenteeism was no evil ; in his 4th edition of Principles of 
Currency," &c. 1805, was forced to admit in the very same 
book, that it was a grtet injury to Ireland :*— '* When we 
come to consider,"-^HBayshe, p. 88.-^*' tfae^fects of so much 
of the property of Ireland being possessed by absentees, in a 
manner distinct -from the effects of it when considered only- 
wiih regard to the national wealth of Ireland, it miist b# 
admitted that serious injury attends the oon-residence of so 
many persons of great fortmies ; imdthe want of that kind 
of influence, which is so useful aroonget the lower orders 
<rf the people." • i 

Reform may, ~ and oaght^ and we hope will, . be., of great 
service to &e English people. 

But if its chief blessing consist in giving &e English 
people native legislator!^ dected by th^r full. and unbiassed 
voice to do the business of the pei^Ie of England, with the- 
peqple, and before the people, how. oahi it .secure to thie 
Irish people. the same advantagesyitodess. It! restore to 
Ireland a reformed domestic legis^ture? 

Either a native l^islature is better than a foreign one, or* 
it is not ? If it be, then Ireland can never be so well <^ 
Its in the possession' of 'her own' parliament. If a. fiMr^iga 
legislature be as good as a domestic tne, then the'.Ekigfiiili* 
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p€0pk( ivtmUt b^ .tt8.A¥^ ^nile4;.in Iliaaiia otf* iti. Bb|^ftiid« 
No# >,wfaatvw 'lira, state of Ae peQ(diBil>f Dablin siobethe ' 

UDIOll* ' • •• • ', I • >•, t _. - . .;• ' 

^ The po|>i:dationKs alK>iit300^0009 indudiqg the extrenitifS' 
before tiw late dtiviei^m :. of this there are upwards of 50^000 
either pa^iipersi unen&j^oyed^ or fdd h]r pvittio diarifjryr without 
mctttidiikig the Charter houses^Ro^al Infirmary, and others. 
We may be asked for our proofs ; we give them from the most 
anithentib aonfces wecbdkd ohtam^ witib ite aireragcd anouht 
-»Acoordiiig to the Report of the Rooiaki^epers' Society io- 
tfaeahonths dfJeainaryy February^ and March, 1831, — ^^424 
faiailiesy oi^ '21, 283. persons Were ifelieved.^— fS^ • Du^/in^ 
pigper, l^ A Aprils ASBi. 

Allowing the same persons to be relieved monthly, ' - 
/ in Ihese three raonliis therct were'at least. 7,000 

There have been in the DuMin Mendicity Aeso« 
t eiittion, for the- same period^ 'from 2»B80 to. 2,.700 
Street beggars, not included in Mendicity xletnms, .: 50Q 
House of Ihduflltry arid. eti»ex iestali^hiiie&ts^t«^ 

tached to it, ^•*. .! ••. . . •• . 2,500 

House of Recovery, Fevisr, Mereer^s and oUier 

hosfMtals, . * • • * , *- • t 2,000; 

Sheriff's Prison^ Marshalsea, Insolvent^htors^ &c. , 400 
W>eavOT3 and olliers in the liberty, as isidmda-. 
-als clatinin^ public sappoii^ : «• .: •» 13,090 
In Prisons, Bridewells, Penitentiaries, &c.. ..• ;^ iiDM 
Paroi^al poor schools giving graiuiteos'suppox^t 
' at least to chiidnsn, ». ;.:..' ^^ 10,000 

Piobr kboriers, traders,. &c., is other jparts of the 

city without emi^Siyiiient, at least; . ^000 

Persons receiving relief from Meath loan, Sttte-; . 

.ger'sFriebd society, ^which rdfevedSn 18^,- f , 

3,030 families or 9,506 mdmAmkii^Rep^tif: i 
' Jan;l8SS.) » : > 6,5<B0 

St John's society, and other dulrities, • • 200 

la Widow houses of all sorts, • • ... : : 500 

Mt^diAen's and Pemteiit*8 Aaylums| .^ .... 250 

Royal te^ Bfue Cbat HosfMitals, •a •■'•■•'*',■ IJbOd 
Poor relieved by Pafodnal Boxes &loeal charitiljes, . l^OOft 
Q&erei49hiishmeDtsgivitig:reiief, '' i,. >^. • 500 
Umatle Asylii^s^ and Swift's Hospital • « : ' , 250 . 
WmsB of Refuge Ibr deatitote kg±M»8^ Ac.* • 250 
OldM^'sAsyiiito, *a ;,. .• - 850 

55,880 
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Here is a pictore, or only a part of a pictare of what 
Dublb 18 reduced to, once the union was enacted, and 
this misery is every day increasing. 

Dublin IS daily becoming worse and worse. According 
to the report of the Relief Committee, held 25th Sep. 1 829. 
Is 1821 in the Woolkn Mano&c-. Employed. Unemployed 

ture were employed 10^l|l829 9,07S 1,1991 • . 

1821 do. do. houses, 45,1829 12 shut 33 gS 

1 821 Silk Manuflictare, 4,000 1829 71 1 3,280 l^ 

1B21 CottOD ditto. • 20,000 1829 18^1 1,969 »* 

There were . . . , . . 9,529 

persons more receiving support from the Boom* 
keepers' Institution in 1830, than in 1829. 

Last year there were only • • • • 1,700 

beggars in the Mendicity Association. 

Snce they have increased to • • • • 2,700 

In the parish of St Bride's this year, (as U>o 
Rev. Mr. Bermingham states), there were • • 9,980 
individuals, two thirds of whom were poor room- 
keepers in a state almost amounting to destitution. 

Out of a population of • • . • « 12,000 

in St. Michael and John's parishes .therp have , . 
been in the greatest distress • • . • 3,000 

as the Very Rev. Doctor QJake, stated at the 
annual meeting of the Roomkeepers' society, 1831. 

In St. Nicholas's parish, perhaps the* most 
wretched and most numerous in Dublin, out 
of a population of • • • • • • 8,000 

about . • . . • • • • 5,000 

are in a state of comparative misery. 

It has been known in the course of the present year 
(1831,) that several human beings were closed up in the 
corners of rooms, huddled together to keep life in each 
other!! — Declaration at said meeiing , 

Averaging the distress in the other parishes, at even half 
the above proportion, at the very lowest calculation, there 
are 50,000 of the population of Dublin next to destitution ! 

t» . . 1 — L ■■ ■ — • • 

I 

^ To show the frightful decrea^ that has taken place even ia 
one bnioch of trade, it is^ recorded in the Appeal of the Iriah Af • 
rociation, June 1832« that in 1797> Silk weavers were employed ia 
Dublin alone, to the number of 1^,015 

18d3j there were onl^ . . ' •• 441 

• • — — — 

Thus leaving unemployed .. 14,574 
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And if we were to form a cakulatioiki' we would say 
with truth that not half of the canabider of the citizeDs 
are in a state of security I* 

When Mr. ConWay, (the present proprietor of the 
Dublin ^penvt^ Pa^)^\a 18) 0, acted as seerelaty to a 
public meeting in Dublin, convened then to petition for the 
repea] of the union^ among other statements to prove the 
destruction of trade! in Dublin by the union, he gave the 
following s (we would ask that gentleman, is the case im- 
proved since ?) 

BankrupUJn JdwkHn, m 1799 and 1810. 



June, I79e,- \ 


10 


February, • 2 
March, I 


18 
18 


April, • • 
May, ■ .• .'. •'•2- ■ 
June/ •• 1 


29 
47 
36 

r 
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xo 'show how tnsolyducy is on. the increase in Ireland 
we give the fblldwing from the Parliamentary Reports : 
Dublin* • t)iher parts. Total. 

1829, 622 i;287 1,909 

1830, 697 1,694 2,294 

1831, 632 ' 1,898 2,530 

6,733 

There is [Scarcely the second man in every street, who 
has not been a Bankrupt or an Insolvent duiing the last 
few years, and some of them have compounded Uiree times 
over! 

In one year alone, 5,000 have been bankrupts ; and 
20,POO more in five years have taken the^ benefit of. the in- 
solvent act. ,' * .. »' 



■ r <^ 



^ 4 

^ How singularly is the aforesaid statement corroborated by the 
last Report of the Roomke^pers' society — read at the annual meeting 
«( Which )!llie Lord Mayor presided, - January 8tb, 1833 -—"How do 
at least 6ne fourth of our population subsist ? In misery^— in a state 
6f which none but those accustoined to visit their, wretched dwel- 
lings can form an adequate idea— in a state, in the contemplation of 
which the feeling hent should shudder, and the philanthropist blush 
lor the condition of his fellow creatures." 
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Sach, since the union, is the state of Dublin, w Inch we 
w^re told would flourish by that measure. If it, the seat 
of goveniment, has lost i^o . much, how much must Ireland 
in general have suffered by the union?.. 

Bpt yet, there are men who. have eyes, and cannot- see;' 
ears, and cannot hear ; minds, and cannot understand. — 
They would still, in the teeth of facts, in the face of the 
world, say, that " Irishmen have advanced and prospered 
by ttkie union." How ? Is it by being reduced to the low- 
est misery ? Is it by dying of famine ? "^ Is it by increas- 
ing our poor, that no man knows what may be the results ? 
Is it by increasing sickness, disease, and death ? 

But my soul sickens at such hardened-^such inhumain 
mockery of the poor. There is no man who feels for the 
misery of this country, but must at once exclaim, that if 
such a state of things .continue in * Ireland much longer, 
society will be rent asunder, and thtre toill be an end of 
both government and people, y '. . 

Bat, can England be benefitted by the union ? 

In this reflection,'' it should be clearly tinde^rstood, that 
the benefit of the monopolists, fundholders^ aristocracy, 
and clergy i are not the int&rests of the gf eat mass of the 
English people, • 

It may then be true, thatther ntiion has been, is, and. 
will be an advantage to those classes ; but that it has, is, or 
can be, in its present state, an advantage to the gre^t masa 
of the industripukclasses of th^ English people^ is quite 
another question, , . . . 

Let tlie English people bear in mind, that those who, (as 
the Times says,) <* bought Ireland by wholesale," sold 
them by wholesale also ; those whasigned, sealed, and ra- 
tified England's ruin, in it's eternal debt. The people of Eng- 
land had nothing to do with Ireland's misery, in ratifying 
that accursed act. They have been victims of the same 
all-devouring and all -destructive influence which has cor- 
rupted her heart' jJ core. 

• In the "American Review," Vol. 44, p. 543, it is demonstrated that 
tlM5 misgoverym^nt of Jrelfvi^ toy Bi^iiahetatewnen, so- fia* from be- 
ing an adyaatage to the English people, has been aWt^to-itetbl*-^ 
•* Let us 4xkiT^ine on what terms the British and the groi)^ ^im^ 
cultura! produce, meet in the British ttiarket. ^ ^. 

. ••The feitner has already paid Hi the necessary cost of his J^rddup- 
^on^three times as much for (he labor worked up |n'ttem as the latK 
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tar { and tMmdoi the exfiluaive expense of supporting his own sick 
and aged poor, a large additional sum for the virtual maintenance of 
th6 surplus Irish population. 

** But, great as this advantage would be to Ireland, they are not 
reaped by the actuid grovrers of the produce in Ireland, not by the 
Irish nation, hardly eveo by residents in Ireland, but by thelrisb 
landlords exclusively. 

^^ This stute of thinas which brings ruin on the agriculturists through 
the unequal competTtion of Irish produce, ruins the British land- 
Qfiniers, from the cor^quent fiiilure of their rents, and which threat- 
ens, if not checked speedily, to throws very large proportion of the 
PoU of Britain out of cultivation, and absorb the net produee of the 
remainder into the poor rate, this state of things (which with native 
legislation and return of absentees, would crown Ireland), far from 
enriching and benefiting Ireland, ia the one great and leading cause of 
her impoverishment ! 

'^ It is not for her, that the thoujwids of vessels leave her shorei 
laden with com, cattle, butter, bacon, and the best provisions that 
ber soil affords, whilst the iive<^txths of her population never see 
aught upon their homely tables except the unvaried potatoe, and 
rarely enough of that same." 

They then go to show, that if Ireland were excluded 
from all communication with Britain, or (as Berkley said) 
that a wall of brass were round the entire idand, they could 
live infinitely more happy and contented than they do now. 
They are, then, the enemies of truth m both, countries, 
the monopolists of England and of Ireland, who bars 
gained by the union, but the people of both countries havs 
lost by it 

Hence we see that every species of ^sorruption has in- 
creased since the union, upon the main body of both Eng« 
lidhmen and Irishmen. 

If we examine the List of the Petitions presented to ths 
House of Commons, we will find for 

5 years ending 1789 880 

5 do, 1805 1026 

5 do, 1815 4498 

5 do. 1831 24493 

Repori of Select Committeey 1831. 

Thus we find, that since the, union, the complaints of the 
&Dglish as well as of tiie Irish, have been sadly increasing* 

Before the union Gt. Britain's poor rates were, £1,250,000 
Now they are, .♦ ., ., 7,000,000 

At the union the national debt was, .. 400,000,000 

Now it is, .. •• .. 600,000,000 

The taxes wer», «• .. .. 45,000,000 
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Now they are .. •• •• 60,000,000 

In 1802 the remakiing debts of civil lists, 1,500,000 
In 1803 the English parliament voted to the 

Prince of Orange • • • • • • 60,000 

With an increased pension of • • 16,000 

Again : the arrear of the civil list amounted to 990,000 

tn 1804 the civil list incurred a new debt of 590,000 

This was paid,and there was added to the fund 60,000 

In 1812 the civil list increased to . . 1,668,000 

The droits of the crown exceeded . . 8,000,000 

Again, the army has increased since the union. In war in 

1794 the number of men was, • • 60,000 
Now in peace it is (exclusive of the India 

army), . . . . . . 88,000 

The expense of the army in 1794 was • . £3,000,000 
Now it is nearly . . . . £8,000,000 

In 1 792 the troops were . . . . 469OOO 

Now they are, . . . . . . 90,000 

In 1797 there wereon the civil list 16,267 persons. 

Now there are . . 22,9l2ditto. 

In 1805 one man in the navy commission 

defrauded the nation to the amount of £264^7 

It would appear, for the' last few years, that 
tinder a royal patent, a certain leader of a 
party, a supporter of government, defrauded 
government, (of course the people) of about 1 00,000 

In 1807 the whole affairs of the nation were 
' laboring under confusion and ruin, and there 
were left unaudited of tiie people's money 
in that year, .. .. £534,000,000 

In 1800 the Irish expenditure was «, 5,297,322 

In the year of the union . • • • 9,479,192 

With royal revenue duties, and crown lands 

at from 300,000 to .« ., 400,000 

annually! 

Id one year there were •• 761 

prosecutions in the exchequer, which, with 

the horrible expense to tiie victhns, cost 
thepablic^ •• »• ^. £150,000 

The horse and life guards are^oubied nBOi- 
tii^ year 1792, 
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Baftire tke union the interest on the .national 

debt»wBs .. .. .,J^iQ,(mjM) 

In 1830 it was .. .. 29^900>OQa 

Befoj^ the union no supply was voted witbant 

an estimate.. 
In 1821 there. was voted widioujkmiy estimate 

being madei a sum of • • ^ • Z7,VS9&fSQ9 

See Bnsors ^' Iceland jo^ «Atf aughi io he!' 

What are we to say concerning the increased royal gran^^ 
increased pensions, increased sums for building unnecessajry 
palaces, and royal houses, whilst the people are starving ! 

In &ct, take the matter in whatever light you please^ 
the main body of the English people have lost more and 
9iOPe since the union. 

They, in conunon with the Irish people, have suffered 
from Uie mismanagement of affhirs, caused by the union ; 
their business, as well as ours, has been neglected or 
mineds 

Whigs 'and Tories have repeatedly declared that Ireland 
has impeded the necessary business of England ; and alas \ 
have we not reason to say, that the legislature is now takeq 
up so much in discussing their own immediate affairs that 
they have no time for ours ! Lord Eldon lately said Aat 
^ since the union they have been literally deluged with 
appeals from Ireland," and lamented the *' tntolesable pro- 
portion of Irish business which fell to the hoose of lords." 
Mr. FBe], in the month of April, 1826, said tiist'^ Pariisr 
ment was overwhelmed with Irish business. Mr. Peel and 
Mr. Hume lamented that '* they could not do the public bur 
siness." And Earl Grey said, <« that he was little acr 
quainted with the state of Ireland." 

How true then was the declaration of the M4frning 
CkronioUy that ^' on the union the hatred of all IrisbmeB 
agrees, and that it has been a most unfortunate measure 
both for England and Ireland V'--June^ 1890. And as to 
the freedom, as to the liberty, how has the English people 
been benefited since the union ? Is it by tlie Kbel bill^ by 
the trespass lull, by the com bill, or the -six acts ? 

Either the main body of the English people can be bet- 
tered by the ruin of the Irish people, or they cannot? 1^ 
they can» th^ the Qod of trutl^ and justice cannot be 
pleased with the union, which causes tiiat npf . ; Bal if 



tiiey camot be bettered byoijfriniiay then ndt mdy truA «ad 
justicey but even the interest of EngliflbHMa demmdi 
tbe repeal. 

frehmd) enfeebled and nmgorernedy dttinot eecure hap- 
piness «r prodperity to ber own peopt^^ and must xemain 
en inctttnbranee to the people of England, if her agncui* 
tare, mannfacture, apd commerce^ are daily made worse and 
Worse ^y the effects of the accursed unieny her ad^nntage 
to England is daily more and more diminished. Would not 
England be benefited by a real federal union with proepe* 
tons Ireland, move than with her present union of want and 
misery? Shall sensible, shall honest men tell us that 
this union which has wroaght such evils, which is working 
«uch evils, which if allowed to continue much longer, W9>i 
'work oar destruction, cannot be repealed without shedding 
human blood ? Why not repeal that legally, which was 
carried most illegally ? Why not repeal that constitu- 
tionally* which was effected by force, treachery, bribery 
and fraud ? Why not restore to Ireland her right, without 
adding mulrder to robbery ? Why not do justice at least 
now if you never did it iN^ore ? Either the union is useful 
to Ireland, or it is not ? If it be really useful to Ireland, 
fldyantajjm^s to her people and calculated to supply their 
wanta, to restore to her land its natural guardians ; if it can 
ameliorate the condition of her poor, feed the tiionsands 
that are starving, or dying of famine and sickness, restore 
to Ireland her manu£Ebcture, agriculture, and commerce; if 
it can give us 

*' Happy homes and altars free. 

With the mottiitain aymph, sweet liberty." 

Why does it not do so ? Are not thirty years sufficient to 
try it? Have we not seen it under every shape, figure, 
and form ? Have we not seen it in war and in peace — 
tmder whig and tory, and every kind of government^ and 
after all, has it worked well for Ireland ? 

If it be not useful to Ireland, nor capable of ^ving 
peace or happiness to her population j if it be calculated 
only to sow the seeds of division, of hatred, of want, of 
misery, and of starvation ; is it the will of God, is it the 
frill of any man pretending to common justice, or humanity. 
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to say it caonofty it should not be ^qp^aled Until it seals th« 
.doom of Ireland? 

But we have now arrived at the greatest trial oC all! 
Men in whom it is said England confides; men in 
whose hands the panacea for all our political diseasei 
is supposed to rest ; men who opposed the union at first, 
M an infamous work, are now before us. Now, more 
than ever, is the union to be tried. If it can bring 
, forth good fruit, they %vill now bring "it forth.. Will, 
then, the present ministry, can the present ministry make 
the union work well for Ireland ? If not, the fate of thai 
measure is decided, and the eternal God, if we can judge 
of human events, by the constant marks of his hatred, has 
decided, that Ireland will have a native reformed legislature 
to govern her people, after his own heart, and to bind them 
really in the bonds c^ unity and love ! 

" We have fought for a hue, we have bled for a name ! 
We have clung to disgrace, and grown proud in our shame ; 
Over symbols and sounds, our blind bigots have raved; 
While the world' laughed around, and t^eld us enslaved ; 
And still must we droop, must our country still be 
The scoff of the fool, and the jest of the free ? 
Must peace never scatter its light round our shore * ' 
Or freedom's high spirit inspire us no more ? 
Oh yes ! the thin mask of the weak ones ^all lail, 
And reason must triumph, and concord prevail, 
The stubborn shall bend, and the factious must fall, 
And the land of our birth, be the watchword of all.*' 

FUBLOIM. 
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PART III* 

CHAPTER I. 

Tie Ad ^ Union ; per Siaiuie 4iA, <Mt0rge III. 

A&T 1 — <'Tliat the isaid laa^ikmB of Great Britiiitt 
atid Ireland shal^ upaa ibe Istdoy of Jaimaiy, which ahall 
be in the year of Our Lord 1801, and for ever after, be 
united into one kingdom, by the nanM of *^ tiie amted kiag- 
dom of Great Britain and Irekipid," and that ^ royal SI7W 
and titles appertaining to 4he In^perial Crown o£ the aiud 
amted kingdom and its dependencieay and also tlie ensigna 
armorial. Sags and banners theieo^ aball be such as his ma- 
jesty, by his royal proclamation under tiie groat teal of the 
united kii^oni, shall be pleased to appomt" 

Abt. 2. — ** That the succession to the Imperial Crown 
of the said united kingdom, and of flie dominions 11ieveunt6 
bdopging, -shall oontmue limitedaiid setded in the same man- 
ner as the aucceflsion to the Imperial Crown of theaaid king- 
doma of Great Britain and Irdandwyw stands Ihmted ain 
setded> according to the existing laws, and to the tenns of 
daue Vmoa. between England and ScothuML" 

Abt. 3^--'' Uttt the said united kii^dom be r^proseailed 
in one end the sane Parliam«it» to be etyled ^' ^e Parlia- 
ment of the nrfted kingdom of Great Briteki iand faelaad.", 
Mt. i.r-** That four lords spiritual of IralnQd, by ttUta-; 
tiob of session^ and twe^ty-dgktkvds^ temporal of Ir^and^ 
elected {[>r life % the .peencfbeland, ^ihall be the number 
to mt^uod yole^en the part of Irdaad'inithe House of Lerds, 
oTthe parliament of the united kingdom; and one hun4i!^ 
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Commonere (two for each coanty of Ireland^ two for tiit 
oity of Dublin, two for the city of Cork, one for the uniyer- 
•ity of Trinity College, and one for each of the thirty-on« 
most considerable cities, towns, and boroughs,) be ihe num- 
ber to sit and vote on the part of Ireland in the House of 
Commons of the Parliament of the united kingdom. 

^' That such act as shall be passed in the Parliament of 
Ireland previous to the Union, to regulate the mode by 
which the Lords Spiritual and Temporal and the Common- 
ers to serve in the Parliament of the united kingdom on the 

?art of Ireland, shall be summoned and returned to the said 
Parliament, shall be considered as forming part of the 
treaty of Union, and shall be incorporated in the acts t>f the 
respective Parliaments by which the said Union shall be ra- 
tified and established. 

" That all questions touching the rotation or election of 
lords spiritual or temporal of Ireland to sit in the ParHa* 
raent of the united kingdom, shall be decided by the House 
of Lords thereof; and whenever by reason of an equality 
of votes in the election of any such lords temporal, a com- 
plete election shall not be made according to the true intent 
of this article, the names of those peers for whom such 
equalify of votes shall be so given, shall be written on pieces 
of paper of a similar form, and shidl be put into a glass by 
liie clerk of the Pariiaraents, at the table of the house of 
lords, whHst the house is sitting ; and the peer or peers 
whose name or names shall be first drawn out by the clerk 
of the parliaments shall be deemed the peer or peers elected 
as the case may be. 

^' That any person holding any peen^e of I4?eland now 
subsisting, or hereafter to be created, shah not thereby be 
disqualified from being elected to serve, if he shall so tidnk 
fit, or from serving or continuing to serve, if he shall eo 
&ink fit, for any county, city, or borough of Great Britain*, 
in the house of commons of the united kingdom, unlesii he 
i|hall have been previously elected as above to sit in the 
house of lords of the united kingdom, but that so long af 
such peer of Ireland shall so continue to be a member of the 
house of commons, he shall not be entitied to the privilegt 
of peerage, nor be capable of being elected to serve as a 
peer on the part of Ireland, or of voting at any such el^on, 
and t^ftt he shall be liable to be saed^ indict^; procee^vi 
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against and tried M a commoner^ for any ofienoe widl whk 
heniay be chai^ged. 

'' Tbat it shaU bekw&d for bis majesty, hk heirs and 
aucce88<»«y to create peers of that part of the united kbg-^ 
dom called Ireland, and to make promotions in the peerage 
thereof after the Union, provided that no Hew creation of 
any such peers shall take place after the union, until thne^ 
of the peerages of Ireland which shall have been existing 
at Ihe time of the union shall have become extinct, and upon 
such extinction of three peerages, that it shall be lawful for 
his majesty, his heirs and successors, to create one peer of 
that part of the united kingdom called Ireland, and in like 
manner so often as three peerages of that part of the united 
kingdom called Ireland sbaU become extinct, it shall be law« 
fill for his majesty, his heirs and successors, to create ona 
other peer of the said part of the united kingdom ; and if it 
shall happen that the peers of that part of the united king-^ 
dom called Ireland shall by extinction of peerages, or other* 
wise, be reduced to the number of one hundred, exclusive 
of all such peers of that part of the united Idngdom ci^ed 
Ireland as shall hold any peerage of Great Britain subsist- 
ing at the time of the union, (m- of the united kingdom created 
since the union, by which such peers shall be entitled to an 
hereditary seat in the house of lords of the united kingdom, 
&en and in (hat case it shall and may be lawful for his ma- 
jesty, his heirs and successors, to create one peer of that 
pai;t of the united kingdom called Ireland, as ofiten as any 
one of such one hundred peerages shall fail by extinction^ 
or as often as any one peer of tbat part of tEe United l&ng*^ 
dom calledlreland shall become entitled by descent or creation 
to an hereditary seat in the house of lords of the united 
kingdom ; it being the true intent and meaning of this article 
that at all times i^r the union it shaU and may be lawful 
&r his Majesty, his heirs and successors, to keep, up the 
peerage of that part of the united kingdom called Ireland to 
the number of one hundred, over and above the number of 
such of the said peers as shall be entitled by descent or cre- 
ation to an hereditary seat in the house of lords of the 
united kingdom. 

'^ That if any. peerage shall at any time be in abeyance, 
such peerage shidl be deemed and taken as ati existing peer* 
age^ and no peerage shaU be deemed extinct unless in de- 



§uk of «liii»tt&tB t0 ^« vdiMilMMi^iof iisdi peerage Ibr te 
•paceof one year from the death of the perMK mko «ldA 
iMVe been k«t p(O^teB0«d fheiiMf y iiii4 ^ 
to fke teli«i4ttnft:e of ««di peenijafe in Mdh fomi and man. 
Mr as thbll ftt>tt tifne to tifiie li^ frtresiiitihed by the bouae of 
lairds of Ike laitlted Inigdoitii before the expiPation of Ibd 
taid boriod oC «i yeat, ^isn aiad in that omo amsh peersiga 
Mty TO 'de«Bied 'eixtinet $ prmdted ^t tiattikig bei^ A^ 
asdttde any ]^l»90ii iMai aiftai^wat^B puWing^ ma cMm to 
tfM )^«ef«f[« «o deemed ^ektini^^ aiiH if «udb dM^ 
lo^wiad as ¥titid by judgment *of the houae tyf kxrds of Ibe 
ousted kkk^dMa n^rteA to his toajealy^ aadb peerage afadl 
bo oMiMep^ im t*^ved; awl in ^rase any nci^ cMatioii of 
a "peerage -of Aiat fait of tbe uoited ktngtbm called irela&d. 
Aidl bare taken pla«e in^he imekral, in eoto^eqaencfe of 
Ibe supposed ejctiadtion of sudh peerage^ i^it no new 
rigbt of oFB&tioii «ball aceroe to his maje^, bis heirs or 
aveeessors, in eoBBeqaeade of fbe next extinclJiion wbs^b 
AaH tidte place of any peemg« of that part of 'flhe united 
kingdom ottted Irelaiid. 

*^ Tbat all ^uestion6 tomsbtag Ihe Section of nvanbehi to 
tit oa tbe pai^t of Ireland in tbe bouse of eomraons of the 
mdted bdngdom, shall be beatd and decided in the same 
maanar as qaestioBS tonebhag such elee^ns n Great Bri- 
tamnowaiey or at any time hereafter dmll by kw bebem^ 
and decided^ dabjeet aereHbeless to «tich fmiHiettlair regurln- 
ttoae in respect to Iretead, as fMsa, locid cireamstances 1b« 
partbaaMitof the muted Idngdoiti may from timetothase 
dasMi eKpediettt. 

^''Hkatthe qaalificatioad in i«8pest of pfroperty of !ba 
Mnmbeia dieeted on tbe part of Ireland to sit in the Immwo 
of commons ci tbe united kingdom, aball be tespedhuffy 
the same sts are now provided by law in the cases of -elec- 
tions liar eooiities and oilies -end borengbs tvspeetiveiy in 
tbat part of Oi«at Attain eidled Eagtand, oudess any 
O^er prot^isieti ebab berea[fte!r bemade in (bat respect hf 
wot of paHiattoikt <if tbeim&ted kingdom/' . 

^ VhiX wkm his tnaje^ty orchis beiijselfisadd^ssorSy cMl 
declare his, her or their pleasure, for holdio^ fte im*ift -or 
«hy Stthsequeift parlinaomt iofthe xttdled kingdom, a pro- 
ebMbatmn sbiA iasae «nder tbe great s^ of ^ tmited k^ 
dfiaa, to^eamM the lotds sfifkitaal and towp^rd, imd c^l^ 
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uond !(KrlK> ture to senre in the parUametit hereof <m the part 
of Ireland) to be returned in such manner as by any act (rf 
this present session of the parliament of Ireland shall be 
provided; and liiat the lords spiritual and temporal and com- 
mons of Great Britain shall, togedier with the lords si»ri-( 
tual and temporal, and commons so returned a8afere3aidoa 
the part of Ireland, constitute the two houses of the parlia- 
ment of the united kingdom. 

^' That if his majesty, on or before the first day of Ja* 
nuary, 1801, on which day the union is to take place, shall 
declare under the great seal of Great Britain, that it inex- 
pedient that the lords and commons of the present paiiiament 
of Great Britain should be the members of the respectiye 
houses of the first parliament of the united kingdoms on the 
part of Great Britain, then the said lords and commons o(^ 
the pres^it parliament of Great Britain shall accordingly be^ 
the members of the respective houses of the first parliament 
of the united kingdom on the part of Great Britain, and 
they, together, with the lords spiritual and temporal and 
commons so summoned, and returned as above, on the pait 
of Ireland, shall be the lords spiritual and temporal and 
. cconmons of the first parliament of the united kingdom^ 
and such first parliament may (in that case) if not sooner 
dissolved, continue to sit so long as &e present parliament 
of Great Britain may now by law continue to sit, if not 
sooner dissolved : provided always, that until an act shall 
have passed in the pariiament of the united kingdom, pro* 
viding in what cases persons holding offices or places of pro* 
fit under the crown in Ireland, shall be incapable of being 
members of the house of commons of the parliament df 
the. united kingdom, no greater number of members thaa 
twenty holding such offices or places, as aforesaid, shall be 
capable of sitting, in the said house of commons of the par^ 
liamentof the imited kingdom; and if such a nun^r of 
members shallbe returned to serve in the said house, as to 
make the whole number of members of the said house hold* 
i ngsuch offices or ]:daces, as aforesaid, more- than twenty, 
then and in such case the^ seats or places of such Membeiv 
as shall have last accepted such offices or places shall be 
.vacated at the option of such members, so as to reduce the 
nuffiber of members holding such offices or places to th# 
number of twenty ; and no person holding any such office 
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or j^Iaee riietobeDapaMe of Mb^ lde«l#d^ or dC tfttii^ ill 
tfie Mdd^ase, vAA^ there lire twecrty fi^erdotiBlioldfi^ mik 
fffiees or places sitting in tile sfilidlLofise : and that every 
line tyf liie lords of parUaAient of the united Idtagdom, and 
etery member of Ae bouse of commons of tbe united king* 
€6Aiy in tbe first and aTl «ucc<e^tng parliaments, shall, untQ 
Hie parliament of tSie united kingdom shnA otfaerwise pro-* 
vide, take tbe oaths, and make ted eubscnbe the dedara* 
tion, and take -and subscribe 'tbe oath now by law enjoined 
lo l^ taken, made and subscribed by the lords and com* 
mCtaB of tbe parliament of 'Great BHlain. 

^^ That die lords of parliament on the part of Ireland^ 
In the Ifouse of torddofthe unitetft kingdom, shall at ail 
tithes have the ^hme -{yrivileges of pi^liameat which shall 
tielottg to the loHls of parimment on the part of Qreat Bri« 
tain, and fhe lords Sj^irituid and temporal respectively oH the 
feli: of Ireland, shidl at all times havte ^ eame rights in 
respect oif their sitting and votkig upon the trial of peers as 
ttie lords spiriMt! a!nd temporal respectively on the part of 
^t. BHtaki vand that all lords spiritnid of I^elafld shall have 
ttr^k^And precedency nelt and hnmediately ft Ac^the )*Ofds i^iri- 
foal <tf the same rank and degree of Gl. Britaitn, and shall eqoy 
flfllptivileges as fully as the lordil spiHtaal of Qt. Brilam do 
now, or may hereafter enjoy the 6toie> the right and privi* 
lege of totting in the house of lords> imd the privileges de- 
|yendmg thereon, and particiflaHy the dght of sitting on the 
tHfd of peeiiB, excepted ; and tfi^t the persons holding any 
tiBinporal peerages of Ireland, existing at the time of tie 
limion, lihall, from and after tbe unioki, ha:v^ rank and pre* 
eedency ne^ and immediately after all the persons holding 
jpieerages of Ifte like ol^et^s and degrees in Great firitain, 
tttbsistsng at the time of the onion ; and that ell peerages 
of Ireland, coated after the union, dbMl have rank and 
pt^cedency with the peerages of the muted kingdom «o 
ereated, ttceording to the datee of their oreatioA ; and Ihat 
all peek^ges, both of Great Britain and Ireland, Mw sab* 
fisting, or hereafter to be created, shall in all other respeett 
from the date of the union be considered as peerages of M 
tikdted kingdom, And that the peers df Ii^land bhril, M 
peers of the united kingdom, be sued end tried as peem, 
except as afiiresaid, and shall ^joy all prh4l^e (jf peeM 
as &U7 ae the peers <X GKreatEritaiii ; the ri^t and pri* 
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Tifege qC sittiogfia the hoiise of lorda, aod th^ pniqlo^flUi^ 
dep«xidiDg thei;eon^ and tbe right oC sittuig on the tyjal (jti 
peers oniy excepted. 

A«i4C]*G 5iiu^'^ Thet the churches of Englimd and Ice* 
land, ee o,ow by law established, be uxiited iato one Protests 
QAt epiacopal church, to be called ^' the united ^uroh of 
Elpgland and Ireland^" and that thedoctrine.'woitahipidLBcifti* 
lineandgoveraa^entof the said united church, shaU b^ an4 
shaU remain in fiill force fioF every as the same. are|^ow by la^ 
established for the church of England ; and that the continu* 
aace and preaerratiion of the said united chur<^h9 as the et- 
tablisbed church of Englai^ and Ireland} shall be deBiDc4 
and' taken to be an essential and fundanne^tal part of the 
union ; and that in like manner the doctrine, worship, dif> 
cipline and government of the church of Scotland shall re» 
mem and be preserved as the saipe ^re now established by 
law, and by the acts for the nnioa-of the tw^o kiogdQiaa 9( 
England and Scotland*. 

ABTi<?i.B 6thwr— ** That it, he the.«ixih artide of m^, 
that Ina majesty's subjeota of Grreat Britain and Ireland 
shall, &om and after the fivst day of J[a|i.uary, one thou* 
sand eight huj^dred and one, he. entitled to the sc^pe privi 
leges, and be on the same £ctpting.a^ to encouragements a^ 
bounties on the like articles^yhevig the groii'.ih, produce or 
manu&cture of eiAer connt^iy respe^riiTely and generally, in 
re^tect of trade and navigation in all pprt^^ and places in 
the united kingdom aud its dependencies ; and that i^ all 
treaties made hy, his m^scy, hisheira^daiucceaeors iiidth 
any foreign power, his majesty's subjeqtS: ^f In^iajpuJ s)m)U 
have the sfune privileges, a^ be on the-^^unje footi^ aa h¥ 
msjesty 's snl(|ects of Qraat Britain 

** That ^om the fir^t ^ayd January, one it^ousaad eig^ 
hundred and one, all ppohibitiqns and beun^ei^.pn tiif exr 
port ot artides the growtht p^oduc^ or > ngui(ntt^cjii;ir^ of 
either country, to the other^^H cease aP|d ^^tenpin^,. 9^ 
that thefi«^d air!^eIea<shaU..t^niceft>Tth beej^pprtedfoopnone 
country tq tLye ^tber w^houit iuijt.fft bounty onsudu ejEpprt. 
. ." That aJJ p^tidlesi the gr^Wii^ Iff od^ 
either country,, (ii9t her^inaJEtereomu^rate/fa^ snbject.to ^pm- 
cific-di;rtie8).<?haAfrQ»;v>*?^«i?^ftw?thhe^ ^pprjtedinto^^. coji^- 
,try frcwfteQthi^^itee bom, dnfr^ptJiiBr t|ian s^9h. oawiteiry#- 
i)l^diitie)B Qnrth^s^vera^ a/^iclaf.^nifuaerated iath^ sphedul^ 
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eoutttervailiiig duties as shall hereafter be imposed by 
tiie parliament of the milted kingdom, in the manner 
hereinafter provided ; and that for the period of twenty 
years from tiie union, the articles enumerated in the Sched* 
nle No. II. shall be subject, on importation into each 
country from the other, to the duties specified in the said 
Schedule No. II. and the woollen manu&ctures, known by 
flie names of old and new drapery, shall pay on importation 
into each country from the other, the duties now payable on 
importation into Ireland. 

<'Sa1t and Hops, on importation into Ireland from Great 
Britain, duties not exceeding those which are now paid on 
importation into Ireland; and coals, on importation into 
Ireland from Great Britain, shall be subject to burthens 
not exceeding those to which they are now subject. 

*' That calicoes and muslins shall, on their importation into 
either country from the other, be subject and liable to the 
duties now payable on the same, on the importation thereof 
from Great Britain into Ireland, until the fifth day of 
January, one thousand eight hundred and eight ; and from 
and after the sud day the sud duties shall be annually 
reduced by equal proportions as near as may be in each year, 
■o as that the smd duties shall stand at ten per centum from 
and after the fifth day of January, one thousand eight htm- 
dred and sixteen, until the fiftti day of January, one tfaou-^ 
•and eight hundred and twenty- one; and that cotton yam 
and cotton twisted shall, on their importation into either 
country from the other, be subject and liable to the duties 
mow payable upon the same on the importation thereof from 
Great Britain into Ireland, until the fifth day of January, 
one thousand eight hundred and eight ; and from and after 
ihe said day the said duties shall be annually reduced by 
equal proportions as near as may be in each year, so at 
Umt all duties shall cease on the said artides from and afler 
ll^e fifth day of January, 1816. ^ 

'^That any articles of the growth, produce, ormanufisie- 
tite of eitiier country, which are or may be subject to in- 
temal duty, or to duty on the materials of which they are 
composed, may be made subject, on their importation into 
mtih country respectively from the other, to such coun 
mdEBg dutjr as shall appear to be just and reasonable vk 
i^eniect of such internal duty or duties on the nutoials, 
%b4 ^t lor the said purposes fte artides^spedfiid ia Hie 
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duties set forth therein, liable tobn taken off, d!uDttinhc|d'or "" 
incrjefi^ed injthe-vifaiii^r.h^^in speetfied/inn^ thdt-x>t)tei the 
eifport oi the said article^ from e«0b qdwilry) to 1 the otjier^' ^ 
r^pecUveiy, a drawback sh^iU Im. given ecpialiiQ: atnioDpt 
to the couDteryailiDg duty, payable on. liuehi Articles'. en tiie"* 
import tber^f ,intp the^s^oe coutitry from .the/oibery'aikd>s 
that inline n^apneriQ/u^Mre it idkoll be cbmpeteBt^tq the'^- 
united pad^ajD^ent^ i^p^^e^anyrAewr or- additional counter^ 
vailing dj^ef{|;prY^. tal^Q >off Or diniioit& eoiih le^astiigf ' 
coun!tervailii^,duU|^ ffiAX^^y Kppeair on like pibia,ipi«8.1to be>- 
jost and reasonable, IP resp^^^t of any fiitnre dr'<edditioobl>'' 
internal ^xxtj cih ^y ,ar(ii;te of the.growth^ furpduce, lor 
mimu&cUire of either (?piintry» pr of Any new'or additiotiai - 
duty on any inat^iftU of which. su«h; aiiiciftmay ibe 'conii-^ '» 
posefl^ Prp^ ff^,j$^Ai;fif^^ thttt> ; 

whep c^iy su^ mw <^c,fi^ditional eoii]ilenwiliiig.du^ BhaU ' 
be so ipoposedy on tbe. imp^.pf any cuticle/. into iieitfietf' 
country froip. the other«.:4i drawbaok^irequal in t amount to 
such countervs^iling duty, shi^l be given in the Kke'S manner • 
on thj^ export ot ev^ry #uch article respectively^ :froin the 
same 'cpuntxy to tjiie other. >- - li m • • 

That all Arfides th(9 gro>rtb» prodooe, or. maaidbeturie of 
either country, when exported jtbrough.Jthcf other, «haU in 
all cases be e^port^ .object to the samii chai^pBsi^if itfaey- 
had been exported dif^Uy from the country oft which- they 
were growth^ produce or manufacture. ■ ->!' 

That all duty charged ou the ini|A>rt of foreigBior^ cdlo*' 
nial goods, into either country, shall, on thd expbtt:<tO'tbe' 
other, be either drawn back, or the ainoniit'(i£Miiiy!hie iM**i 
tained) shall be placed to the credit of the- copntry! to- wSlioh 
they sb^ll be $9 expoi^ted,, sp long a$ the expehditare of the 
united kingdom' shall be defrayed by proportional cdvtribu*'' 
tions ; provided always, that nothing herein shall ex/lelid tJo 
take a.way any duty, bounty, or prohibitioB, iwhich iexisb 
with resp€ict to qpm,. n^eal, mait, .flour, .jorirbiscuit, but 
that,a{l duties, bounties, or prohibitions on the said articles 
maybe regu]£^t^4>iV|i<^?<l> or repealinl Irom itiole to time, 
as thcuui^pfi parliament ^hall d^m expedient.. • i 

i^KJr^Lfi 7th,-i^That.,the char^ .artsihg feo^ the pay- 
ment of the interest land the ankiog.fjuod 6>r tfaie. redootiop > 
of the principal of the debt incurred in either kingdom be- 
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« « 

fore tbe iiiiton, shall cotitinae to be* separatel j defrayed b]^ 
(jprefttBiitain: an^ Inland fespefctively^ except as herem 
after proTided. 

Tint for tiie space of twenty years after the ointoa shall' 
take place, the cotttribotioii of Grreat Brrtainr and Ireland 
respectifrely, towards the expenditure of the united kingdom 
in each year^ shall be defrayed in the proportion of fifteen 
parts for Qreat Brilam, and two parts for Ireland; that at 
the expkatioD of the said twenty years, the future expen- 
diture of the united kingdom , (other than the interest and 
charges of the debt to which either country shdl be sepa- 
rately liable) shall be defrayed in such proportion as the^ 
parliament of the united kingdoni shall deem jtist and rea- 
sonable, upon a comparison of the real vahie of the exports^ 
and imports .of ike respeetm countries, upon an areragcr 
ofthethtee years next proceeding the period of revfsion, 
oron a comparison of the value of the quantities of the 
following articles consumed within the respective countries 
on a siuiilar average, y'n* Beer^ spirits, sugar, wine, tea, 
tobacco and malt, or according to the aggregate proportion 
resulting from both these consldersEtions combined, or on a 
comparison pf the amount of income in ^ach country, esti- 
mated from the produce for the same period of a genera! 
tax, if such, shall have been imposed on the same descrip- 
tions of income in both countries ; ' and that the parliament of 
the united kingdom shall afterwards proceed in Kke mannei' 
to revise and fix the said proportions according to the same 
rules, or any of them, at periods not more distant than 
twenty years, nor less than seven years from each other, 
unless prCFious to any such period the parliament of the 
united kingdom shall have declared, as herein after provi- 
ded, that &ie expenditure of the united' kingdom shall be 
defi^yed indiscriminately by equal taxes imposed on the 
like articles in both countries. 

That for the defi^ying the said expenditure, according 
to the above rules laid down, the revenues of Ireland shall 
hereafter constitute a consolidated fund, which shall be char- 
ged in the first instance with the interest of the debt of Ire- 
land, and with the sinking fund applicable to the reduction 
of ^the said debt, and the remainder shall be applied towards 
defraying the pi»portion of the expenditure of the united 
kingdom to which Irdand may be liable in each year. 
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That the prof>ordoii«I cootributkni to. wUeh Ot Britain 
4ind IreJand will be liable^ shali be raised by sach taxes in 
«ach country respecti^ly, as the parUament of the united 
Icingdom shall, from time to time, deem fit; provided ahrays, 
that in regulating the taxes in each country, hy whteh- 
their respectiye proportions shall be levied,' no article in 
Ireland shall be made liable to any new or additional duty 
by which the whole amount of duty payable thereon, would 
exceed the amount whicbr will be thereafter payable in En- 
^and on the like article* 

That if at the end of any year, any surplus shall aecme 
from Jthe revenues 4>f belaud after defraying. &e interest^ 
sinking 4und, and proportional contribution, cund separate 
charges to which the said country shall then btf liable, taxes 
shall be taken off to the amount of such surplus, or the sur- 
plus shall be applied by the parliament of the united king- 
dom to local purposes in Ireland, or to make good any de- 
ficiency which may arise in the revenues of Irdaod in time 
of peace, or be invested by the commissioners of the nati-^ 
onal debt of Ireland in the funds, to accumulate for the 
benefit of Ireland, at con^poimd interest in ease of the cool- 
tribution of Ireland in time of war ; provided that the sur- 
plus so to accumulate shall at no future |>eriod be suffered 
to exceed the sum of five millions. 

That all monies to be raised after the uaioa by loan, in 
peace or war, for the service of the united kingdom, by 
the parliament thereof, shall be considered to be a jmnt 
debt, and the charges thereof shall be borne by the respec- 
tive countries in the proportion of their respective contri- 
butions ; provided that if at any time in raising their res- 
pective oontnbutiolis hereby fixed for each country, the 
parliament of the united kingdom shall judge it fit to raise 
a greater proportion of such respective contributions in one 
country within thq year than in die other, or to set apart a 
i;reater proportion of sinking fund for the liquidation of the 
whole, or any part of the loan raised on account of the 
^ne country than of that raised on account of the other 
' country, then such port of the said loan for the liquidation 
of which diffeceat provisions shall have be^n. made for ihe 
respective countries, shall be kept distinct, and shall be 
t)orqe by each separs^ly, and only that part of the said 
loan be deemed joint and common for the reduction of whidl 
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the respective conntries shall have made provUion ii» the 
<.pi«p<ird4il dfi^ir l-espeiiitiife^titW^ 
. ' . TbiEt al!)«nyJbtiire dstf^ the separate debt of each conn&y 

iPespeotiinehjr diidl have be^ If^uidiated^ or if iihe values of 
. -their rebpieclcvQ d^bts (estiindl^ according to the ' ' arooant 
; of the *inten08te and annukks altetidhig (he kame^ and' of the 

• siQking*:fund.appli4tab]e to the r^dufction' th'efeof/'and to tl^e 
pci^od witiiki which the whole capital of sucb debt sBall 

$ appear to be redeemable by such sinking fund) shall be to 
«ach otbefc in the same proportion with the respective cob- 
tributions of each country respecttvefyj or if the amount 
bywhioh the- value of the larger of Buch d^bts shall vary 

.irQiir8uclij[>roportion ehal) not exceed one hundred part of 
the said valne, and if it shall appear' to the parliament of 

.theuoitbdikingiiom tiie r^'spedtive ^^umistances of fhe two 
OGunlrie» wiU'thenceibrth adttiit of' their contrtbatms indis- 

- oriihinatelyy by equkl taxes impiosed on nie same articled. m 
each, at tiupfature eitpenditUrii' 6f the united ' kingdom/ it 
shall be eomfietent to the parliament of the united kingdom 

-to declare that all futtrre expence thenceft>rt1]( to be Incurred, 
togetiier with the interest and charges of all joint debts con- 
tracted pr0fi6us to such decl^faition, jsha^Il be so defray^ 

-indisoriiAlB^tely, by equdl tax^fif impost on the siame ar- 

' ticTes in each country, and thenceforth, {h>m time to time, 
as circumstances may require, to impose "and apply such 
taxes accordingly," 'Subject only t6 such pieu'ticuW exemp- 

vtions or arbatetafi^td iu Irelaiid, and in that part (^f Great 

:;:Britain leil^lled Scotlimd, dtscircunTstances may Appear from 

• linfeto^tiftiid'todemstnd. » 

iiTkat from tlie period of such declaration, it shall no longer 
be n«be^ary to reguhtte the cotitnbution of the two coun* 
•«il^e8/tow«tids>thc$ future expenditure of the united kingdom 
oainaoiding to Hoy Specific proportibn, or according to any 
*.o6 die rullis-liereitt before prescribed; pfoVided neverthfe- 
sless/, tUarf^ the interest or charges which'may feraain on 
odicitoiiDtidfiiniy'ptfrt of the selpArate debt" wi^ ivhifch either 
MC6«tiitry«hidibe%hargeftble,- itnd which shaill not be' liquidated 
offeonriolidatM ptopbrtionablyits abovei untill extiiigu'ishecl, 
i^cdniibiieUd'bfe defrfeiyed, by separate taixes in eiach couiit^. 
'.i\t ^atWisam'tfdtltiss than the sum which has bfeen granted 
' byliM paiiiani^iit'of Ii^e]and; on the avierage of six years 
bsmmedibidly ^preceding th6 fifth day of January, in the year 
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1 800, in pr^nuums for the internal encooragemeiil. of agri« 
culture or nuuiufoctiireS| or for the maintaioiiig institatioBii 
for pious and charitable purposes, shall be applied for tfatt 
period of tH'enty years after the union to such local pur- 
poses in Ireland^ in such manner as tiie parliament of the 
united kingdom shall direct 

That from and after the first day of January, 180], all 
public revenue arising to the united kingdom from the ter- 
ritorial dependencies thereof, and applied to the general ex- 
penditure of the united kingdom, shall be so applied in the 
proportions of the respective contributions of the two coun- 
tries. 

Art. 8. — ''That all laws in force at the time of the union, and 
all the courts of civil and ecclesiastical jurisdiction within the 
respective kingdoms, shall remain as now by law established 
within the same, subject only to such alterations and regUr 
lations, from time to time, as circumstances may appear 
to the parliament of the united kingdom to require ; provided 
that all writs of error and appeals, depending at the time 
of the union, or hereafter to be brought, and which inight 
now be finally decided by the house of lords of either king- 
dom, 45hall from and after the union be final^ decided by 
the house of lords of the united kingdpm, and provided, 
that from and after the union there shall reipain in Ireland' 
an instance court of admiralty, for th|3 determination of 
causes, civil and maritime only ; and l^at the appeal from 
sentences of the said court shall be to his majesty's dele«-.: 
gates in his court of chancery, in that part of the united . 
kingdom called Ireland, and that all laws at present 19,- 
force in either kingdom, which shall be conti*ary to a^iy of 
the provisions which may be enacte4,^y ony^^^for cany^ 
ing these articles into effect, be from and aft^ t(ie union ror, 
pealed.. 

And whereas the said articles having^ by address of the 
respective houses of parliament in Great Britain andt Jre-. 
land, been humbly laid before his majesty, his maj^8^,ha« 
been graciously pleased to approve the saine, and to recom<r 
mend it to his two houses of parliament, in Great Britain' 
and Ireland to conjsider of such measures as may be neces^; 
fai-y for giving effect to the said articli^s ; in or<Jer ther^' 
fi)re to give fidl effect and validity to the s$u9e, be it ea4 
acted by the king's'most excellent majesty, by and withth^ 

s3 
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advice and consent of tlie lords spiritual and temporal, up^ 

MAOfitv bf tfti^^dihe, that the^aid &>T,effji:ttg^e<St^ aVticli^, 
%Bicti'taM'^v6fy teMie'of tbefUy ac^ohHbg 'tb the ti'ue import 
-aiid tetter dl^^i^of^ be ratified/ coafirm^ 'an^ 'approved^ eiiA 
iiif, '-tindtl^iai^ii'^teby declared to be, ^the'^rti^te^' of tbe 
union of Great Britain and Irel^d/iatidtihe saiiib shall be 
in fdrde andtove eflfect for tver 'f^oW'IWfogft aay" of Ja- 
TiuliiyWWiJhfbhttll life- in the year of onrlife-d' 1801 ; pro- 
V&deiil; tliA¥b^fi>^ tliai period, an i^t ^latl ttiYe lieen passed 
%y thefferiiambiit of Great Britam', for cdri^&g into eflfect, 
iit- the like Itiankler'liie said fbr^gbing- r^bited^^rM^s: 

2. — -And whereas a bill entitled, an act Xo regulate the 
ttiede by which tihe lords spir^tuieil and temporal, "and %e 
eommons to serve in the pat^idihent of the' United kipgadm 
itti'tt^eid^ 6f Irdahd'i^haU b^ summon^' a&d returned to 
tiie^%liil'>pariiament, hks passed the two hoaxes of th^ Par- 
Mttnqjetft df this kingdom, iifae tenor' whereof is as fqildws :-^ 
^' Atiact t6 t^giO&ie the mode by which tbe lords spiritual 
and -temporal, and the ' commbnis to ^erve in the parliament 
^ lih^ united kingdom on the t)dit of Ireland,' shalllie siim- 
moued and returned to the ^aid parliament." Whereas it 
ii'agr^ed by the fourth article of unfon; that four lor'd^ spi- 
ritual 'of'Ir^and, by rotation of sessions, atd tWenty- eight 
Ibttto tenif^drM of Treland elected for life ty ;tli6 peer's of Ire- 
lahd^^shcdl bfe'ttie number to sit and vote'on the part of Ire- 
Iftiiditf'th^hptise of lords of thepat-Mtnent bf the united 
kingdom, a'l^ one hundred colnm(>n'ersJ (ttvo^ for' each 
cftuntyiri lieland, t\v^o for Vhe city of DtyiiJ two ^for the 
i%*>f Gdrfk,'*ot}e "forthe college of the'Holy Tririity of 
{)ubhUy aiidone for* each of the thirty-one tidst considera- 
ble <ii<^s|ioilAisaud^ boroughs,) be the' nuiiiber to' sit and 
vote did the'^iHSMf f i^laiid ia the hou^e of' doMmohs Of the 
parliament of the , united kingdom ; be it enacted by jthe 
Iddg'^^hiost eJcceftent^ijesty, by' auc('wi\Si fhe leidyice' and 
c6ii8eik'^ the idrdi' spiritiia) iand temporal, and!' commj^ns 
i»^i^^^ht"^arliamenta^^emblea^ knd 'by the aiithdnty 
of' •th^ k&Vh^; ■ that ' ^e said' M^ htdi sjpti^tu^l sh!^ %^ taleii 
fi^ toiO^ tl^ Krds' ^ii^itoai Of IreTanaifi'th^ihander foi- 
Ix^^ihf, lAat i^to aay, 'that one of the Mr'^^chbishops of 
M»rM, arid ' tht^e of the bisfeops of Irakhd 'slikU s^t in 

tb^hMise^f \Mb ofxht itoi#yh^o)a'% 'eac& 'S^rtoa 

©iij J«i// .nx vi^-' 1b (^fii iii'.Mi'i, xo j>ioai i^nui oi' vt. .. >^:>- 
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tf^e ,8aia arcbbiiaops respectiyely by a rpfiafioa aipotig the 
^rcHiepWcopal see^y irom session /to 'session, and. in lijce 
iqanner i{iat of the bishops W ' a like . rataU9n ^opg iKe 
^iscapai sees: ^heit the Pr^natie of all Ireland/ for &p 
tuqe being* sh^llsit'in the first session of ^the paifliament c^f 
ihe united kingdom ; the archbishop of publin, for the tiipp 
being, in the second.; thiB archbishop of Cashe^^ -for the 
time being in, the thfrd; .the archbishop of Tuam. jfoi* tli^ 
time being in the fourth, and so iy rotation ot sessions 
for ^ver ; such rotation to proceed regularly and withoiu^ 
inteifruption from ses.sipn to se^^sioB, liotwithstai^ding ai^ 
dis^lution or expiration of parliament } that three sunragjin 
t)ishops shall in lik,^ .manner sit according to rotab<^ .of 
their se^ from session to session, in the following order :-^ 
^e^ord bishop qf Meath, the JorcL bishop of Kjldare, ^ 
rcirdHshop of p€;rry> in ,the firsi s^^iop oif the parliain^ 
of .'the- lifted jkingdom ; tl^e ^qrd hishop of Jlaphbe, ' tfia 
ford bishop- of Junsferick, ^rdfert and J^ghadoe,' the lord Ibki* 
»hop of Dromoire, in.' the s^pond s^sj,on of the parliami^pi 
of tiieui^Ued kingdom ; the lo^-d bjshop of Elphin,',the)q;r4 
bishq) of Down and Connor, the lori bji^l^Qp of Wateriford 
and Msinore, .in th^ third session of thi^ J)arl|anient of th^ 
upit^ km^dom ; Ae iprd iishop .of Le^ghlia and Fern^^ 
the lord mshoi) ojt Cloyne, the l^orji bishop, of C.9r}c .^nid 
Ross, in the fourth session of th^ narUamen^ of ih^ unitf^ 
kingdom ; the ,1|(^ bishop of itiltaloe yid j^il^en^i^' 
the "lord bishojp pi K^iJmore, ihe Lord* BisW fif 



verthel^fls suKeqt tp such yarmtiqn JJ^i^refrom, fiom tupe to. 

lo{;cl8 tempwia s^ ]»^ p^ossp hv a}! (Jjp twpo.rd mmM 
h^ in.ttie manjj^ l»^rf ifl#er woiadej^: tta4 p^A 5^^ 

%]hpu8B o(l9ff|s of {fee p»rlwmpn(i of ftejj^d^fffjg^ 
tEer peer out of their own number to supply tbeplace so Tacantt 



.3. AndWft^oacted, tbat of tbe one hundred ooni- 
iiibaerB io sjt on the part of Ireland in the anited parlia- 
ittent* sixty-four shall be chosen for the couiaties^ and 
thirty-six for the following cities andborooghsy videlicet; 
for each county of Irelandi two; for the city of Dublin, 
two; for the city of Cork, two ; for tbe College of the 
Holy Trinity of Dublin, one ; for the city of Waterford, 
one ; for the city of Limerick, one ; for the borough of 
Uelfasty one ; for the county of tbe town of Drogheda, 
one; for the county of the Carrickfergus, one; for the 
borough of Newry, one ; for the city of Kilkenny, one ; 
Ifor the city of Londonderry, one ; for the town of Gal- 
way, one ; for the borough of Clonrael, one ; for the town 
of Wexford, one { for the town of Youghal, one ; for the 
town of Bandonbridge, one ; for the borough of Armagh, 
pne; for the borough of Duodalk, one; for the town of 
Kinsale, one ; for the borough of Lisburne, one ; for the 
borough of Sligo, otie j for the borough of Catberlough^ 
pne; for the borough of Ennis, one; for the borough of 
Duogarvan, one; for the borough of Downpatrick, one; 
for the borough of Coleraine, one ; for the town of Mai- 
low, one ; for the borough of Athlone, one ; for the town 
of New-R6sj>, one; for the borough of Tralee, one; for 
the ci^ of Cashel, one; for the borough of Dunganoon, 
one; for the borough of Portarlington, one; for the bo- 
rough of En niskillen, one. 

. 4. And be it enacted, that in case of the summoning of 
a new parliament, or if the seat of any of the said com- 
moners shall become vacant by death or otherwise, then 
the said counties, cities, or boroughs, or any of them, as 
the case may be, shall proceed to a new . election ; and 
that all the other towns, cities, corporations, or boroughs, 
other than the aforesaid shall' cease to elect representa- 
tives to serve in parliament ; and no meeting shall, at any 
time hereafter be summoned, called, convened or held for 
the parpose of electing any person or persons to' serve or 
act, or to be considered as representative or representatives 
df any other, place, town, city, corporation, or borough, 
xfther than the Aforesaid, or as representative or . represen- 
tativea of the freeman, freeholders, lip^^ehold^rs or inhift- 
bttabts thereof either in the parliament ojF the united 
ktiijg^dom or ebewbere (unless it shall bereafter be otherwise 
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provided by tbe parliament of the unite(i Jdnedom) and 
every person inmmqnmgy cfiliing orTToIainganysuen.pQ^et* 

'«ia^or assembty, or tsking aov p6rt ib ady sucb etectioii or 
llh^tended eledtioo; sball; being . tbe^eof , duljr e6nv.icted| 

' incur aad ^fler the pains' and' peaalties ordained abd pro- 
videid by tf^e statute of provision and praen)uni>e ms^de.ln 
the sixteenth year of tbe reign of Richard If ) ' 

6. For the due election of tb'e persons to be chosen \jb 
sit in the respective houses of tlie parliament of tiie united 
kingdom on tbe pair t of Ireland^ be it enacted^ that on the 
day following, that oh which the act for e8tfiJ)lishiDg tl^e 
tinio6 shall have received the royal assent, the primate of 
all Ireland, the lord bishop of Mcath, the lord bishop 'of 
Kildiarey and the lord bishop of Perry, shall be, and t^y 
are -hereby declared to be the representatives of the Wds 
•|l!ritiial of Ireland in the parliament of the united kjng* 
4om for tbe first session thereof; and that the temporal 
peers of Ireland shall assemble at twelve of the clock on 
the same day as aforesaid, in the npw accustomed place Ipf 
kneeting of the house of lonls of Ireland,, sibd shall th^n 
and there proceed to ele^t twenty-eight lords temporal to 
iopresent the peerage of Ireland in the parliament of ^ t^e 
united kingdom in the following i^ianner, that is to say, 
the names bf ' the peers shall be called pv^r according |o 
their rank, by the clerk of the crown,.or his deputy, 
who shall then'and there attend for that purpc^e, and eajCh 
of the said peers who previous to the said d^y,\ and in the 
present parliament, shall have actually taken his seat, in 
the house of lords of Irelaind, and' who shall' there, have 
taken the oaths, and jsign^d the declaration^ which are or 
shall be by law required to be taken and signed by tl^o 
lords of the parliament of Ireland before they can sit aqd 
vote in the parliament thefeoiP,.. shall, whed his name ^a 
dialled, deliver, either by himself or by h|s proxy, tl^e 
name of such proxy having been previolisly entered in the 
books of the house of lords ,of Ireland, according to toe 
present forms and usages theredf^ to the clerk of the crdw^ 
or his deputy, (who shall then and there attend' for th^t 
'purpose,) a list of twenty-eight 'of the temporai\,peejB 
<^ Ireland; and the clerk of theorown, or ms' deputy, 
shall then' and th^re publicly read the said lists and shall 
then and (here cast up the. stud lis^ and p\iblicly decj[a];e 
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&e names oF tlie twenty-eight lords who shall be chosen 
hj the majority of votes ii^the said lists and shall make a 
fetiurn of the said names tb the house of lords of the tint 
Darliament of tbo united kingdom, and tbe twenty-eight 
lords so chosen by the majority of votes in the said l^ts 
shall, during their respective ILv^s, sit ais representatives of 
the p^ers of Ireland m the house of lords of the united 

; kingdom^ and be entitled to receive writs of summons to 
that and every succeeding parliament; and in case a com* 
plete election shall not be made of the whole number of 
Iwonty- eight peers, by reason of an equality of votes*, the 

'€lerk of the crown shall return such number in favour of 

' whom a complete election shall have been made in one 
list ; and in a second list shall return the names of those 
peers who shall .have an equality of votes^ but in favour of 
whom^ by season of such equality, a complete election 
shall not have been made; and the names of the peers in 
the second list for whom an equal number of votes shall have 
been so given, shall be written on pieces of paper of a si- 

' milar form, and shall be put into a glass by the clerk of the 
parliament of the united kingdom, at the table of the 
house of lords thereof, whilst the house is sitting, and the 
peer whose name shall be first drawn out by the clerk of the 
parliament shall be deemed the peer elected, and so suc- 
cessively as often as the ease may require ; and whenever 
the seat of any of the twenty-eight lords temporal so 
elected, shall be vacated by decease or forf^ture, the 
chancellor, the keeper, or commissioners of the great seal 
^f the united kingdom, for the time being, upon receiving 
a certificate under the hand and seal of any two lords tem- 
poral of the parliament of the united, kingdom* certifying 
tbe decease of such peer, or on view of the record of at' 
tainder of such peer, shall direct a writ to be issued under 
tile ereat seal of the united kingdom* to the chancellor, 
the keeper, or commissioners of the great seal of Ireland, 
for the time being, directing him or them to cause writs ,to 

^te issued by the clerk of the crown in Ireland, to cverj 

' temporal peer of Ireland who shall have sat and voted in 
the nouse of lords of Ireland before the union, or whose' 
tight to sit and vote therein, or to vote at such elections, 

' shall on claim made in his behalf, have been admitted by 
the house of lords of Ireland before the union, or after 
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IL^ iiniOD by bous.e of lords of tli^ united kingdoip ^ apd. 
notice sball fofthwith be pub1i$ihed by the said clerk of tbe \ 
erowDy io the London and Dublin Gazettes^ of the issuing 
of such writsy and the names of the titles of all the peers 
to whom the same are directed, and to the said writs 
there shall be annexed a form of return thereof, in which 
a blank shall be left for the name of the peer to be elected* 
^nd the said writs shall enjoin each peer, within fifty-two, 
days from tbe test of the writ, to return the same into the 
croWn dffice of Ireland, with the blank filled up by insert* 
ing the name of tbe peer for whdm he shall vote aa the 
peer to succeed to the vacancy made by demise or forfeii 
ture, as aforesaid, and the said writs and returns shall be 
i)ipartite, so as that the name of the peer to be choson 
shall be written twice, that is once on each part of sucb 
wril and return, and so as that each part may also be sub-» 
scribed by tbe peer to whom the same shall be directed, 
and likewise be sealed with his seal of arms, and one part 
of the said writs and returns so filled up, subscribed is ' 
above, sbail remain of record in the orown ofiSce of Ireland 
and the other part sbail be certified by the clerk of tbo 
crown to the clerk of the parliament of the united king* 
dom ; and no peer of Ireland, exoept such as shall have 
been elected us representative peers on tbe part of Ireland 
io tbe house of lords of (lie united kingdom, and shall 
there have taken the oaths and signed the declaration pre^ 
jcribed by law, «hali, under pain of Sjjfferiog such punisb* 
ment as the house of lords cf the united kingdom may 
award and adjudge, make a return to such writ, unless 
ho shall after the issuing thereof, and before the day ou 
which the writ is returnable, have taken the oatlls and 
signed the declaration wlilch are, or shall be by law re- 
quired to bo taken and signed by the lords of tbe united 
kingdom, before they can sit and vote in the parliament 
thereof, which oaths and declarations shall be either ta- 
ken and subscribed in the court of chancery of Ireland, 
or before one of his majesty's justices of the peace of the 
united kingdom called Ireland, a certificate whereof, signed 
by such justices of the peace, or by the register of the said 
court of chancery, shall be transmitted by sucb peer with 
the return, and shall be annexed to tbat part thereof re- 
inainiog of record in the crown office.of Ireland ; and the 
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cferlc of itie crown sH4i i^oijth'witli e^ljer the r^tjirn Aay of 
the'wnW,^'cau9eio bet.puplished in *tlie. London and Ditbli^ 
ge^et'tes) a pq^oe of the name , of tl:^ ; person dips^fi by. 
the majority of votes/ .and the peer so chosen ehjall, diir- 
ii^ his life^ ho one of the peers to sit and vote on the part 
ot^Irelandin the bouse of lords of the united }^iagd^m; 
an*d1n case the votes shall be equals the names of such . 
persons v^ho have an.equal number of vptesio ^lieir flavor, 
shall' Be written on pieces of paper of a s^oiilar ^om, and 
shall be pat into a glass hy. the cjeck of the parU^ment of 
the united kingdom, at the tabte ofthpjioase of hrik 
whilst ihe house is sitting, and the peer whos9 ;nai^e ^hall 
be'firsV drawrn out by the clerk of the parfiament shall he 
deeroed the peer elected. , . ^ . . v* 

6.— ";And fce it enacted, that in cage any lord spiritual 
being a temporal peer of the united kingdom, or being a . 
teibporalpeer of that part of the united kingdom eidled 
Ireland, shall be chosen by the lords temporal tp be one of 
the* representatives of the lords temporal, in every such 
case, during the life of such spiritual peer, being a tempo- . 
rarpeer of the united kingdom or being a temporal peer of 
that part of the united kingdom called Ireland, sp .chosen 
to represent the lords temporal, the rotation of repres^ta^ 
tion of the' spiritual lords shall proceed to the, next spiri- 
tual lord^witb out k^egard to such spiritual lord so. chosen a 
temporal peer/ that is to say, if such spiritual lord so oho* 
sen'a tendporal peer, that is to say, if such spiri^uipil lord 
shall be an archbishop, then the rotaiion shall proceed to 
the archbishop whose see is next in rotation ; and . if such 

Sirituai'lord shall be a suffragan bishop, then the rotation 
atl proceed to the suffragan bishop whose see is next in 
rotation.' 

7. — *^ And whereas by the said fourth article of union, it 
is agreed^ that if his majesty shall on or before the fiist 
day of January next, declare under the great seal of 6reat 
Britain, that it is expedient that the lords and commons of 
the 'present parliament of Great Britain should be the mem- 
bei^ of the respective houses qf the first parliament of the 
'United. kingdom on the part of Great BriUun, then Aei 
lords and commons "of the present parlianienf of Great. Bjci- 
tain shall accordingly he the members of the respecttya 
houses of the first parliament of the united kingdom on 
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caie . oiilsr^'^tlMili tin • preseni ni0iiilm!lB> c^^ ; tbe Tkinjr-lyim: 
odoMievic^ilMlaildy and tiiier!tmro!'t9«fcih6rs..fost}i0 city' eft 
Dlfblii^ aiidth^twroniefiilMfsfor thii>Gl1oi^ of Cork, skall' 
b0, eod^lmj' a^O'lMiebgr deelai^ to* be^ by vkfue: of Ibis 
M^ te«iu4bi» aC tfaetgaii/GOuntiet abd> Qttie8).Sn (he first: 
TMttHimfeMt of th^»UDHedikingdciin> aoi that on a day anid;. 
bMicito btffa^pditAl br.hur^nkJMtjr imdeir llie gieai seal of 
IMibd; prevms tb the sM fint da>: of January, 180J^ 
tb« iMisbais tfa^ mrna^ifM thejCoUofa of Iho^ iioly Trir 
Dlf}#'Of>|)iibUny:«Mft fbv>pa^:ol the foUetwiog: cities or 
bomigfagp tMt w 4o say^. tibo dty. of Watcrfo^, oity. of, 
UtcMidk/ 'bmrbogh A Belfast^ i county and lowo o£ 
Dra^edtt, eoMity: imd' Uvkn ii CankkfergUBi borough.-, 
of NWiy; oltv *of Kilkeiaiy; nifty of I^ndbnderryi' 
towti of • Gialway; B6n>iig|bi o£ GbtmAt totnrn of: 
Woxferd/ Uywd of Yoagfaal, town of::BaQdcmbifd|pf». 
bdRWgh.''iof''Annagliyf>boron^'.ef- CNiiidaUc» tomv^-^ 
KitM«rie,> borough of Lidkifey borbiigh<. of 81ig0| bp-. 
rough <^ Gatai^gh^.hoi<Dugbof Baius, borough of Duof 
gaftra», bofMI^ of DdJtikrDpatrickvboraptgh' df ColefaiD<9> 
tdwii)ofMiiHbw,hoibagh«f Albloiie^ towQof New Row^: 
b^rot]ghof<Tralee,city.'of'OBshil,]^i)otigh of Dungannon^ , 
bMf^if^iiofrPoHaiiUvgtoiiy and boi!6ugh oiEQiitskiUeDy oraoy 
fr%t^rfabi^of'tfa«iii» sball'Bieaf in.'dMrnow usual 'jpiaoe of 
nieirtittg of ^ho 'bouse: of'aoiooibns of ireland^.aDd the- 
nMleflf^ the 'laen^faeiv then eerving for the said places aod^ 
l^M^dghs ehatt be* \vf itSea' on «e}]iarate pieose oft paper, and 
tbe^said pislper 8» /betog folded up^ ehaU be plaeed in a glass 
or glasMs^ andi«haUeiiooessiveiy be drawn thereout by the' ^ 
<4efki oi the erown or his depotif, who shall thea end therto^ 
sttenicl fe«that' parp6se^^ and. Uie first drawn name of; a. 
mem^r^ tech of the aforesaid plaoea or boran^j shaU- 
bs'tatosnestfce name of the member to serv^ foK the: wd* 
pIab»or boreagh in the firBt* parliament oj^lheumtad kiogv* 
dom, and a eertificate thereof shall the; made bytbft cleik 
of the creiyrtt or his* depoty^ to' the honserof donttnonsof 
tbe^ftrsi paHiaiiient of the united kisgdemi and a^ oerlifr^* 
oktesberaof shaH be given' vespcotbelybjr the said /dark of 
tbe^cibwn or his' deputy, to eiLfch of. the m^mbefes wfaoea 
tfsniesfailHli^Te beense draiwii; provided abRrays^ thai il 
«!f beidloi9«d^ to wy nwmbef of iaiiy :^ the flt^^ 

2a 
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or bbroVglM, bjr ptnoiMi applicaekkn to be Umo «ad di0i# 
lAade by him to the derk of the crown or his depiiij, er 
bjr cJeclantion in writing nodvr bis hand, to be traoMniUad 
by him to the clerk of the crown prafrioiu to the said diqr 
•0 appointed as abore, to withdraw bisname prefioos to the 
drawing of the names by lot, in whidi caBe^> oc in that of 
a vacancy by death or otherwise of one <tf the vemben 
p( any or the said places, or boroughs at the tlose^of so 
drawing the names, the name <^ the other member shall 
be returned as aioMsaid, as the name of .the oMmber U> 
serve for sach place in the first parliament of the united 
kingdom; or if both membeis for any snob place or bo- 
rough shall so withdraw* their names, or if there sball b# .< 
a vacancy of both members at the time afermaid, the deik 
of the crown shall certify to the honse of commons of the 
first parliament of the united kingdom, and shall also ex- 
press in such ratum whether any writ shall then have issued 
for the election' of a member or members to supply sock 
vaeanoy, and if a writ shall so have issued for the election 
of one member only, such writ sball be superseded, and 
any election to be hereaftsr made thereupon, shal) be noli 
and of no effect; and if sudi writ shall have issued for the 
election of two members, the said two members shall be 
chesen accordingly,, and their names being returned by the 
clerk ot the crown to the house of commons of the pai^ 
liamcnt of the united kingdom, one of the said names 
sball then be drawn by lot in such manner and time as the 
said house of commons sball direct, and the person whose 
name shall be so drawn, sball be deemed to be the mem- 
ber- to sitfer such place in the first parliament of tbe unitsd 
kingdom ; but if at tbe time afMesaid no writ sball have 
issued to supply such vacancy, ntone shall thereafter issue 
until the same be ordered by the resolutiori of the house 
of commons of the parliament of the united fcingdomy as 
in the case of any vacancy of a seat in tbe house of com- 
mons of the'oarlument of tbe united kingdom, 
i '9/ *^ And no it enacted, that whenever his majesty, his 
helis and sucoessorB, shall by prodamation under the groat 
seal of the umted kingdom, summon a new parliament 
ef the united kingdom of Groat BriUin and Iieland^ the 
(banoellor, keeper, or commissioners oi the great seal of 
If sla ^ d, shall cause writs to beisiued to the several coub- 
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Hm. nUm, tiM C<dl#ft •£ tke Ho); TrujiHy of Dublin, 
«nd bonmgbs in that part of the united kingdom called Ire* 
kiid»epBcifiedia dliiaeCyfortlM Aotiosof membeie tot^rfO 
in thio parliaoMttloftbe united kiofdomaocordingti) tbennm- 
beie kereiQ befete letiorth ; and wheoeter anj vacancy of a 
•Mt ID tka boiii»^of eoosmofis of tke pariiamenC of the united 
.idngdomfor any of the eonaticEi, eities, or borongha. Or 
Av the aaid College of the Ifely Trinity of Dublin, shall 
arise by dealh or otherwise, the chaneellor, keeper, or 
commissioners of the great seal, upon such vacancy being 
eertiiied to them respectively by the proper warrant, shall 
Ibrthwith cause a wrfi to issue for the election of a persoa 
to fiU up Boeh vacancy, and such writs and the leturQs 
ibereon respectively bdng returned into the crown offipp in 
that part ox the united kingdom called Ireland, shall from 
thence be transmitted to the ^ crown office in that part of 
the united kingdom called England, and be certified to the 
liouse of commons in the same manner as the like returns 
have been usually, or shall hereafter be certified ; and co- 

Ilies of the said writs and returns, attested by the chancel* 
or, keeper, or commisHioners of the great seal of Ireland 
for the time being, shall be preserved in the crown office 
<if Ireland, and shall be evidence of such writs and re- 
turns, in case the original writs and returns shall be lost. ' 

9. ** Be it enacted, that the said bill so herein recited 
be taken as a part of this act, and be deemed, to all intend 
and purposes, incorporated within the same ; provided al- 
WAys^ that the said herein recited bill shall receive the^ 
Toyal assent, and be passed into a law previous to the first* 
day of January, which shall be in the year of our lord 
t801 ^ and provided also, that if the said herein recited 
tnll shall not receive the royal assent and be passed into m 
law previous to the first day of January which shall be in 
4fae year of ourlord 1801, this act, and eveiy part there^, 
diall be of no force or validity whatsoever. 

10. "And be it enacted, that the great seal of Ireland 
may, if his majesty shall so think fit, after the anion, be 
sisedin likeitaanner as before the union, except where it 
is otherwise provided by the foregoing articles, within that 
])ait of the united kingdom called Ireland, and that hia 
uajsetyHiay,' so long as he shall think fi^ continue the 
jprivy cbuoctl of Ireland to be his privy council, for th«f 
part of the united kingdom called Ireland." 



cnitorjy bat the motl qonvituitt^'firgiiniOBli ill '.Wdfiiof 
.laiatioiMl indeijendeaoe ev0ridfil];vitred9!we*iiapsl phMofct:^ 
tnader^idi extracts. liip«lt1ie«peedM8 loC^tbe 'faUitM'niMi- 
iben in the frisk Home .^iComomts; figtwisi lUm iwoiy 
'«Qd taidotttyidimare'ilnpdrli^itjry i«»j|^ir6 th^istilroin'^iie 
reports pibHtlied .at the ^e in- tto fiubbc Idnrbak* : 
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' Me. GooLD^ (noir Serg«aiii)yJiii tbe^ irteb iHraie.' <»f 
<?oaim(HiB^ Fridays Febitrary lMi/jr80dyithtt8iifKi|ie>^ : 

'* *' On what suly^ct am I gob j ,to address ^.ydW?* *Will 
^posterity "believe, that a jii'oposition had beeh ^ad^ to'ftis 
bouse, that It shpuld becptn&'J^ oWn acijuser^ ,«ind be ^ts 
"own judge ? Will p6sterity' lielieyfe ^tiat Ws ' \ci\i^ hpt 
only listened without indignatipii to iJiis h^jIiouB ^^^i^^y 
l)ut in compliance with a mai^date of ^ foreiign power' 8C- 
^cused and pronounced upon itself the sentence of an igno- 
minious condemnation ? Am I . thpn ' wrong Ui -starting, 'ftat 
the bi^tory of the world has furnished ii<) itfstance like iflff? 
ApropoM, I say. wl\ibh in depanW of^H'the imptilses 
^f joature, and au'jl^ lionorable aifecfi6n8 of ,tihe nj^atf, 
qalls upon ^n assembly, not df^titute of wk^owi, ^leqt, 'an " 
virtue, to ^xtinguisb itself, oh the audad'ou^ 'ahd'insuljti^ 
founds of it^ incompetency and its crimen: '; ^ ' 

. Thei ,tri^p[)p)i of Ixi^ Ubiety ga^js W^. ^^ Briti^^ 
g^is^t^ a pf.\v: oppqrtunity of ^hijb^ljjfqg i$e natiirai ,st^^- 
fbon^s^ :aiiLd(pertM|aqty ^ hie, cbaractar, ^h|^lugbt topfo&t 
^y;4is^o0i^ture prroisfoctuney ^ ^i^bsui )aid the, j^[i;|if 
^»C£|ffip?^ign;^in8ty.oi^r UUeriiie3 idisfiaii^^j^e .e^^^e^iifii^t 
^ff ^^^:|]ef tiwp .with.priijenq^ ffpfn^t^^^ 
tiie very moment^Qf diaa^ter ^|ui .de{e^ ^^i^f^i^pKif ^ ^^4^ 
fe^peqt^of viotpry, and the ODSoleat langu^f..f9ftriiii|:pph. 
J[f e h,a4 !«rr^Do^ his topics, ,and cak:ulateA 9^ i^if f ^^^^^^^ 
)|Ie,^)/>vQll ki^ej^^ t^i^thig only chance y/^^ j^ PJ^tMLoqi^nl, 
J9^ \m^^; \\ ia A«t with unblu^ing .ejafirpuftwy,., lie cbpi^^ 

% tfc^.q^oiy/e^ Qf pariiflpi^iMiiegag^At ^ jn|^t?..9(l^^ W9^^ 
£f^f^rie^fi,w tbat.0B^ Juu^^red <apd sixt^e^ p^axfi^ii ,f^ 
fmi^i^nprfj^^^re better m^teriAls for hi&.pc|rp€»^,<t^af4/A9 
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^igAtioAifAtsireB, and impreseriptiUe riglitB of the peopU 
xif IreSand. 

Tfae^aestimi I dare to argoe witii any many bowever 
Kiriile h&B genins, -deep his learamg, or perterering his in* 
"duetrjr iB-^iAai thh komn i9 not competent to tote the act 
•itf union ! AndHiis I shidl endeavor to demonatrate on 
■die following' grautids :^^ « > 

1 St. /The natute of the question itself : 2ndly, the origin^ 
vonfonnatiou of parfiament, and the acknowledged desti^ 
nation of its duties : 3rdly^ from precedents lindeniablei 
and authorities the most respectable : and 4thly, from the 
actual and theoretical state of our representation. 

With respect to the 1st, the advocates of the competency 
of th^ parliament, insist, that by the union there would bf" 
ap change of tb^ constitution, thereby impliedly admitting^ 
that if it were a change of the constitution, the parliament 
would not be.pompetent to enact it. But to put this ques- 
tion in a simple manner — ^the union will either change the 
constitution, or it will not ? If its advocates answer in 
Ibe ni^iatiye ; then it will be for me to show that it witt; 
if they answer in the affirmative ; t^en I am brought to th« 
•eeond head of my division pn tliis topic. Firet^ then, ^' 
lathis question, and all others which form the grounds of ^ 
treaty between Great Britain and Ireland — ^these two Idngr 
4pms must be coneidered separate, distinct, independent 
^tes ; for though they may h)ave existed centuries on oea- 
tunes united (ly common mterest, yet they are, constitu* 
t^onally speaking, to all intents and purposes, independent 
states, and so admitted in express terms by the Britisli 
joiaister hiipself in his printed speech — f* 21. If it sa 
l^pened tl^at ibe con^titutionof this country were diflfer* 
ent froB^ tbe coDstitution of Great Britain*-r-tben it will 
iM»t be, daqijed, that a measure which ^ave the British coa- 
adtution in^. the place. of the Irish, from which it was diflfer* 
eat vroald chajOjge the constitution. But to put a simple 
CMa;, it is the,undouhted cornstitution of Ireland that tha 
jpebyja of Xreland should be taxed by their representatives , 
paijfUnd by none other. Will any man deny tnis as a pre*- 
•ent lubsisjtiBg.pght ? Themeasufe which affects it» aftei^ 
tft destopjB the constitution, oi which this very right forma 
a.fif^-{a^4ha most leoKtsidexable) of' its essence^ aod I 
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fataated coDstitationalists, that aby causa that ch|W9gHi {i^il 

9lt^Tm u) ^bich it is ioh^rred* TbifJ^lJ^s I99»«lly ¥»«>«- 
f^is ifn4p9lMi<«» «« well as in {>fa^o«. Iq W>i^^.44^ 
Mesiiop, t})^ first oopskieiatioii thajt ifnaB^ts itsetf is, vk^ 
do the advocates of the onion meaa^. .ph^ tbi^ ifisi|k ^ 

t^p pompe^Qoe of the ^if^lHuit^n^ ^ ^^^^ ik^ n^^fHi^ ^ 
AS they p^pnoft paean thfit whicm adsii^ts ojT qp ftrig;;um§^^ 
Tiz. the i^ocQpeteqce of the parliament; j»t ll^e express 
slesire and with the express cobcarreppe of ihe people, so 
they must contend for that competence^ wij8Hppoirt»f hjr 
such maieirii^Isi as the desire apd concurrence .of the 
'people. I believe it >viH not be 46^4^ that in bB Je- 
^imate goven^ments, political power' £iit orfffiostierdtiFOfli 
ihe p^pple^ and in all free countries the abase' of ihiitt ^ 
Terts it out of tho hands of those to whbni itH^S been de- 
ie^tedy and it v/ltimately reverts to tiie pcfopfe. '^ This ptip- 
^le may be said to cany itself too far— ^granted 'thatit 
tei]^t in practice ; but if the pHnc^ple fee hot trtie, ti^ 
the delegation of power to the individual or individuals; is 
tothing morQ or tess^haa the delegs^tipn of ithat wliich inaj 
Im us^' oir abused at discretion, for if the people be . odt 
the ultimate judges of what is the abuse' of power, t 
Atould be glad to know who is — and ;I shbtiffit ^Iso be gm 
1^ ask in tl^tcase, whot government couMc^isft^ ^^ti might 
or ihlght ^ot be tyrannicaf, or pthiei^Tse, -at^OTdftog to tits 
tiemper, disposition, ahd character of the ^v^nor, or g^ 
Veruors ? All writers admit of fL confrpa^^' Wblrtber e«- 
ftess.ed.orjmplied, between the prince and ped|^€ff' 'and tiWf 
Ht t&e same time admit, the right of recui^i^nd^'to 'Krii fM- 
Rifles; in case of a breach of tbat>6h^aci. -If tteii iNNik 
a compact as t^is exist, attended Witti sdch ^oh^niteslBnbSi 
of right on the part of the. people, ;there may flflM> exist* 
bpmpact. Whether expressed or.impfied'^ tMvmln^fhe peopis 
and their represeptatlves, aod on the itffriogsni^ntof whm, 
tttust ii will not be domed; tiiatt>fereirtiottld>^fc!t^frigfct 
W adeqiiate remedy. Let nie^bW'ask >^t iJ; p^ixM^ 
the term ♦^'repre^eStativeedf UliipkofU^ AreHhey iiol 
'constitutionally Supposed to be th^ oigan bf fhb peoj^t 
!T^ati5, they are cons1atutiotudljf«of^osed ti^«j6^''iN 
se&timents ox tb^ people ;'for wM they ieafHrnur^Wf 
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aMMt iAis ito Ito ^tltot :bxtBil^ ioiikw > spMob^' 9^! Jjif 

inuvy, >179dyp. 291 Thisis liot ODlyHdur ooukiiioiiaidQO^ 

InUe, bp&u^amk woiMb» afaboiiiiq' Ibei ingheil i^gm, ii 

Iw obliged •«> recur to theaa sMtiamilirXTliipb ihe;paoBlp 

.IUk«e«^««M'tii«trKF^mitatimi^ qpeak forihem^^Mkbiiiw 

gigiimaats Gnthe-qacstioBy tl&fr&Uaby aiiaea firQmiiM>£» 

tngnyknagbtttw!^ the vffmiwiikmtrBJoi tbewccd ^^vmm*. 

i4«»ordiiig tb ear eottgtitntieii; |lie i«|pirescntativ^idbMBt|i 

light to act withrt>iii<^ti»'Cbii^iit of tibe padple; bec|ttia» ft 

lieppeiiioQ irfI^MllD«iye«ce8ions, tiie peo|>le ase jiieni; 

«o«r 4hi8^M&gi tne td'^MHniideV' another propositioni. ; Um9 

tk»p^le^at%hKU>ipeekthei(r8eQlnMQU} IneveirfawM 

it'Aeoied thai- tbey had. And, ncleed, if there wwre.la 

aori^<as to that p0iDt, the gonemvi^iA itself hfu eBtAblidled 

tii6#igbt. For tbey.the«»dTO8,ha*«.appeak4i»««J;'ih^ 

pacUaHleiit to thcd • people, - therebgfr ^focpcieady: faeogoffiitti 

Qm pikrelBiev thai th^ vmo^ of tbk liDhie>..«hidi .k^^ 

i^QMkmulty HbewPice of the ^p«ie|de; laagr boi atTecteap 

^itk Hit raal volo& of the people ^ laad^ indeed, I JuJ^ 

i}kMtrat9 thfepiwtittott by a?e^y feaiarkaWe iaqUaae. ./I he 

.filitt^ttUle*^ioi0te» of Gieai Bntain owree Jakekralibft^^ 

tho^^seitske «i thi«Jvety p*»iple.' Had the yoio^^pM^ 

IMfieilt beerf> thieivoteeetf •fc^TpeopJe^ tie Britiafa ^^ 

terof^e 'f^ifehoeaer had, pe«h^pB/apiBPpn«rai>ittiejiMi 

of G»At iBiittdo,' Imtttbe 8UceeB8ftll,*petoy oft.a«d^dojir 

fie ow^ httsitflioii t6 the ligbt^the peopte iiate ^'sO^ 

dari^glli«^8•«•to«as, withentf resorting ilo ihdicoMttlhr 

hoj^wm^e as^^tereat^ i«»i* jiwt^th»tJV?di^ ihoJtpgte 
ietttati*e«%tid'«hel*'^oaBtita«nt^larte«oMi](ttttedv t^ 
ma^^<Ai kk^ «id<sJ tf ^4)ho p§w|dai If ^tbeQp ih^ve a ngli*<le 
i^ave'Of^it optnlbnt, thWwnghtailistieknt, fotrnmrn^ 
PO0& oii d^<rfi f(»ll W<J«W he Ahe^ ^^to sapp^aeiH rfghi 
fti^6at an ^d, .Wlwt, ihewfen^ cari ibeiJie: pnrpoaoiiac 
Afeotof 4hfetfglitr Itcaoiioihe ^^^^^^^f^}^'!^ 
of declaring their will, in order that Uiat will sho^^« 
.^^^ Jitenvi dl^i^Mff^d i bilt itJiPia onLalthi&^ 1iKi#me* 




wM tMi^nWoiily iflpeii' ^ *• doc«n« •k«flr 'I*«^ 
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liii|tli|ft MdilmflBt ktt Ae tight 16 imM aiiy lawrore bf 
virtoe^of its hmng coHsidcmd to sfcak the sfaee of ilM 
people i bat oka oa thelbest autboiitief • ot wiiieh. I shall 
ipeak pniseatlj. Now, I have already . shown that par* 
BaQieaft h supposed to speak tha sense of the people^ be* 
tsanse, the people themselves do not speak ) and on most 
abeasioins^ ouj^fat not to speak : but this prasumpiion,Jikii 
fldlathen^ in law and constitution, falls to the. ground; 
when in iranance with the fact iteelfL Anjrecapitulationj; 
Ihefelbrey 6n this. head» is; that sinee it is admitted on all 
kaads^ that aa the voice of parhaauant is only legal, in 
aa mnch as it is supposed to be Uie veioe of the people, and 
sfaMte theie are eases where the people have themselves a 
light to speak, therefove, it neciassanly follows, that whece 
the voice of the paiiiament is different in fact from the 
voice of the people, tt. loses the only ground on whi^ tt 
is adatttied, that authority is legal, and though I adoiit thf 
padiament to be competent to all ordinaiy^ acts, without 
Aa express consent of the people ; ytit I do most solemaj^ 
protest against that competence* when ezefoised on anoa* 
aaaion Aoaikst thb bxpabss dbsiubs of thb pjboplb. 
• The fiist proposition that presented itself to my mind, 
iih^lf the parliament have lawful authority to i^anga thf 
aoQsiitution, it may do it in any way and for whatsoever 
BUrpose it may think proper; because such a right must 
(a oonddeied as a principle and not as an expedijBnt. It 
would be idle indeed^ to maintain, that it has a right to 
ahange it one vray only, and not has/e the right ta 
ahaage it in all :!i¥ayBi > Therefore, the sume authority by 
which the union might, be passed, mi^ al^ enact thf 
l4c^t of taxation to emt. without any controullB the arawn; 
Of may do any other act by. which the coastituiion be* 
aotties ta Mn repealed. It may. if its 'authority be supramai 
pasf an act by which this countff ^bell be incmen^ 
urith the Cisalpine repuUie,. or with tlie unoontyppled mo- 
aarchy of the grand Seignor ! In short, there b nothing 
Iha^ aaoerding to the votaries of its-pomipotenoe^ it may 
n etsb L "... J . 

' "Wfaal say the advedates of this oonipetency jof paiUa* 
aiehti>r*^ imfHous omhipotenoa-r^toi theact ol ptfrliame^t 
^itssed;in'the mign of Oeniy yUJUpbj .^^i^h-theppw^ 
•Iwuation of the Ming was declared to be^ law ? Was U 



AQtyf»/fl^; .afui ye|:^ it iji^ the c^ct of «i» qiinip^t^t 
j^rUaii^iei»t J . Whi^t B^eih^ v^ty wor48.,of rOV mw^f^i^f 
\^ ifl|e«pts of ^rliameQ^ OflNdci 4gai»8t the fiinda^eptai Jmih 
.ottbelaod, ^te ^'psofa^ip voidJ" Can wyja^gofge/tio 
^^^jEonger tl^aa ^is ? , ^Wkal sajs nj^r Iprd fiobaijt,; i^- ^ 
vOise jof pi^ find i^Y^ge T Hobari^ R^iarJli 8d:~'* WJUrt- 
<^irer is against oatiiral reasop^iand equity, isagf^inst lavi^rr 
Ofiy, .if.ap^cjt.of |)arlia^eiLt were ma^o i^ak^t i^a^cii 
|9fusq0y ao4 <^uity> ^^tj^t wouI4 bevonlv !W^at p^ 
jord Coke^ in the firat^part of his Jnst, Tol. 97, fi. Cf«.::r^ 
'/Nothing ow^a^e the Iqrce pf law^; ^Mia .^^tffilSf,^ 
llpaspp/,' Tbe ^V9r tp be forgotten Ed^Hiiul •B^rlq^j^ do^ 
iojiis '^^p^bton ciconQmical reforfn/'. .p> .4.) J^j ^i^wa 
.tbe law wid^ roBp^ct to the jigbts Of th|^ people i " This 
measuice" says be, **is necessary froin tbedemaiid? ojfrtji^ 
people, ^b^se iiMitfs, wbece they, dq fiot ipilitiitei^^^g^ipit 
tbe Mable and eternal rdle^ of justice, and repon.; ^rul^ 
wbicb.^re j^boye us and abo?^ jth^ip)* Qugbi to b^ Af^^jalaif 
rtpanbous^ of <;Qi|imofis." ..4)@mi^ p,..).?* '^lt:WiQ^ld be 
npipst disbonorable^ for afaitbful repre^i^tfitise of Jibo 99Wr 
monsy to take advarr^ge of #»y.i9artjc9l£4^i«xpf«9m% J9f 
the people's wishes, in order to frustrate tbe attainmeot of 
what they have as aa H n do ubt a d g i gbt to expect." I hope 
I have not unsuccessfully combatted tbe doctnn^ ar^menis 
and precedeoffe-bf the fikti^ charic^llor of tne^i^edequer* 
If X baTBii. jBnr0 J^uOf.ll^ali^ist not-pfirii^ to tbQ:)v^kBes8 
of tbe ca|;|se. Let us < now /pome ; to ,tbe loujDbh ipirt^.of 
l^y divi^OD op this suibject, vifs^r^tbe-^tatQ ^ 9^J^f^ 
sapt^Ltio^ Xiet us suppose tbe present par)i(^pei|U disMJVii^^ 
fpr Ibepmrposp. of ;bav;iuganotber, sunaqioQ^d^^ iW-7nti)is 
mu^h.Mnfy vrUfeJbe yi^w ot.t^ing -tie^^|^%^:;jQjf;jto 
df^lqc^soQ. tbis.partijjulat questip^-r^ou. ioh§fe^^,|v\nMikp 
Awipf<4bft.^pr^.ejectpi:«.; if' <?»iS3r.Wan^.tp:|fcbft oWr^«d 
ijPli^pcatepf Jhis.^qipdteaqy^of e. p^riiart«€(nt, to ;Sl^tiill«|^ 
tbe word populace for electors, as has beei^. dpA^piji^fh^U 
:tbs>) Uk^ip^iiisjiaewt RHJtrfrtbe i||ieatfo» fi^^ 
sixty-four mpmboirsi for tbe .thirty -fbworOQuntiei^.fMMl^U^i^' 
^embpn for tbogr^t cities,, vote ^gainsiibQ/Moion. Eut 
^tia^ppoMit^ ,b^ tbe bonougA i^t^€i^^ yfkoismm.ii^i^ i^ 
wajoffity i9 p^rlitM^nt^ , WiU «Qy an«a .prj^teijd*o,teHimfl» 



llare I put an abinrd ease ^ Too know I liare not. Add 
to this, the number of placemen and pensioners who miqr 
be obliged to vote contraxj to their known opimonsy 1^ 
means whereof the vote of the parSament ib any tiling 
Irat the ezpression of the will of that veiy paritament— 
' Have I put another absnrd case ? You know I have not? 
Look again to the arguments of the Bntish minister and Ms 
disciples in this oountiy. Say they — as yon have no cori* 
idence in year own parliament, redress yourselves by re* 
■orting to an imperial parliament. As your own parlia* 
ment is notoriously ana intolerably corrupti try your hand 
' with our pure and virtuous parliament ! As your parlia- 
ment to inadequate to extricate you from your state of 
misery and distress^ resort to ours and you will find your 
manneri improved, your morals cultivated/ your religious 
^fcuds subsided — ^your agriculture promoted, your commerce 
inereased. Yet it is contended by those very men who 
liold this language, that a parliament which is incompetent 
to adihiiaister any relief to our distresses, is unable to mend 
the constitution even with the wishes of the people— yet 
it it oompetent to change or destroy the constitution againt 
Hieazpretfs will of that same people." 






Sit J. Parnflts Sp^ecA, January 2Hd, 1799. 

^* As the speech does not avow the measure of legislativt 
miion between Grreat Britain and Ireland, nor r^omroend 
It directly to the consideration of the house, it would be 
imneeessarT in this stc^e of business to discuss that ques- 
tion, but the measure having been publicly avowed and 
itotroduoed by aside-wind into the speech, I shall oppose 
it in limine^ as being a question simple in its nature and on 
which no ftlrther information is necessary, than to show 
that we are called on to put an end to the existence of aa 
Irish parliament 

By this measure we are to determine on the permanent 
and essentiid interests of this country for ever. 

It Is- material to consider whether these mterests are, as 
I state them to be, permanent and essential ; if they are so,- 
no temporary inconvenience under which the state laborv, 
ttaeh less should any momentary personal c<»i^efatiOii 
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Vft |mt in eompetitiQa widnmr auMt vulatUa ftftA 4^eua^. 

**How are these interestt affisctecl, loid wbai are wm 
wiled on to decide? On our constitutioo,' oiiriradey our . 
property, and on what is of more cQ^aequeDce, tlie hA' 
lop of the public connected with a inrrender ol the con* . 
Ititution; an afiirighted commerce, ftftd a diminished pro* 
perty. This will lay a ground for growing discontenti not 
promoted by declamation or irritation, not to be treated at 
the momentary convulsion of ponnlar feelings, but punred , 
by &cts, and which if aggravated by experience masi ao> 
quire forc^ the lonffer it is suppressed, and produce con* 
sequences greater than I wish to venture to state. 

''Will ajoy one deny that the constitutioii is channel 
when the rejpresentation of the people of Ireland* founded ' 
on the first forms of its constitution, ratified by the deli^ 
berate consideration of the parliament of Great Britain, ii ' 
altered not only by an essential diminution of the niimbeiB 
of the representative body, but by subjecting. them to thf , 
control of a greater number of representatives chosen in , 
Great Britain, whose local interest differs fr^m theirs, and 
who are engaf^ed on objects of more general concern, thej 
eaa neitber know what we may suffer, por if they di^^ ' 
could they apply immediate remedies, nor investigate tb^ 
omses of insurrections which .require instant suppression/ 
or of disaflfectiooi to be counteracted in that case by thoaa 
who act on the suggestion of dilatory correspondence and, 
not from knowledge of the habits, the exertion, or tba 
combination of the conspiracy. 

'' It is said that a person in Yorkshire might eqnaDy com* 
plain of the participation of representation by the mem«; 
ber for Middlesex. There is an extreme where e?eiy in-;,* 
dividual wisbes to be immediately represented, that would 
lead to an impracticable excess of numbers, but there ia^ 
a due practical medium, where every part of the state oqaT. 
have a representation proportionate to its exten^ its ^wealtfi^ 
and population, ^ 

/' If the argupient w^rf^ true It woujd apply ^aliy to 
Groat Britain and Ireland, in that case i^ frpuld peexpe* 
dient npt to increase fhe namb^rs otthe Bfi^ish ix>inmon8»^ 
hot raOier deduct one hundred 7>em]^v irom the Britisll, 
periiament;*they, according to' the leiMohing to which I ^ 
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ben from Ireland, as by the representation pf counUes Ul^ 
ffiiglfl^, WlJei%:coinmoti suBjecti'of.nie ETnipire: The 
eb«%i^6^'tf''d&lef^'*th« dksKng 0^ wovld' not 

dM6c^'th.e^polWeatt(iachine;, whilst a wise ami able niU 
olilef dbtitrols''^tich discordant principles ; but if bereaftlM; 
lhii^!le|]^riit^'im«reits Should bb opposed to' thd other, the' 
promised 'libertines 6f Ireland would i^nhh jointly wjfii 
tQose of 'the eonntt]^ ^ whibb itbadsenttbe means of tbe 
dj^ang^lol^'ibooastltutioh. ' . 

' ^TWm^teinomeilitous consid^atfons this day^i^hei^ 
the daili&k'of the people t6 their share of the 'government, ' 
have caused/tbe . c<n3Vuision ' of Europci: Will thisy JM^ 
Imve an'jpp|bsft6 e^ct f WiH 'tliiBpow^r 6f parliament ^ate 
tHipi .j)rftfpipli99 0^ Qiscord the souifecs of subinission, of 
tfan'q^ifi^ knM aflhctien i The only ))retcfXt id to ttin* 
^t^lH6e^' Tlye'^erntnent are too wis^ not to knowitsBist 
abthbrity', 'pbhnieinper'foputum dafe jura; if 'they act 
cBtitrkTy'tc^'thatptinciple, it is from haviogbeen naiiiipformed: 
i|r^t iher 'Ua^e been so will be proved this night, as to the 

ainion of this bouse/ and hereafter as fo the opinion of 
> peoplb: 

VfWe 'suterVin'rtlinquishiog a constitution' ratified by 
ffriatrflritaih. ' • • ;' 

^^•'Theoext bbusidferatibn is our tfa^fe^tra^e is of a de*^ 
Ifcatfe^niiijLreV iS d^ivifrted from its channels, if majTwanf^ 
^er in^6 other 'cSuntdes or ceas6. The tr&d^ lost to Dnb- 
Ih'^oes not nebessarily seek thb ports of Waterfdrd and' 
Cprk^ it may fiqd an asylum in Liverpool, or probably 
find'no-hqrae. Itie importing nietchaiits of Dublin are the 
factorkfbi' the' exports of our linens, they supply the tradd 
'i^thHSipJtal'anddiscbunl^ they dxtehd it by their estab- 
lished creifitsl a!dd by * their extensive foreign connexions. 
t*he diniinution of the population whicl^ attends the local 
sHjl^tion of political power, the constitutional banishment 
cff ' lis i<>rds and commons to be renewed every eight yeari 
/_!.. if prifdent., will biecome English settlen^ if disdi* 
bankrdptsj will 'lessen the imports of the articles of 
, and tn^. .'tonsubiption of aB the manufacture of 
nrtii&alis^, add iif .the' 'artides sold by retail. The malady. 
oTth^' hcfad' wlH 'm^ all theeompooent parts of tt» 
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^^ifliecoilntifeain the viclnUy of tb^ naetropbys will 
^X^erieaqea decline of ][>ri6e cbtniihdnsQraie with .,a de- 
cne$sed cotisuiription. As thd price .of land bas double^ 
in twenty* years; it iDaV 'tefuVb'.td its'Er&t'valueMs this 4 
sotifce or cdntent and gratitude?' 1 stiatl be gratifiejii if t 
am a iaWe ^ropb^t^ I would ^i^W thti my ju'd^cnt might 
be impeached , if my country bene£tB> but I dare not yen- 
tare .%> risk an experiment which i^ it be not successful 
must be ruinous. . , 

^^thavp stated the most obvious disadvantages';, great 
fts they seem» ;tbey must be. submitted to, if. compensated 
by proved and beneficial consequences to the empire. 

"The first r&tid obvion4 argument is, that a measure 
wl^icb has been beneficial to Scotland will equally benefit 
frelan'd.— Irclaqd does not stand in the same relative por 
sition this day, as tilngland did in respect to that country 
at the time of the union. The me^ure was then justified 
by nec^s^ity. This Was so well understood, that accor- 
ding to' the testlpaony of tie writer of the best authority, 
Defoe, it was. not unpopular in Scotland when first pro- 
posed -^ it became so by publications calculated to inflame 
the itinds of the people. Scotland had, by an actof par^ 
Imment, divested tb^ family of tbe succession of the crown 
oi) wbon:i' it had been entailed by the parliament of Cjrreat 

•'.^I'he, EngVi^Vp^^^**^^^"^ t^"^ '^^ return declare^ the 
peonfe of that country aliens, and had interdicted their 
traae. Tliere was no choice but submission or union. The 
measure did not equally affoL't the {mblic. feelings as it now 
ioe*. The 'succession to the crown and not the, share x>f 
powpr claimed by the people interested the public rainc(. 
Is the example of Scotland brought to prove that the 
union was an instant remedy to quell rebellion and dis- 
conotenance invasion r When the French attempted a 
la^ii^gl at^an'i^i^v^l pf time when paasfon^ might Mt^e 
subsided, the writer whooi 1 ,htyo quottd asserts, that if 
tb<k.),i|^4^pg>^4di<(WOede4d the English army w<^l;d not 
b^Kfi.bcep:iMlpCii^Pt»^o.h4ive controlled the jspjriti of in«ilf- 
jr^p^i^. ifi,.tji«^t,soHP^y, . .Bptr though a siwlwiipeeeawfy 
ifm j^\i^T^isi \^ ,lj;4«JaAiBfi 4id ^t tba^ tijme in .SeoUaad> it 

this day, to make the adoption of the measure unavoidable 

2 b 
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ill tfaii couj^irj^y yii^ U^e cp^te^t ))etMBU)e^ Catholic and FrO" 

tesiant, ,^dg[ foreign Jn vision.. Pajii aq' apt of parliam^t 
pQodifying tbe,cqosUiu(roQ,^ alter the minds pf those y^ho 
feropbse^to oyefti^rb-)^? '^'^rf Jit^ atqp the fceg^e^s of ioiye^iog 
^e^f^ or the rasb en'terpnee ot a desperate, arr^;f? Has 
febelliQDy or irvvasioQ, <2r. disputed pifims ever been made 
afair'argumentforalterio^tlielirltisli cOa^^iitutioo ? Would 
iiQy one in . extreme illness iixke a remedy before it wat 
proved it agreed witb bib constitution? I never heard it at- 
tempted to^|;>e ployed that those wj^q wished ,to tbcow.ofl 
British cotnejfioa,, would '^dopt- a sjstcin to place, them 
iioder itis' j]nlimi(ed controt. I caution the hous^ that.' wo 
fehall no); bayard all that 1^ dejEirJto us for ever, until the 
necessity of , the measure and its beoefioial consequences 
are attempted to be proved. Will the Catholic and PrO' 
testant mind, be satisfied by each party ceasing to have a 
parliament vvitli in the reach of its approbation ? We bad 
better know our interest^ by relinquishing jefklousieswherel)y 
we have been sufferers in the extrena^, arid avoid by coh- 
tintiance of them injuring 'the interests of our country. — 
But the great object which must supersede every pther 
consideration^ is, connecting tbe interests, and adding to tlie 
strength of the empire. IT I know bow to obtain those 
objects, Uis my first consideration, but I would not in 
seeking tliem risk aU innovation, which if carried tpo far 
n^ust be its xleHtruction. I will yield in loyalty to no ona. I 
kno.vsr that the interests of England and Ireland depend on 
the closest and most intioiatc connexion. Bu.t instead, of 
binding oiir affection by law, or providing for our strength, 
by depriving us of the guardians of our own interests, I 
would adopt the means'of supporting Qreat Britain, whic^i. 
were ol^vious and pt^acticable.*^ . . 



Mt. Atthur Moore, (noic Judge Moore), on tht sam^ 

'dafjfy spoke as foliou-s .•— 
^' t fee) myself so extremely ill and so entirely exhausted, 
th^t hotfaihg could' bare induced roe to rise in'th^ dc^fetW, 
but theiodignatien which mUst actuhtei tbe breast of eVery 
honest m&n, who ia a witm^ss ot- the attempt wbidh is madl^ 
this itigfat to» {Precipitate the disctissioh Of the^taO^ oft|i^ 
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<imon, hefoTe the members of this house (at least, those^ 
Ivbo oppose the measure) have beeu furiiished with the do- 
<>ameDts which are to be the foundation of that final decree^ 
by which the parliament of Ireland is to be for ever extin- 
guished ! Sir^ however men may \ abandon their princi- 
ples, or disregard their duty,' there is' no prudeijce in tjiii^ 
proceeding.. 'lf,1hey will have the union, they had better- 
have it with the*appearartce at least of koneslif and fair- 
Beating, Fraud and deception will be unsteady founda- 
tions on which to place a new constitution, formed out of thel 
ftdns'of an old one. I have many times repeated my ab- 
hotrenpce of the ahommahle in cans 5y which this measure 
Aa3 5ieen ybrwfi.rded, but I could not conceive that dexterity^, 
depravity, or desperation could suggest the wicked notion 
of cheating the parliament out of the means of information, 
The validity and permanence of the union must depend 
upon its being fairly carried. I, therefore, ask again, will 
the noble lord consent to postpone the committee? If he 
will not, he may as well carry the union at onceforti matm.[ 
For, my own p'arjf, I bad rather bo conquered than dece{ved> 
and should, deem it^le^'ingloriaus to be subdued by forces, 
than by treachery. The tbing may as well be done at -once; 
«hut us op within those walls, and never let us leave them,^^ 
until we pass tiie union' btll : withhold every kind of informa-J 
lion, and refuse all explanation, xmd then say yoa have the 
feir, deliberarte sense of.parliametit. Let tliere not be ' an' 
aperture in the To6f,'.Tjr'a fissufe in the walls of this house 
through^ which a syllable of what may pass shall escape — sur- 
round tihe house with guards, silence the public prints, and 
prohibit any man from crossing the channel until the business, 
be accomplished, lest peradventure the common sovereign \ 
and the sister kingdom should hear that the measure i« 
perMsted in agaitist (h^e decided sense of the Irish nation. ' 
—Do nof let it be Imown, that petitions from all quarters . 
of the country againsjt the union, have, been laid on the 
table of thife house, and that the one hundred and seventeen, 
members who hiive ^6ieA for its, rejection, are unplaced 
and unpensioneci^ and speak liie reail sentiments of the people 
of Ireland.'' Do not let it transpire that contracts hQve1>een\ 
iBtade for the'^a^ of tf^e Representation of this house," and 
thalcbrrnptifirri, witose fe^le coursewas hitherto concealed 
WUnd* tiieVeii' of hij'^tefy anfl 'disguise, now jappears* 
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ttnoDgst.as^ openly ayawed aad actiyeiy pr^otisinff hs enor- 
fliities. Do not let it be beard tbat; you are precipitating the 
measure^ at tbe moment you are told by so many respecta- 
ble gentlemen, that they bave not bad sufficient time to 
consider the propositions and papers, wbicb accompany tbenu 
Do not let it escape, that it has. been dete^mned without 
Ae walls of this house, to cariy tbe union ivitbin it ; but 
lest tbese things should come to the ligbt, let it be. acce- 
lerated without regard to justice or ^c^cy^ and let it be 
passed without delay or deliberation. One would have 
thought, Mr. Speaker, that as soon as tbe noble lord bad 
opened his budget of bribes fof tbe purchase of the con- 
stitution, be would have laid hii treaty upon the taUe for 
tbe perusal of the members ; nay, circulated it through the 
nation for the satisfaction of the people, and moveda mstiln^ 
day for taking it into consideration ; and such a proceeding 
might have gone a great way to reconcile th^ opinions of 
men to its adoption. But wh^n it is hurried, on^ before 
any man can understand it, except those who were con* 
^Ited in the framing of it, it must occur, to every man 
that there is something secretly un^ inu the terms^ ; which 
time would detect, or that there inust be some hidden mo- 
tive of crooked policy, which could call for tiie decision of 
parliament in so few days, upon the details, oi a auestion^ 
the mere principle of which has taken more thaq twelye 
months discussion. Sir, I cannot . but . observe upon ihe 
litianimity which prevails on the other side of the honse> 
for going into the committee now. The gentl^mea on that 
side exclaimed, they are all prepared. I the co^plainta 
of non-delivery of the papers aU c6me from this, side; why, 
sir^ from this circumstance one would almost be led to 
think, that either the documents have been partially sup- 
plied to the members, or that> gentlemen on one, side <are 
really to go on without information. The former, in justice, 
to the noble lord, I am unwilling to believe. The latter 
woi4d neither be decent nor parJiainentary to presume— 
!l^ut^ perhaps, gentlemen opposite to me think the papers 
impiaferiiBil,- As a proof that. they are not, f shall mention 
one' %^, There have been two papers laid . upon the table 
tl^s night, vitally • connected with tbe treaty, of . the onion, 
a^d relating to the subject wbicb» on the part<>f tti^ cpufii- 
try^ inu^t foboi the very key* stone of the edifi9e-<^1he oa- 
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tional^bt as it -now exists. la Doe.of AffM f^r^i its 
amount is made to be 'l3,600,000/. in'the other ] 7^000^000/. 
The Dne account conii^s #om the 'Auditor Gener&fs oi&ce ; 
the other from the Secretary to the Treasury. If we go 
into the committee this night, die national debt will thene be 
made the basts of some cf the most important of the. con- 
^ons of the union. . Which of these accounts shall we 
take as our duium^ oi* is it not our duty to postpone the 
committee until' we can ascertain to the satisfaction of every 
man, the actui^ ^te of our debt ? And may there not be 
in the mass of papers which relate to this rast subject, the 
same errors and incongruities which time and investigation 
would detect ? An honourable and learned gentleman has 
said, that on his opposite f<kde of the house^ they never will 
be prepared to go into 'the discussion. I entirely agree with 
htm, that there is oneitay in which we never shall be pre- 
pared— we will riot be prepared by corruption— "vf-e will 
not be prepared -by the solicitation of places or honors — : 
we will not be prepared by vacating our seats for the ac- 
ceptance of office as the reward of otn* apostacy and Vena- 
lity. Sir, what we demand at present, is but a ' reasonable 
and just requ^; it 'is, Itet the representatives of the peo- 
ple, befiwe they pronouj!)cc judgment ot death upon the' 
par^amenty shall see ' the evidence dh which tbey are to ' 
decide ; it is, that- we may be informied of oiir actual situ- ' 
ation, before we consent bo make any chan^' in . it ; it is, 
that the map of our political condition may be laid beforq^' 
us, that we may take one general view of the \vealth atid 
resources, of the want6 and disabilities of our country. — 
8ir I see it fe hopeless* to urge the noble lord further ; he 
cannot d^y ; he no doubt has his orders from the other 
side.df (he water,- ttnd he must obey. The union is indis- 
pensable to the' British minister. He has promised' it to the 
people of England. If it be postponed in the present cir- 
ctftnManees, it is lost for ever. The Russian troops are 
abbirt to return home. The city of. London is^ about to 
potion for l^eace. There is again opposition to the war in 
the British ]mi4iam#iit-^aiid if peace should be restored, or 
even' rendered prdbablel, t%e union must be abandoned. — 
linpve. Sir, '^tiia^ this debate be adjourned until Monday' 
nexv. 
• • ■ ^ -•..■•' 2 b3 
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/^It Is not merely from the n^^gmtude of. tbis vital ques^ 
tiooy that I infer the iBcompetencyj of i^is parliameat. It 
is not jnerely becawe the popular, 8ei^tim«pt has expressed 
itself unequivocally* It is . not nfier^ because bis ma^ 
jesty has relied upon that sentim^,i^ his message^ or tba^ 
lord, Cpm^vallis l^as appeal^ to it,iQ.h|&can\rass. {t is not 
merely be<iause it is the dqct^rine of.,J^ci^, or ^e pldr^* 
sbioned recital of the bill of righ^.. jt isooi^ mefelyf ajppa 
const! tutipnal principle or uppnleg^l.aut^ioritjr that J, (foupd 
my position; but I state the stronger ground, of th^ noble 
lord's own authorityi and from his moutlit pronounce tl^l 
this parliament is . inconipeient (o piis^ this puteasure.-^ 
Wl^at has the noble lord ^stated to you in his speech,; and in 
the propositions . upon your tab^c^ ? TJiat a legislative unuuk 
is io' .operate as. a parliamentary Reform |. aucl^' that it will; 
effectuate such a popular representation as wiU lay the ques^' 
tipn of refprm at rest for ever. . That the present consti- 
tution of parliament is. corrupt, and venalj and imconstitu- 
tionaly that it is a borough r^resentatio% which requires 
to be pudfiedy and tbial; the fourth proposition of this mea^ 
si^r^^ i^ td eSept itf,refoi)ma,tion. Acq^rd^ng.to th^ noble lor^ 
of our thrlee hundred members,, bjut one. hii^^red are fit^ to 
live, apd the remainiipg two hundred nmst. perish in : ord^r 
to renpvaJbe tKe constitution. The noble lord takes credit 
t().^ip3S^lf for cutting, o^ the rotten part of the system, and' 
for leaving, the remainder pure — sixty-four county mem* 
hers, two for. tb^ city of I>ubiin» two for XlJork, dne.f<H: the 
unijversity^ pnefpr. each of the ot^er considerable .towns,, 
axx'd the residue of ppe hundred m^de up thy the n^oet opea 
of jdie bomughs^, fprm t^ajt r plan . . of repr^seut^itioa upoa 
which the! mmjster plumes himself, as effectixig the reaova- 
tion that is to eftinguish forever the question of parlisH 
meutary refbrm. The remaind^ of. the .repc^sentaticMi is 
to peirish as.uns9und. Xhe minister says be will throw 
aii^aythc^ rotten part of it» and .l^eave the .purer with the 
oilier half.; and in truth, sir,,capdor comp^ me to adnut^ 
that if tb^ere were not incurablfB and inbereat error and misr 
chief. in the absenteeship of the parria]]iei^..and^in the.. in- 
adequacy of the numbers^ that this system is upon prmci- 
ple entitled to praise, and is f^jonded upon a constitutional ^ 



luid ratioaal plan. Qut^ Mr. S|>wk^, vl]^ a ^^Ading doe^ 
tips syfitam give upon the doctrine 'of piBuf)iameiitary com-, 
pe^eocyi and what an, awful inquiry? Doep ft ^^est whe*. 
ihera parliament so cohstitutedy andavbw^d hySne huDui-' 
Wff9 to be ao constit^tedy can jiiswaifij dispose of the con-* 
■titalioo» Without the express cpmerit of i fie people? ^al^j. 
then^ the nohle lord be indulged in such incopiistency as to^ 
staj^jn one and ^^e^si^ne breathy, that the parliament i^^ as . 
toits-fram^y ccHrmpt, and as to i^ jpow^f^ omnipotient^r^. 
Qnt.th^ doctrine^ of.t^enoblflord^ extends mu(^h 6irther.''He^ 
dividea the parjiaf^eqt.into two, ck^se^s— one hundred are io 
repraeenl as in EJqgla^ as the reivarcl of ^eir purity^ and 
the remaining two hundred are to perish in Ireland^ because.' 
they are impurdy constituted : and, are to oe sacrificed tot'^ 
the spirit of parliame&tsry refco^ thus to be appeased '^^. 
ever-^ Does th^ nob}e lord know that it is ujtter& . o^i^d phy7 
sickly iinpossiblefQr him to s^l^ct one Iwdrfo. i^empe/s, 
coQfiiatent with hia own pjan, \s\ whk^ he Wiptuld^ ^6t lix^d 
himself in a minority th^ moment he had selected then^' ?-^ 
Any man who knowfs aritl^metic kno^vs thiaT^-sixty-fiDjui: of 
the hundred are to he the county inei9beri9--r-twprthird^ ' 
nearly ot. the county. members are a^in;»tj.him ; pf^ obuj[sJB^f 
so far b|9 is in a m^iority. To t^e one side addtiip' I^iib]-^ 
lin— to theej^tker, the Cprl^n^^bj^rs^ still the nuni^st/^r is p/ 
a minerity ; a^d of ^e ent^ residu^ of, ^^ hjpip<lre4/ ^ y^^^.- 
allow him nearly twchthirdsy a^ stUliie.wilLbe in an^ino; , 
rity. What then resuljtis. firo^i 1^^ <ifwn cjpnfjpssioii ?t— That| 
ha is about to cwry ti^eun^i^ s^ains^ that j^^r^^fii ^ P^%:, 
ment which he allows tp be ppr^i and by ^ie ipstrumeptaJi^ 
of thajt part which he ^IM^ep tp> be corrupt . f^q doqs not^ 
merely state th^ as i| matt^ei: of .can4of> Jb^t^.j^ ^.:^^ti^ 9.^. 
boast ! He plun?^, Wnjedf upon tjbiff jQe\y spi^cie^. ojt. ]|>ai^, 
liamentary refbrs9« Hp . glfotries , in cift^ng, o^. ^e rpt^i^' 
limb, and amputating the wit)^ered Vr^cii. of. psu-liamen^t : 
and yet^ with ti#t;^ \|d|iiered.brfmcl^, l^e heists daw/^ i^, 
cQHsi^u/liofk^ le it^P^. a ^ii)gjjlar;feGt^ l^ati if the p^lja-" 
mailt were tjb^ night[ me^mospt^qsjB^ accqr^pg I9 tis plf^,* 
hp. «(fuld>n(rt go en. to^morroir ;^ ^q[d ..thaj;, if ,h^ ^^4^,% 
fQW^ proposition Jhiis. first,. #nd, hegpj^Jiy,, Qoxi^m .%J?r. 
pf««eKtfttiot» act, be «Q«ld neyefi^o^s ^^^<^mw)m^ 
syetem ! Suol^AHeih^ nwsflrafrl^. ipconsii^n^?: a^. 1^^ . 

siHsditiita K^.^f4ikh i^a.pian. aR4^..G<wdaQt< 9f%: ^?^Sff?f^>—.\ 
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And not cont^ht witb 'sucli et^pcfswrey be tbts lugiit adds id • 
th^ absurdity by gravely and pompousfy declainiing agsdiiHt 
)x)pular clamor ; and insisting upoti parliamentary compe- 
tenc^y and "parliamentary omnipotence.**" Sir, tbe bUndrtkl' 
men&bers wbicb be winnows from tbe rest, as gridn from ' 
tbe cbaff^ decline bis compliment — ^tbey pretend to no siieb 
competence — to no sucb omnipotence. All tbe compe* 
t<^nc6 — all tbe' omnipotence is concentr|^ted wkb bis '- dwti 
majority-— tbat majority-— tbat borougb majoHty, Wbose im- 
puritjr is to be refonned by it. -Tbis is tbe cbaracter'wbibb ' 
tbe noble lord bimself gives tbem, and in • virtue of tbat 
cbaracter, tbey are incorrupt, competent, and Omnipotent! !! 
Let me, Mr. Speaker, seriously adjure tbis bouse to. consi- 
der wbetber under existing circumstancen, tbey will be jus* 
tified in smotbering and string the sense of ike people* — 
Wbetber tbis be not a transaction tbat imperiously calls* for 
tbe sanction of po'pular approbation, and wbetbei^'any' ra- 
tional man can expect it ? Depend upon it a day of reekoH' 
ihg will come — history will overhaul this transaotieny and 
posterity will read in one and tbe same volume, tbe vote 
wbicb extinguisbed tbe constitution of Ireland, and tbe no- 
ble lord's description of tbe parliament that passed (bat 
vote. Tbose, indeed, will be formidable metaphysics 
wlien posterity will, read in one and tbe 'same volume-, 
tbat twenty-six counties out of thirty-two, and that the 
metropolis of Ireland petitioned against this measure; that 
ii was opposed in parliament by a minority of one bundrled 
imd twenty membcnrs, respectable from containing near two- 
tbirds of the county representatives — ^respectable from indi- 
vidual character— and respectable from saerifidng private, 
and personal interest to public duty. Posterity wiH ]eaim 
tbat tbat minority contained a large majorifty of tbe part of 
tbe parliament wbicb tbe ministerial Tefomidt of ^e day 
thought wor^y to be preserved and transferred into the im- 
perial legislature. Let tbe noble lord beware, lest instead 
of extinguishing ibe question of pariiamentary reform, 
be bas not revived and exited it. Let bini oondider in whirt 
a ttbape that subject, iviff occur to 'th^ifiae who suuce^ us, 
wbei^, if the union sboijdd piass, thiy^oUliHqtnre by wh^t 
niettns it was carried, and in' case tbe^ union ^should! Ml, 
lei tbe noble lord remembei*, ibatbe has becfueatbed to us 
tms solemn question — WfaetfaerfittdiHt^.ofthe.cMwa oiit 
ever again be intrusted with a parliament so constituted?*— 
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Tbe minister, as it appears, to n^e. Las pvea thdipfpplA 
much to think upon on tfoe subject of parli^eftWy .€9i||«» 
petence, and parliamentaiy refoiin." 



Mr. Graitan** S^§oh on th§ Union. 

'* The minister thinks he foresees thiU the parliament o^ 
Ireland may dissent from that of Great Britain, on the snb« 
ject of war. He knows that peace and war are in the de« 
partment of the king, not of the parliament ; he knows tbat 
on a proclamation by his mijesty, Ireland is in a state ol 
war of course, and without the assent of the house of par- 
liament ; he knows thai the supply of that ^ar depends not 
On the parliament of Ireland, but of Great Britain, and 
therefore the interference of the parliament of Ireland otk 
that subject is little more than a declaration of a sentiment. 
It is not the Isle of Ceylon, the Cape. of Good Hope| the 
Mysore country, nor the dominions of T^ppoo, nor yet the 
feathers of Britain's western wing, that eng^e the attention 
of Ireland. It is her own internal freedom and constitution^ 
it is her own idea of that internal freedom and constitutiaiU 
not such as British ininisters, who have invaded; that con« 
stitution, too often shall hold forth; nor such a? Englii^ 
and Scotch metaphysicians, who made chains for America^ 
and called them her constitution, and are ready no\v to cast 
links for Ireland, with t^ fereign stamp of Irish liberty ;. but 
that constitution which she hers^elf, Ireland, feels^ contpre*' 
hends, venerates, and claims. It' is for the. preservation 6t 
this constitution that she is interested in British wara;' shc^ 
considers the British empire, a great western barrier aig[au)8t 
invasion from other countries. — Invasion on what? Invasion 
on her liberties, on her rights and privileges ; invasion or. 
self-legislation, the parent and. protectress of them all. $he| 
heisrs the ocean protesting against separation, bu.tj she hears 
th<3 sea likewise protesting a^^ainst union; ^1|e follows, 
therefore, her physicab destination, and ob^ys the dispeii- 
sations of providence. . - ^ . 

^^On these principles) I, suppose the disi^ent of Ireland, 
on the spbject of war highly improbable, as it isunin-*. 
stanced; W I shoi^jd attribute, like the xninist€|r, infallil>i-, 
lity to those councils tiiat en^ge tjieir cpuntry \^ w V| 



i^dtild I^iippcrse the^Bseht of Ireknidon sucb a siibject al 
an timed to bel fbtal. Happy had it been for Great Britain; 
bappy had it been for his majesty ; happy had it been for 
his glory and renown, in all times to come, had not the 
parliament of Ireland in the American war eursed him with 
her concurrence. What could the tutelary angel of Eng- 
land have done more, if that angel had .been Minerva, and 
thl^t Miii^rva had sat ih parJi^ment, than have. held over .th«- 
^oiiclls' of that time the shield of , her displeasure ? Or w^at 
cotfld the demon of Great Britain have done worse^ or the 
avenging genius of the colonies which her cabinet butchered, 
th'an to have filled ftill and overflowing the measure of her 
mklice, in an humble and. dutiful address 6f thduks and 
concurrence ? Looking back .to the wars in which Great 
Britain has been engaged, I sh6uld, therefore, suggest that 
dhe is in le^ danger from, the hesitation of Ireland, tliau 
from the precipitation of Qreaj: Britain^'. ^ 

** I will put this questio^ to my country ; I will suppose 
her at the bar, and I will ask her — wifl jou light for a union 
as you woilld for a' Constitution ? . Will you fight for that 
lords and that commons who in thte last century took away 
^Ur trade, . and in the .present your constitution, as for 
that king, lords, and Comraonsi who have restored both? 
Well-^Qie minister has destroyed this constitution.; to des- 
troy is i^asy : the edifices of the mind, like the fabrics of 
marble, require an age to build, but ask only minutes to 
jpr^cipitate; and, as the fa)l is .of. no time, so neither is 
tiiie effect of any strength : a bommon labourer and a pick- 
axje; ia little Jawyer, alitt^e pander, a wicked minfst'er^ — 
so perish the works of man ! 

'** The constitution, which, with more 6t I^fes violence, ha« 
been the inheritance of ^his country for six hundred years ; 
iiii^i modus tefiendi pariiarnentuniy which lasted and oiif- 
li^do? Plaiitagenet the wars— of "f udor the violence—, 
and of Stuart the systematic falsehood— ^yes,: the '.cohstitu^. 
tion which he destroys is one of the pillars of tl^'e iBritisli 
empire; he may walk round it and round it, .and tb6 more 
hfi contemplates, the more must he admire it — such a one 
as has cost Stigland of money a>nitlion, aod of blood a 
deluge — rcheaply and nobly expended — dear, in its violatiotf^ 
dear in its reccive^y-^whose restoratioii has 'cost It-elatfd 
her noblest ebbrt^, and was the 'habitation of her loyalty— i' 



1 0ay of ber loyalty^ ,a9 .well vBs of Jier lib^rj^jt, wl^e BJim 
had bung up the sword • of the voluptej^r ;. \er temple, of 
fame> as well as of freedom,' where she bad seated herseli^ 
as she vainly thought,, m modest security^ and in a long 
repose/ ^\' .':,'. , . ..; .. ; 

*' The m.inistef > by his plan, takes one hundred membervy 
many of whom are removed by the nature qf their election 
from, the influence of representation; all of whom, by th9 
removal from their country^^. are withdra^vn. from, that of 
sympathy, from that of opinion. He changes the sph^^Q^ 
not only of their action^ but^p/ their character, and of %W 
sensations. ' ;j — ,»> 

, *^4 will not say» that one hundred Irish gei^tlemen will sxct 
jfl, M'liere any man would act well ; bujt .iievi^r was <her^ a 
^Ltuatiqri In which they had so pmch temptation to. Act ill, 
and so little to act well-rgreat 'e;cpense and consequent 
distresses. TheY.will be ,in .jsif ualion. a sort of jj^ntleigpn 
of the empire—thsit is to §ay| gentlemen at large, absent 
frpm one country, aud unel^cted by the other> 8n^pei?4©d 
between both — and belpnging to neither; The sagacioiis 
Pnglish secretary of state has foretold this, '" Whatanadr 
vantage,"^ says he, "will it be tp the.. talents, of Jrejajid, 
tjiis opportunity in the British empire tjfius opened!**^- That 
is what we dread — the parket of St. Stephen opened to tfas 
individual^ and the talents of the cpuntry, like its proper^, 
dragged fropi thp . kingdom of Jrelarid^^to. b^ ^dld in Lonf 
don ; — these nieii froni their situation, (man is thfe cjitild, of 
Mtuation,) th^ir native hc^pur may struggle ; but from their 
nituation they will be i ady^ nturei;^ of the most expendJTB 
kindr- adventurers jivithp;re^enbio;ris-r- dressed and sold,, a» 
it were, in the shl•p^Qs sind.gr a xje-c}pthes of the Iri^h par- 
KqiDaent, aijd playing fpr t.ir^, then'.tfi^^tj ^on hei:^tQmt, thp 
Qply reijpsitor^ the nainist^er .\viU .^l^pj»^t(>an,.kish :Const\- 
tutjpn, the ipiages pf ^egr^ at JpUjJhe^f^pr^esentati^^^ 
nothing. Come^ he has. doiue^,i;»upb-r)^Q. Jfcas destroyed one 
constitution, he has corrupted aupth^r— and thi3 corruptejl 
cbiistitution he calls a parental parliament! ..t 

, ** 'rbe minister sees, I do \not, British merchants aii4 

.Bxitisli , capital sailing. to ; the provincea gf, Connaught aujl 

.>i(unsjer ; r ttem ^^y. st;ttle in gr^at 'njiiltitoi^es, thenasjelyj^ 

and'fanulies. He mehtions not what description of maiMfc- 

fecturers — who from Birmingham, who from Manchester ; 
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fko tSM^) Si daties ncn ; he ffoes on aasertiog, and assert- 
ijiig'v^l&K gri%t ekde io bimseu, and without any obligatioa 
lb fact. Traaghifiction is the region in which he delights to 
fliffjtort. Wherehe is to take away your parliament; where 
he is to take away your first judicature ; where he is to 
take a;way your money ; where he is to increase your taxes; 
i^hei^ he is to get an Irish tribute ; there he is a plain^ di- 
tect, matter-of-fiict nmn ; — ^but w:here he is to pay you for 
all "iiii ; there he is poedc and prophetic ; no longer a 
(8d^A*hand financi^r^ but an inspired accomptant : Fancy 
MVes him her wand— ^Amalthea takes him by the hand — 
Ueres is in hi^ train. 

^^ What he cannot reconcile to your interests^ he affects 
to'^teconcit^ t6 your honor. He, the minister, ( " his budget 
cliai^meclf w^th' corruption,") proposes to you to give up 9ie 
ahcieiit inheritance of your country, to proclaim your utter 
i(nd bla^k incapacity to make laws for your own people, 
and to register this proclamation of incapacity in an act 
wli{6h atimctl^ on this ancient nation an eternal disability ; 
and he accompanies theee monstrous proposals by undis- 
guised terrbr and nnc[ua1ified bribery ; and this h^ call» no 
Attack* pDt the honour ahd dignity of the kingdom. 
■ "^ *** Tbe' thing he proposes to buy is what cannot be sold, — 
lilBteRTY ! ^Por he has nothing to give, — every thing of 
Value which yofu possess you obtained under a free consti- 
.Ifii^fe-^part '^th it; and you must be' not only a slave, but 

'aWffidt: -. ;_ •■ ■ '- ;••■ 

.** His propositions not only go' to ybur dishonour, but 
thby are built upon' n6thing else. He tells you, (it is his 
l&ainargtiment), that you are unfit to exetcise a free con- 




parliament impeaching 
'thifijstef^,' but bete is a' minister impeaching parliameilt.<: — 
'H% 'does 'more; heihapeaches thepariiamentar}'^constitntl6h 
^&{i he proposi^^ to yoii to substitute the British parHa- 
ment in your place, to destroy the body that restored your 
lilSerfies, and. ^d^stroy that body which destroyed them* 
'jAL^aiUst sitch a pt^opositiori, were! Expiring on die floor I 
Hfaould.beg to Utter niy last brealli, and recoW' iny dying 
tWiinipny. ' ' ' • ' • 



Mr.iCkatteB'vpQke aflft>ym» ooi ^ Mth of Mitf^ 1600, 
m his last i^^eol to the Irish house of conmotisagiiiBst Hm 
«imoi»— 4or as wo may call it^ the fimend omtion orer ' hk 
eoiiatrjKs akeady ttmihilaAed indopoDCleiice:-^ 

<< Fronl the bed lenns that attend the innon^ I am ii»« 
ftttrally led (said Mr. Chnattaii) te the foul mean&hy which it 
has been obtained — dismissals' from office--*peiTer0ion • of' 
the Place .Biil-Hsale of peerfeige-^^purehase of boroeghi^^ 
aypom tBieDt. of . sheriffs mfiik a view ioprewMt ike meeiktg 
q/1 freemen '. andffeefudderefor the purpaee ^ef exp^aeimg 
ikeir epiniome on ihe s^dtjeci of a iegi»iatie% knion--*tsk 
shorty the most avowed coiritptioiiy threats and stniii^iemSy 
aeeeD^Mmied by martiid law> to deprive a nation of h^r 
liberty : imd so very great and beneficial have been the ^' 
iDFtSy thial his majesty's ministers have actually resorted to 
a fMirtial dissolotion ef pasliament» at.the very time Aey 
dedinedio rssort.to a^eiieral election. The eemee offop- 
Rament ¥H»$ '4tgainet them: ikey change^ th^^eite^ the 
jforliameni mtk»mi rgeturing to the people ; bot procure 
a niunber of retumS) exceeding their present majorily, from 
private boroughe^ vacated wUh a view to return a couei 
memier who should ^eueeeed a gentleman that would not 
vptfrjS^, the Hnion* Here, then^ is a papOameni made hy 
the mmi$ter^ mot the peeple »* aiid made for (he qnestioB ! 
Under these oupcuwatances, in lopposiftion to the declared 
sense o( the ^oaatry, has beenpassed a measure^ inposii^ 
upon the people a oew.constitationy and subverting - tiie old 
ime^'-^Gratian's Speeches, edited by hie Son, vol. iv. 
14. p. 

. ** He (the British minister) then proceeds to ask him- 
self a qtiedtion eittremely natnral * ^ * what secmity hae 
llliiiuid ? .HeeiMwers with great candor, honor^£i^irii 
honor J Nowy when>'the liberty and security ofoais eqDatry 
dopend/ittpoa the honor of another, the latter may hlive muoi 
hooor^ btti the fiprmer can have no liberty. Te dopendon tiw 
honor of aootbar country, is to depend on her will ; and to 
depend on the will of' another comitry, is the defimtion ef 
slfiveryr Depfend on my. honor, said Charles the First, 
when he trifled about the petition of Right. I will treat 
the.pecple with thecH^lpdy of theirowa liberty, hut I- will 
tiWt a(^ people urittk tiie cissfedy of any liberty other than 

So 
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Huk owA, yAMmiSbtLi pto^e beof ^kmmm, Mummi or 

'< This union 6f pnriiaalenlty tiiis pros«nptmi nf dM 
people, be follows by a deolaratkNi^ Trht re in bo nivnflt^ 
oenlB ^ir aenliinente as he bod befbre trodaced tboir re- 
ptitalion.-^AIfcflr a cahn and dettberate disooMioOy be iojn, 
tbe people hoTO pronouneed tbeir judgnieiit in fiivvorof an 
union, of urbicb asoertioB not one singie eyHable bas any 
e^tiBtoioe bi fiM^ or in die. appearance 0f faot^ and ej^pMl 
to tiie petitipDi of hrenfty-one countiesy pobKoly oonv^ed, 
and to He • cik&r. ptiiikow \>i ctiier eoontteo, nnnenNidly 
aagnedy and tbose of tbe great towns and oilios* Toiffina 
tbattbo judgement of amotion i^ erroneoaB may laortifyy 
fcultDoffiitaitbatber judgroent 9gmn9in fori to assevt 
Ant she bas said aye^ when sho has proBoimoed n^ ; to 
altct to refer a real questbn to tbe people ; finding ths 
aenpe of tbe people, like tiiat of the parliament agamsttiie 
^estion, to. force die question; to aftrm tbe pet^ to be 
fortle qoestion ; to affirm that the qoestion is penisted iOt 
booanae fbe sense of Aeconiitry is for it; to nalBe the 
Maifioatioaof ber sehtiments tbe ibiBidnlbn of bar rain, 
and tbe ground of tbeuwon \ to affinn Ant ber pariiaaien^ 
oonstitatlon, l&erty, honor, propeity, aro' taken away by 
bar owi^ aiitfhority**-4herei8iiitbis, an nitiiice, an^finm* 
lery, 4 baidibood, An insensibyityy that eab best be ^an- 
swered by aensatioBS of astonisbaMtit and disgust, excited 
on ibis occasion by the Bntisb minkrter, whi^r be speak 
in gtoss and tolal ignorance of truth, or m d^amtfess and 
supreme contempt for it !" — Ibidy p, 20. 
'Mr. Ghnttan's temination to bis final speedi in &e Irish 
bouse of oommons — tbe last glorious Maze ot bis patnotir 
eloqaenee gildingtbe clouds as tbe retiring^ orb of nation^ 
independence was rolling beneath the borison^-^^ last fittst 
of die ^'.gilded halo'' of his mig^ gtMiiuB «<ho>rimig 
round, decay"— are quite as deoisiye on iim point as Mr. 
Gtsy's; and we give them in full, notnereiy on aeeountof 
their use, but tbeir ornament — we cite diefm fof their 
beautifiil spirit of energetic comprsssion, splenfid kuBg&rj' 
and higb-ohinded padios. 

^*fnm constitution may be far a#<bie so le6t; the A^- 
cnbter of the country cannot be so* lost ^ the nilnkflers ef the 
erown will, or may, perhaps, at length find Aat it is not so 
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mBj^.pili'inymtoi 4nrer> •iiaiiciiit and a TtHpurliiii > 
iHMlioBy by abiUliM>lMyvevwgpreaV**^^r'pow8EBiiiid by 
<iir ru |itioi^ bdwvrer irroMlible; lattttf maytfepai? bir' 
gflldmi bMOWy and with redoubled bearftaniBMile thecounteji ; 
tbft oryof lojtkfw&k soft eantiQite against tbe priompleBef^ 
l i hei ly !; loyalty ia a noble^ a jodicMNUy and a «apaokNM 
priBG^^; bait in t]le8^ cdhntries loyalty^ dittiact firamM- 
h&Ktyt is conraptioit) aat kyalty* 

'^Tbe cry oftbe oaanesion will noft^ in the and, avails 
againet tbe pBinei{de8 o£ Mherty, Connexion is a wife aad' 
a {iroibiiiid policy ; bat cennaxion witboot en Iriab parliaiiiinit^^ 
is eonaenon wiAoiit ita own pnncq)^ without analogy of, 
^sondilian^ wiflioBt die piideof honor tbat eboidd 4^tend it; 
it is innovaiieiv it is peril, it k sul^agatkm*«-aot oattnexion.- 

^< The ory of identific^on will not, in the end, amis 
against the pilaqpi^ ^^ liberty, 

^ Identi&oalMxi is a sol^d and imperial maxim, naeesswy; 
far tta mesoiyat ioB of freedom, necessary for that of emyre ; 
bat wittoot naioa of besrtB— *iiridi a aeparate go varii ateiit^ 
aad aritti a separsto pariiament — idenfeificatibn k extinction,' 
ia disbonevy is fionqueal — ^npt identification. < "' ; 

' ^ Yet I4e*not gi^ up the country-^ J see ber in a swoon, 
but she is not dei^ — diou^ in her tnnb she lies belpless- 
ani isatioBisss^ stiH ^ereis on her lips aspiritof li^, and^ 
•en berebeek a glow of beaoty. ' ^ 

** Thott lut not eonqtiered ; beauty's eiuigByet 
- Is crimnm in tby lips, aad is thy cheeln, 
AnA death's pale flag is not a^vaiioed there/' 

.^ While a^plaak of the vessel sticks together, I will not 
leavi»^^bar-<*let dia eooitiar present his flimsy sail, and oairy. 
the Ii|^t barkoC bis. feith wiAk every new breath of wmd-*- 
IwiU r^mwo aneboned bare, with fidelity to ^ fortonee' 
•of my country^ 6i&fiil tohar fireedom, and fiuthfel to bfer 
^:'^artUi^§ SpmNikea, vol. iv., p. 90, 21. 

\ ... 

" ; Mr. Saurtn*3 Speedi, Fe6. 27, 1800. 

^* Wa seem la differ not on a prinoipla, but on a fret. 
ItaeemsnattobiBdiapiited, that the panUameot of IreianA 
cannal» > onght fawt, to •mpose a near oonatitntion on the na^ 
iiea^ ai^^aiM^tte^aaasii/. Wa aeon to agree, that th^ 
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laottM of connDiM, Hm twwttoo,« and itpwicirtlWtifiB- of» 
tlie people^ ought not to set ufifer temtelfviiy and asBoiiM 
tiio. right 4>£ aeting «gM8t the mbbo ' and eentiiiieHC of tte 
aaftion. The best commendation of this ' house is, to he 
the^MTgan of the public wilh ; and the perfectioD of the con* 
akitiitioa is, that the sentiments of the nation and it8:re|N«* 
■entativesy should be in unison. * It is, tberefdre, mbst im« 
portent to establish some criterion^ fay whidi the sense and 
the sentiment of the nation may be ascertained. It is 
roundly asserted by the ininister, tbat *f it is in fevor of tiio 
raeMure by the opposition that is against it" A s s erti on 
prores nothing. I had tiie honor of suggesting* to the mi- 
nister, as the best constitntionid criterion vMxk occonted to 
moy that this parUament should be dissolioed,' 'and- that he 
thoM call anotiier wifA notice of the qnevtion'. — 
This he declines, for reasons which I apprehend are ob« 
viooS)- and on which every gentleman cwl comment. That 
beiBg dedtned, it strikes me tiiat the best and sorest par** 
liamentary criterion will be to ascertain on which side of 
the house is to be found the representaAieii of the fj^ireatest 
proportion of tiie wealth and populati<m;o£ the comtry. If 
that criterion be adopted, it must defeat the aoehsum. On 
the side of the opposition are to be found the vepreeteta* 
tires of the metropolis, of the county of DaUhiy and Ibe 
representatives of twenty conntiiea. : Jf these criterions 
shall not be admitted, look to the petitions on the table from 
fwenty^six counties^ Ui^eiss some other or better crite- 
rion can be resorted to, the* danger is great That you are 
preesingi tkie metaure ttgainet the eenee emi itntimentof 
tke nation. What is the criterion by whibh ihe mimstsr 
would ascertain it? Assertien, and nothing elsie; uiiless 
be srill resort to that disgraceful and linooiistitutiimal appeal 
which; was made by the government from the sense of par- 
liament in thelpst session, .to the sense, not of the country, 
but of the populace. But the danger appears to be of greater 
magnitude, than that of pressing this measure through par- 
liament against, the »eiM^e of the nation. • The nation may 
be persuaded to believe that il is t>re8sed contrary to the de- 
dased. pronn^e .oFihe iniustry^* againcrt the uninflaenced 
senaaef the>*parliament itself. • Th^tnay bte petvnadedlhaf 
the sense* of parliament is foand in aaepposilion^ oM 
hMisdnid.'apd twenty nspfesentkHve^- tiotiooakidiled hj emf 
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■mud ladBpcmdflaeaj mnimgil wham are to be famdiap y/Ant * 
lywe MWfificed to that oppontMn tiieir oflbses aad eniolB- 
maiito- 4iien Moaetianes'froiiitbeirocmdiieti&t^ete trait* < 
aetionsy inttfaenMemba«dintiiiscoiuitry wiflkrevwMee 
wheii their pencils perliap8 wOl be forg0tten-«"«D. oppo^ 
stMmcooiprisiog tke rapreaeDtatioD of the wetilh and po* 
pdaticm of the ooimtqr-— they will Tiew our proeeedinge-^ 
they wfll eyamine and analyse the minister's nngority.— - 
Hhoidd the aatioii be peraoaded that the majority -was pro* 
cared by the undue exereise of the patronage of the crown; 
by promises of offices and emolument to individual mem* 
bersy for s up porting this very measure, which, if true, would 
be abscdute corruption.; by the abuse of the place bill — ep 
act nude expressly for the preservation ot the purity and 
independenoe of pailiament, that it was a majority consist- 
ing almost entiraly of gendemen holding oficea 6r f>laee9 
4U ike pleagure ^ the crown ; of adventurers froin the 
bar, of adv«itttrers from the British army, of men who 
would have no scruple to sufa|ect the property of this \aAg^ 
dom, in which they have no share, to a foreign pariiam^t^ 
to traffic the independence of Ireland, for a personal inde* 
pendence for themselves; a majority procured by a prtject 
the most unconslitational and offensive, the most violatary 
of pariiamentary privilege, I mean the project of a pecuniary 
compensation for tiie vote by which the pariiament of Ire- 
land was to be forever extingoiahed, a project in which the 
nuaister seems to outrage every legal and constitutional 
principle, making that a subject of pecuniary compe?Qisa- 
tionf(Mr&e purpose of his measure, which neither the lawnor 
the constitution acknowledged to be the subject of pecu- 
mary estimation, the influence by which the votes of free- 
men are obtained for retaming members into pariiament.—- 
iShoidd the nation be persuaded to view the majority in such 
a light, I shudder at the consequences — on what founda^ 
tion, in that event, an anion and connexion witiii Great 
Britain woidd stand ! If a new constitution should bs^im- 
posed on this nation by open force, would an^ man say, 
that the ntttion would be bound to submit to it ? Would 
it not be a question of prudence and necessity, whether it 
sboold be etdbarittod to? If the nation should be persuadeii 
4mt«jiew osMtitnti4»^ was ia^Hjeed on it by fraud^-HW 
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tfnck acate^ irlieB itovBrilMi'c a b iu e ^ in proeeHr of tnae, 
maif>Ul iotD. vEaaken ]iiuiAt4 wlieii Iwr txiiakmt^maY hm dit* 
tniQledy tluii IrdaiJMliiiay.esdiibit Aa lexuiipleof Mietliv 
AoMrica* Bttt) vfay press forward the^flnasare naw ? It 
is plain, it caaapt be carriad at present as a mttmtre of 
union. The Miiustery perfaaps, may carry it as a minU" 
ieriai mea§ttref and maintain his majority. He may carry 
ita^a measure of divisioa, as a measare oi aubfugation — 
but as a measare of umon, it caanot be oiiried. Ood 
grant it may not beintended, by mtrodumng a new sooroe «f 
divisum and distraction into this unhappy countryi to pur- 
sue a system of Machiavelian policy as essentially necessary 
for the Biuish gorenunent of Ireland. Did I believe our 
unic^ and connexion with Great Britain was in danger or lia- 
ble to be shaken, so essential to .oar wdfiure do I esteem i^ 
that I should be foremost in adopting any measare to pre* 
serve it ; but 1 consider the present measare as most dan* 
gerous to that connexion. My opinion has been uniformly, 
that it is a project to change a union and connexion of 
Mafeiy and independence^ jor a union cf insecurity and 
dipendeney ! On what foundation does our union with 
Great Britain at present stand ? On the ancient and ifan- 
damental laws and constitution <^ this kingdom. It formsy 
and is an essential, and inseparable party of the constitu- 
tioa of Ireland. It wises fixmi the operation and dfect of 
the act ot annexatien, passed so long ago, as in the ragn 
of king Henry the eighth, by which the crown of Ireland m 
inseparably 'and for ever annexed to the crown of fikigiand,. 
by Uie operation of which act, the subjects of his migtesty ia 
this kingdom and in Great Britain ara< feUow^silfa)eeta of 
the same king, form one great family under one head*^tha 
father of his people, linked and .connected by one bond 
of allegiance, it is impossible whilst that coastilution lasts, 
to be ever but in a state of union and amity ; any other, 
between the feUow-subjecIs of Ihesame king, would iavolya 
thetnia the crime of high treason, separation, or war, audits 
consequence. It is impossible. That union and eonaeKioB 
T^ strengthened and secured by the actof the Slaiand^Sd 
of his Majesty, by which it is essential to tiie passiag ci 
an Irish actofpadiiament, thatit shoald batitetaiitted fontt 
QreatBfijtaintQlrelfmd, imderthefraalsealof fiag^lead; 



by Oe flftcft of wUdi, his niyetlsr »u«t tfMiMit to bur 
lipre, not <mly in his capacity as long of Ireland^ hnt aa 
hng of Great Britain ; and fer each his act, ibe ■naiate 
to whom the seal is entrusted, is answfarablai t» tbo Biitisk- 
parliamcoQit^, and to the British nation ! But it stands oa 
still stronger grounds; our union andoonnexi<«arelbttDded;. 
on long habits and usage — ^the best and sucest foundatioii of 
all political institutionsi in our habits and ptejudioes^ oi^ 
mutual interest, and mutual affections. We serve in Urn. 
same fleet, recruit and officiate in the same armies,. r^ole# 
at the same victories, and mourn at the same defeats* Does 
not iervery constitutioDal Irishman,; consider every Britxm as 
his fellow-subject ? I would be bold to asseirt, t^at every 
Englishman at the e^d of a century of union with Scotland, 
oonsiders^an Irishman as much his fellow-subject as he con* 
ffiders a Scotchman, This constitutes the foundation of 
the subject's liberty and security* In this respect the con- 
titiition of tjbe two countries is e<|ual and the same ; but an 
appeal is made to the pride or folly of the Irish pariiament,* 
wad we are told that the British parliament has the .right of. 
appointing and limiting the succession of the crown, that W»* 
should hold this as derogatory from our independenee, and 
this is offered as a cause, or as one of the originating causes. of 
this measure of union. There never was a more shaltow, 
or hollow pretence ; in fact, by the act, of annexation, we 
have limited our crown, for ever, f(H' the sake of uni^Mi and 
connexion. We have decided for ever, that we should prefer 
to have any Hng along with England^ than have the best 
of kings without her. If we should, Uierefinre, claim the 
right of limiting the crown of Great Britain, it would be, 
in £iict, repealing or departing from the principle of the* 
act of annexation. But see the absurdity; die soocession 
of iihe croif n is limited, and perhaps, it never may, to the 
end of time, be necessary again to limit the sui^oession of 
the crown; and, therefore, in order to acquire a powar 
which cannot be exercised, and which, perhaps, there na-^ 
ver may be an occasion of exercising to th^ end of time, 
and from jealousy, or I knew not what sentiment, becausn 
&e British parliament has the right of remittiiig the snc- 
cession of its own crown — we are now required to throw 
after that power, into the bauds of the British parl iament, 
all &e powers, and all the rights of Ae parliamoit of Ire- 



Inri. It ariKte b« «B ttfamMt of m Mjpftritist— but H it 
«i flrgiuiMiil nofll ineonsistent frem an imbmst. This I* 
^nyiRMtnmitoMyi doesnottppettraffuffibient reasoD to 
a>y fmttMKiiwi' fer awTgndering, or eAtingu%$hing the in- 
d 9f emd§m i Ugkiaiur€ of Iremnd, I am persuadedy and 
ao k «v«iy gjjuOuMto Wiio bears me; fliat fit>m 4o temper 
aid maderatioaof tbit pariiament — ks attachmeat to tb^ 
VBion and eomexioii wlncb sabtiats between Ibis country 
and Great Britain, tbere h not. or eannot arise any impe- 
Mal or comnereiid ijnestion wbieb migbt not be adjusted to 
Ibe mutuA adTaaCage and satis&etion of botb countries, 
iratbout almOBi a debate ; and tbey must know but Utile of 
tba Irisb pariianienty of tbe constitutional influence wbicb 
hia majesty bas over its counsels, wbo could suppose for an 
iaatant^ Unit it could act deliberately in matters of tbis na- 
ture, to HiB danger or prgudice of tbe union and con- 
nexion of^tbe two countries. No, sir ; is it not, on tbe con- 
trary, adcyag to, and augmenting ber divisions and distrac- 
lieas to a new souree of distraction and division wbicb will 
last, in all bnman probabiUty, for another century, witb 
nuDOor and fury-— tbe new ministerial division of Ibe sub- 
jeoli of tills country into unionists and anti-unionists — for 
wbat ? To place tbe Briti^ connexion io Ireland, wbicb 
has now stood immoveable and unshaken, on a new and un- 
flfcaken, and tiierefore, permit me to say, on a precarious 
fimndatioa, to strengthen, and perhaps, increase that party 
inttds cou n U ' y, wbidi is inimical to its constitution and 
tbeBritteb connexion'; to weaken, disgust^ and paralyse 
Ibe seal of tfiose who are now tbe steady and tbe firmest 
friends of botii ! Was ever sodesperate a measure proposed ia 
Ibe midst of a war, and sucb a war as that in which we are 
engaiped } But, wby, sir, if the] measure be honest, if it 
have intrinsic worth or merit, why not let it stand till the 
nstiOB has bad tune to discover its excellence ? It would 
botibe surest proof of its int^frity and its epcceilence. It 
baa been ofoed as a blessmg — ^the nation at present is not 
satisfied to hazard tbe experiment ; let it not be pressed, — 
CUve OS hot time and leisure to examine, by such conduct 
if te teeasBre bo really beneficia], Ibe nation will ask for 
it^-^ttnay tiienbewbat it cimnot be noiw — a measure of 



Mr: Ponsonb/t Speech, March 6ih, 1800^' 
** The mearare Ibas reeomnwaded to the two parliamotttt/' 



Mr. Ponsonbj, ** amounti to thu — it is neither moire 
nor loes than an actual tramfer of die power of legisiatam 
from the. people of Ireland^ to Great Britain i for althoa^' 
the proportion of Irish fq>reseBtation as proposed ehouM 
be douhled-^^although we ehoiild send two htrndred^'ooiil^' 
noners. and sixtj-four peen to the united parliament, that': 
actual exercise of the legislation wouldslitl bein the haadf - 
of the Bfitiflii representation. That of Ireland wonld W 
oompletelj- controlled* and it is bat a plaj of wwls^tcr 
saj^ that Ireland would legislate far herself in oenseqnenee 
of having a proportionate number of representaUves in Ui# 
united pariiamebt-Hbr although the Irish representatioil' 
should oe unanimotis oa a question involving tM' 'talikmt^ . 
of this country 9- whidh'oould not well be o$lculated upon, 
stUi would it be borne down by the for greater numbinr of 
the British representatives. The Irish members oouM only 
be considered as so many commissioiiers deputed lo pro* 
pose measures to the British pariiament^ and their ittiv- • 
ence, if they should possess any, would aris^ from-eoiy' 
thing but tiieir power. No man then, will say, that an 
association thus foi'med can possibly ha.ve any other object^ 
or operation but that of transferring the power ol legida* 
ting for this country, to Great Britain." 

Mr. Ponsonby sidd, tiiis measure seemed the morene-'* 
oessary to be adopted now, because events had oecunttd 
within afew months, of such a nature, aft masthaveas 
q)eration on the minds- of the people of «tfais eountiy, 
very unfisvoNible toa legi^tive union. He was aware that 
a place bill had given a great accession of influeneoto tb*- 
government in thfe country. ' He did ndt tiiemi to blame the 
minister for availing himself of this influence in a fair wi^^ 
provided he did not use it to procure a majority on^atiy 
particular question, which might be peliding in parliamenl* 
But wi^in a few moiiths^ that is, since towards the dose 
of the last eessioaa of paiftameot- the present time, no 
leas than sixty- tluree memben of that house had vacated 
their seats, by accepting offices — principally nominal 
offices, as every man knew the escheatorship of Muuster 
^as, — that is, by the influence of this ac^ more than a full 
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MoerlaiQ^d;. and if lie exeeed tboflejimits^ Jie £»iftii^ %ii 
mrown ! ' Sir, I assert there is a compact between the go- 
temon and (he governed^ in ereiy free constitutioD ; and* 
in that'compact^ does the easettoe of its freedom (Amsist. 
Isajr ihaftvaompact exists between the people and the ge- 
veromeaty in our oonstitntion, and that when persons ad- 
nmiiitering the government, violate that compact, they are * 
firom tliat moment in rebellion agnost the constitution. 
S I amaskedy and it has been asked» with the confidence 
of prammptuoos igneiaace, where is' the record of this coni- 
pact to ba fiMund, and .what . are its terms } I ask, vbl 
.answer^ by what instrument does the monarch in those 
.kiikgdoms boid^is erown } Where is the title deed to 
thfe thtone to be met with ? Sir, I will read to jou what 
it thenooniment of the throne^ and what are the terms 
oo'imhvBb.he.hd^ itt 

It i» alsodiBoontiovQrtible, that part of this compact is, 
Ihait the ocMOMtiliition shall n<ft be subverted. But it is to 
lfae:las4artioleof'theeoi9paD% tiiatl would call the at- 
tention of the government ; that declares the withdrawing 
of the monarch .fvpm the kingdom to be an abdication 
from the govecmnent! GentlenieQ will apply this doc- 
tfineto the .;tvithdrBWing of the parliament out of this 
kingdom, vf hisli k cue ot the terms of the proposed 
•meoeura; atod they will driw their own coi^de<|iiende8 • 
this then is. the reoord of the compaot,"by whicli We hold 
ear Ubtrties ; it is thatby which our goveroment is dis- 
lingttished from Asiatic despotism ! for if there were not 
this oompact, whidi no aotnoilty iatheetate is competent 
.to violate, or dispense with» jdbete would r^nain" no res- 
tnunt on the wiliof the supf emxe powpr. It would, there- 
foroi be aribitraiy and «de9potio4 « if then there are acts, 
which no. penrer in ithe state is eompeteat to, it remains 
only teasK, ia thirnot'one of Ihemr I contend it is an 
act^ whiefa geaa ^to alter the eonstitatioii. The noble. 
IbrdaaseriB not; -but I maintain it is a total radical 
cfakm^ of it'^it puts* an end to the piivilege we now 
cosjcgrv of bein^ legadated and taxed .1^ lepresenta- 
ikfm ehusen byrootsehreey and instead Aereof iabmitting 
thi»ctniiitryto.beieg|b]ated and taxed ^ at ihe wttt of a 
BtJAMh periiameia; > But, '<say <thej^), we shall have '% 
<K«itniiai^o^ laws, with Qie«^ailifar«utfd tiMitefoft, we 
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sfa&Ut i)u>ugb not taxed or governed exclusively by our- 
A^vei^ yeteojoythe same privileges, and pay only the 
«M3a lto?s vfith Great Britain. Who will answer for this? 
Who will say that when the imperial parliament shall have 
got an uncontrolled power over Ireland, that they will not 
make local laws for the government of this country? Who 
will answer, that when the Habeas Corpus act shall be 
suspended in Ireland, it also shall be suspended in Great 
Britain? Who will say, that the miserable inhabitants 
of ^' this remote and barbarous province," shall not be 
smarting under the fetters and the whip, while the British 
parliament, in its imperial dignity, shall sit unconcerned at 
our sufferings and out of the reach of our cries ? But let 
the British minister beware — he cannot be long free if Ire- 
land be enslaved. When Agricola, commanding for the 
Romans, in Britain, intended to invade Ireland — the rea- 
son he urged the measure was, that Britain could never be 
kept in tame subjection, while Ireland within her view 
continued to enjoy liberty. ** Legiona una et modicis au^- 
iliis debellari obtinique Hiberniam posse ; idque etiam ad^ 
versus Brittaniam profecturum, si Romana ubique arma et 
velute conspectu libertas tolleretur." Let the people of 
England beware, that this plan of subjection, and ensla- 
ving Ireland, is not undertaking to prepare the way for the 
slavery of England herself. The progress of the minister 
towa/ds simplicity of government, makes it more likely-— 
it is the simpUcity of despotism to which all his measures 
tend." 



Another Speech of Mr, Plunket against the Union. 

** Sir — I feel no ordinary sensation on this question's being 
again introduced to the consideration of parliament with 
tbe same boyish boasting, which now accompanies it, and 
rpjected with the same contumely which ultimately awaits 
it. Without any change in the circumstances of the coun- 
try, without ihe production of apy new argument^ the 
nsLtne men who fled, like detected thieves, at the close of 
tbe last session, and who, in the precipitance of their flight, 
.*ti'inibled over, and overturned all public decency and par- 
Haiuontary decorum, now exhibit themselves to challenge 
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thd natioDal observation, and to brand with the name of 
fection, every man who has honesty and courage to spam 
their degrading parposes. I will unmask the men who have 
dared to come into the midst of parftament and the people to 
tamper with their liberties by sordid bribery, and to subdue 
their spirits by lawless force, and if I cannot excite the 
feelings of honour or virtue in their hearts, I will call the 
blooming blush of shame into their cheeks. 

You are told with puny sophistry, that " you ought at 
least to discuss the question." What is meant by this ? U 
by discussion is meant, that we shouM discuss the detail 
without examining the principle, I utterly refuse it. We 
BOW stand on the high ground of national independence 
secured by solemn compact, for the purpose of treating 
about, we know not what possible advantages; and this 
is called discussion. In answer to this demand, I say first, 
you have not stated any one ^definite advantage which Ire- 
land can gain, or evil which she can avoid, to induce her 
to relinquish guaranteed independence. Again, 1 will^iot 
admit the principle, because it is a barter of liberty for 
money, even supposing yomr advantages as real as they 
are visionary. The nation which enters into such a traffic 
is besotted. Freedom is the parent of wealth, and it is 
an act of parricide to sacriBee the constitution which gene- 
rates and nourishes your commerce, for the supposed im- 
provement of that'commerce. 

This is, indeed, under aH its circumstances, the most 
extravagant demand ever made by one nation from anotfaen 
Ireland, a happy little island, with . a population of be- 
tween four and five millions of people — ^hardy, gallant, 
and enthiisittrtro — ^possessed of all the meaos af.dviliza 
tion — agriculture and commerce well pursued and under 
stood — laws well strranged and administered — a coustitutior 
fully recognised and established, her revenues, her traue 
her manufactures thriving beyond. the hope or example o^ 
any other country of her extent — within these few yean 
advancing with a rapidity astonishing even to herself ; no^ 
complaining of her deficiency in any of those respects, bu 
etyoying and acknowledging her prosfperity, is called ©» 
to surrender them all to the control of whom ? To * 
^eat and powerful continent, to whom nature intende( 
ner as aii appendage ? To a mighty people, totally ex 



tfeedlng ker in all calaul&tioB ol territory and population f 
N09 but to aBOjtherbappj little island placed beside W in 
the bo«om of the Atlantic, of little naore than double her 
ieriitory and populiaytionj and possessing resoim^es uot 
nearly so superior to her wants ; and this too . au island 
which has grown great, and prosperoas, and happy^ by 
the very advantages which Ireland enjoys — a free and in- 
dependent constitution, and the protection of a domestic 
«ttporintendant parliament. 

What is done by the minister when the disappointment 
is announeed^ Is he overwhelmed with shame } Anxious 
to extricate himself? No; he proceeds with as mi^ch 
eomposare as if be had our complete assent ; he treats us 
like silly, passionate childreu, and go>es 00 to adjw^t the 
terms. He makes a lofty^ turgid speech, talks in higb- 
vounding general terms of increased resources and con- 
validated strength; a couple of powdered lackeys of 
epithets waiting upon every substantive. Whatever we 
may think of the wisdom or justness of the nation, we 
cannot but admire its fashion and its pomp : and after all 
this absurd jargon, which has been so often expressed, he 
proceeds to inform the British house, that he is satisfied an 
«nligtened majority must proceed to adopt the measure ; 
and after that great Leviathan has concluded his tumblings, 
a young whale puts up his nostrils, and spouts his blubber 
on this country, and tells a British senate, that when he 
came over to Ireland to put down the rebellion, be disco- 
vered the true character of the country, and that it i^best 
summed up by Swift's verses on the town of Carlow : 

*' High church and low steeple, 
Poor town and proud people !'* 

And all this to the great admiration of the wisest and most 
liberal assembly in tkte world ! 

The public will not easily forget that memorable day, 
when the usher of the black rod was stationed within th6 
doors of the commons to wacht the instant at which the 
house assembled. The public will not easily forget the in- 
decent precipitation with which the message from the 
throne was delivered, without allowing time even for the 
ordinary vote of thanks to you. Sir, for your conduct in 
dhe chair. They will not easily forget, not the dbsence^ 
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tint the disgraceful flight of the nolnister ef the eooMff 
to avoid the exposure and punishment of guilt. Wb^ 
the functions of this house were thus superseded hie ex- 
cellency for the first time thought proper to inform them 
of the resolutions of the British parliament ; and he was 
farther pleased to insinuate, that it would be a great satis- 
faction to him in his old age^ if we would be so good as to 
adopt this measure of an incorporating union. I, for onc,i 
roust beg to be excused from making quite so great a sacri- 
fice, from mere personal civility to any lord heutenant, how 
' respectable soever he may be. The independence of a na- 
tion, I must own, does not appear to me to be exactly that 
kind of bagatelle which is to be offered by way of compli- 
ment either to the youth of the noble loid, who honours us 
by his presence in this liouse, or to the old age of the 
noble marquis, wIk) occasionally sheds his setting lustre 
over the other; to the first, I am disposed to say in the words 
of Waller : 

"1 pray thee, gentle boy 

Press me no more for that slight toy.*' 

And to the latter I might apply the language of lady Con- 
stance : 

'^ That's a good child, go to its grandam, give grandam 
kingdom — and its grandam will give it a plum, a cherry, 
and a fig — t}v>re's a good grandam." 

I hope, therefore, sir, I shall not be thought unpolite, 
if I docline the ofier of the constitution of Ireland, as a 
garland cither to adorn the youthful brow of the secretary, 
or to be suspended over the pillow ol the viceroy. 

It was in the last stage of vice and decrepitude that the 
Roniaa purple was set up for sale, and the sceptre of the 
world transferred for a stipulated price ; but even the 
horde of slaves who were ta be ruled, would not liave en^ 
durcdthat their country itself should have been' enslaved 
to another nation. Do not persuade yourselves, that a 
young, gallant, hardy, enthusiasUc people, like the Irish, 
«are to be enslaved by means so vile, or will submit to 
injuries so palpable and galling. From those acts of phrensy 
jyou plunge into the phrensy of revolution, at a time when 
political madness has desolated the face of the world, when 
an establishment is staggering under the drunkenness of 
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theory. Tkese^ sir^ are not t)ie ^m^s for the^ry-^l^t u# 
cling to experience — it tells us that we cannot ^xiflt without 
a common king and separate parliaments, because we have 
done to for ages i a»d, therefore, wtki^ I see a modern 
Solon taking to pieces the difierei^t parts of our copstitu-* 
•^on^ like those of a watch, and asking, ^'If you have a 
common king, would it not be better ^E^reoW to have a 
common ptarUament?" I laugh at his visions ! 

Will he answer me, that if- the people are called on to 
pull down the parliaroentary part of their constitution, they 
will stop precisely there ? I ask him further, what is there 
in his theory of equal value to the proof from experience, 
that a common king and separate parliaments produce a 
good practical system of liberty and connexion ? '^ The 
two parliaments may clash T' So in Great Britain may 
4dng and parliament : but we see they never do so inju<r 
riously. ''There are principles of repulsion 1" Yes, but 
there are principles of attraction, and from these the en- 
lightened sMosman extracts the principle, by which com* 
tries are to be harmoniausly governed. As soon would I 
listen to the shallow observer of nature, who sho«kl sav 
that there is a centrifugal force impressed on our ^qbe, and 
therefore, lest we should be hurried into the void of space, 
we ought to rush into the centre to be. consumed there. — 
No, I say to this rash arraigner of the dispensations of the 
Almighty, there are impulses from whose wholesome opf 
I^^C^iUon Ktemal Wisdom has declared the law, by which 
we revolve in our proper sphera» and at o^r proper dis- 
tanee. So I .«ay to the political visionary, from Uie oppo* 
site forces whi^h you al^tto, I see the wholesome law of 
imperial connexion deriv^ ; I see the two counftries. pre<- 
saving tieit due (bstenee from each other, generating and 
impurting heat, andligixt, and life, and Inaalth, and vigor.; 
and I will abide by the wisdom and experience of ages 
which sge past, in preference to the speculations of any 
modem philosopher. 

Sir — I, in the most express terms, deny the competency 
of f atiiament to do thie act« I w«rn you, do not dare to 
lay joar hand on the oeostitation. I tell, you, that, if^ 
<;ircumstaneeda8 you are, you pass this act, it will be a 
tmlUty, no m$n will be 'bound to obey it. I make the as- 
«ertiettdelibArale]T; 1 rspeat it, njid I eaU on any man 
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whabeftrs we to take down my words. You have not 
been elected for this purpose; you are appointed to act 
under the constitution, not to alter it. You are appointed^ 
to exercise the functions of legislators, and not to transfer 
them ; and if you do aOf your act is a dissolution of the 
government ; you resolve society into its original elements, 
and no nian in the land is bound to obey you. Sir^ I sfafe 
doctrines which are not merely founded in the inncrutable 
laws of justice and reason ; 1 state not merely the opinions 
of tiie aUeisf men who have written on the science of go* 
vemn^rnt, but'j state the practice of our constitution- as 
settled at the era of the revolution, and I state the doctrine 
under which the house of Hanover derives its title to the 
throne. Has the king a right to transfer his crown ? Is 
he competent to annex it to the crown of 8jmin, or of any 
other country ? No ; but he may abdicate it ; and every 
man who knows the constitution, knows the consequence : 
the right reveiis to the next in succession ; if they all abdi- 
cate, it reverts to the people. I'he man who questions 
ibis doctrine, in the same breath must arraign the sovereign 
on tl>e throne as an usurper. Are you competent to trans^ 
fer your legislative rights to the French counsel of iiv« 
Itundred ? Are you competent to transfer them to the Bri- 
tish parliament ? I answer, no. When you transfer, yon 
nbdioate, and the great original trust reverts to the p€K>ple 
from whom it issued. Yourselves you may extinguish, but 
parliament you cannot extinguish — it is enthroned in the 
iteartsof the people — it is enshrined in the sanctuary- of 
the constitution — it is immortal as the island which it pro- 
tects. As well might the frantic suicide hope that the act 
which destroys his miserable body, should extinguish bis 
eternal soul. Again, I therefore warn you, do not dare to lay 
your hands on the constitution ; it is above your powers. 



Mr. Jonah Barrington's Spiech, 

*^ When this noomentoua question ivas last agitated in par- 
liament, I gave it a firm, unequivocal, and decisive nega- 
tive« That natural impulse of fire and indignation whii^ 
pervaded the soul of any man who felt the insult, and feared 
the injury to. his country^ glowed in mine : I 9to0d forward 
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with fiitiiiiess, and opposed it with vigor. Since that pe^ 
^^ I have had time for reflection ; I have thought-^I have 
read— I hava deepened into that important subject ; and 
what was first the warm and natural impuise of agitated 
feeKngSy has become the result of calm investigation,, and 
of de^erate judgment — I am of the same opinion still ; nor 
is there an ipducement on this terrestrial globe, a reward 
under that of heaven which could this night seduce me to 
betri^ my country. 1 form that det^^nation oi). genuine 
principles of the most uushaken loyalty, and unequi^cal 
attachment to the benefits and the liberty of the British -coo* 
stitution* And in acting on these principles, I act as a 
supporter of the British crown, and a friend of the British 
sceptre. For 1 am confirmed in my opinion, that a revolu-* 
tionary measure, arising from the ashes of a rebellion, and 
grounded on the distractions of a nation, never can be per- 
manent. I know that the firm spirit of 1782 has ebbed for 
a moment ; but I also know, that in every country under 
heaven, there is a recurring tide of public virtue, which 
though it may sometimes reciede, yet like the billows of the 
aceaiif is certain to return, and difiStult to resist. 1 dread 
lest when that recurring tide shall wash away the despon- 
dency and dissipate the terrors of the Irish nation — when 
the deformity of dependance shall appear naked before them, 
that the event may *become ultimately dangerous to the 
most precious of all our political considerations, namely, 
our imperial connexion with Great Britain ; a connexion, 
without which Ireland must fall, and Great Britain would 
be no more. With this imprest^ion engraven on my mind, 
and interwoven in my understanding, I should be a liad 
subject and a worse Irishman, did I give my guilty assent 
io the perpetration of a measure so fatal to the honor of tha 
Irish nation, and the integrity of the British empire. 

Ireland has now nothing to ask, and Great Britain ,no« 
thing to bestow, which could compensate the advantage of 
an independent constitution, or the security of a resident 
legislature. Our constitution is fi*ee, our trade is open, oar 
manufactures prosper, and our tranquillity is increasing. — 
What do we want which we may not look to, from tha 
bands of an Irisli senate ? What fiivor have we to beseeck 
from the hands of a British parliament ? None; internal 
jpeace, and internal security, will be best achieved amongst 
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those irio sra to taste lis beoefitB, and beet know Oil^^a^ 
of tt8 real winks and internal discordance. When ( reiSfi^ 
on the tneaiifl of restoring our internal tranquiility, I find it^ 
attainable araon^ oursehres. The consideration of the 
question has ofptraid a new scene to my neascm, and thrown 
a new fight upon my nadsnstandingL The hereditary preju- 
dtoea of my early life, and the acquired higptry of my late 
ene bcgvi to wear away; the mist began to dissipate ; and 
I hchrid my ncdive coimtry rising above her faults^ and tri- 
luophant orer her misfortunes — embracing aU her chil- 
dnih-*-clasping her sister in the genuine embrace of natural 
loveandindepeident affection -*«ami with her risings hand 
in hand, in double strength and double prosperity, in sepa- 
rate persons, but with united love and united interest, under 
tke power and pratection of a common parent." 



RigAt Hon. John Fosters Speech, 

' ** As to the upper house it creates a sort of mongrel peeri 
half lord, half commoner, neither the one nor the other com- 
plete ; and yet enough to remind you of the motley mixture. 
Every body knows, or should know, that by the original and 
uninterrupted constitution of parliament, a lord cannot in-^ 
terfere in the election of a commoner j yet, here he is not 
only to interfere^ but to be a candidate, and may sit and 
act as a commbner. The twenty-eight chosen lords are 
to sit for Kfe ; though they are only representatives. Thus, 
counteracting one great principle, that representatives shall 
only act for a time limited — acknowledged by the septennial 
and oietennial bills, and by the articles of the Scotch union 
in respect to Ihieir lords. 

Further, with this seat for life, to the fchosen lords, what 
fs lo become of the remaining peerages, peiimps nearer 
two hundred, than one hundred in number? ITiey now 
are legislators ; {I^ass these articles, they cease instantly to 
be 96— .Ihey will be the only subjects in Ireland incapaiyda 
of ueting as legislatorS'--a degradation ruinous to the no- 
biHty; Every heir to a title, mediately, or immedrately, 
new looks on his study and his education to quafify hims^ 
for «Hft hfch duties of a leglsJIitor or of an hereditanr chan- 
^eiortdihecrow. 
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As to tbe commoDSy this fatal union will not be less uu- 
ffillstitutioDal ; it reduces their number from 300 to 100; 
^^^'^ but the constitution has pronounced tbe accumulated wis- 
dom and knowledge of 300 to be necessary to the legislature, 
and to preserve the balance of power established among 
ibje three branches ; and it not only commits a violation on 
the number but on tbe qualifications. One great principle 
isy that in the commons all species of property is repni«> 
sentedy and the wisdom of the whole encreased by a 
mixture of country gentlemen, merchants, lawyers, and 
men of all professions. This measure shuts the door 
against commercial men, and against the law. A merchant 
who may spare bis time with ease near his own home, to 
enlighten this assembly with the result of hit) experience 
and inquiries, will not be able to desert his business for 
months in the year and reside in another kingdom. Will 
any of these lawyers, whom I see opposite to me, give up 
his profession to attend the united parliament ? No man 
can do justice to his client and attend only one or two 
terms in the year. The nation must therefore lose tho 
benefit of the talents and constitutional knowledge of all 
the eminent members of that profession, as if these in- 
novations were not sufficient and miserable remains of 
this parliament. Thus reduced and degraded, it is to be 
sent to Westminster, to another kingdom, where it will be 
too far removed from its own, to receive information for 
guarding or promoting its interest ; it may learn imperial 
rights there, as some gentlemen f^ay, but it may neglect its 
own. Need I mention the case of controverted elections? 
Securing the purity of elections, can alone preserve tbe 
purity of parliament — and so conscious are the promoters 
of this union, that justice cannot be administered by a 
trial in England, that they propose to send a deputatian 
from our quota of Members to try the merits of Ireland — 
but how can they try ? where will be the power to enforoe 
the attendance of witnesses to punish for prevarication or 
broach of privileges ? — Yet, you all know how often this 
house is applied to to interpose its authority, and even to 
enforce the attendance of each individual of the committee. 
To delegate power to any court to interfere, is a direct 
violation of every doctrine and practice on the subject. 
If then, it be impracticable to have the trial here, how 
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most it bo with tbe fMirliflmettt id Westmiostar, wW^ 
fMnmn^ hove? er. juallheir claiB), will UDdertske Ibftas^- 
pe«i80 ? Tii0 sfa^riffif vfil}^ in fact, nominate, or rath«r th«. 
gDitemnaiiiv who afipoint Uie aherifft^ If any man doubt 
bov ahcfifft.Baay fiet» IM him look to tbe oooduot of man; 
on Ihe pmseatvaraMtrei bow thiiy have reused tbcir con- 
ttitolMifial diitj of caliiog their oounties together^ to take 
tba »nie of tbe ik»eboU«is on this gceat question ; and 
by whoBa ioftigatktt did the genofatitjr of them do so ? 

Thm dt>Q0 it^ like ererj oUiar iU-coasidefed, waotoo, 
pf0|eoly team with eviis. It injures revanuas and trade— 
and in every cogi^latioa violates all the known principles in 
the oonaiitttikton el the lords, the ooainM>nSy and the king* 
It tsealled a unioni but itdoes not deeenre the name ; it is any 
thing you please but whai it professes tx> be. A real union 
is a full and entire uniois of Uie two.naiione^^fats is a union 
of ibe two padrliaments only. Thete oan be^M> union of 
liMiiniions while distinct interests exbt, aod every line 
aliDOBt of the plan declares the distinctness oi interest, iq 
reveaae, in commerce, , in purse, in constitution. The 
umon does nothing if it does not identify ; but there can 
be no identification with disttinct intereats. One purse can 
be managed by one parliamebt, but two purses require two 
parliaments! You provide for the separation of the debts 
of eadi,, Bad the disebargiDg these dehtfi, because the in- 
teeest of each nation is separate in tbem> Vou acknowledge 
a distinct interest in the current expenses, because you 
pmnride a distinct contribution for defraying ih.en%. I will 
tell thejrigbtliooorable gentleman why I do not join that 
questicm with the union. The union seeks to take away 
enr Parliament, our freedom, our prosperity. The Ca- 
tholic is equally a native of Ireland, e^ally bound by 
duty, by inclination to his country— ;lie seee with us the 
danger of the attack, and joins with the Piotestant to 
pDOveat its appioftjeh, and save the constitution. He ia 
wise in doing so : all difierences are lost, they ejre aeleep in 
thia coflamdb cause ; he joins heart to heart with his fellow 
sttbfeoti to oppose the common enemy — this damnable, 
deitniotive, and I had almost said, deceitful meaeure ! If I 
were to ransack every dictionary in the English language, 
I could not £nd words strong enough to express my ah- 
borrenee of the plan, or the dread of its fatal consequence). 



T 
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You Uilk of its restoring tranquillity : this is but talk. 
Witf taking roe» out of the country do it ? wlH a plan foil 
of the seedi ^of jeakursy and discontent effect it? Will 
depriring a nation of liberty which it has acquired, and 
to which it is devoted, ensure content? if religions jealousies 
disturb its quiet, are they to be allayed by etBritisfaparlia- 
metit? No, Sir, leate our own concerns to onr own par" 
liamenty we are equal to their management, and we will 
not yield in wisdom, liberality, patriotism, or firmness lo 
any parliament that can siit in Britain, formed en new 
speculations unknown to tiie constitution. ' Review th« 
whole measure, it leares to us every appendage of a king- 
dom except what constitutes the essence of independence, 
a resident parliament-^separate state, sepanate esrtablish*. 
ments, separate exchequers, separate d^bts, separate courts, 
separate laws, the Lord Lieutenant, and the Castle; all 
remain. We shall become a colony on the worst of terms, 
paying a settled system of contribution, to be Icnried by 
Jaws, not of our own making, birt eftaicted in n foreign 
legislature ; benefits which it is pretended in trade eibd 
revenue, which I hare shown you to be the reret^se of 
benefits ; but if they were ever so guf^y I would spurn ti!# 
offer to be purchased by our liberty. Neither revenue nor 
trade will remain where the spirit of Wberty ceases lo be 
their foundation ; and nothing can prosper in a state Whi^ 
gives up its freedom. I declare, most solemnly, that, if 
England could give up all her revenue, tind nil her trade, 
I would not barter for them, the free- cowstftutton of tny 
country. Ourw^eallh, our property, our persottnl exertiooe, 
are all devoted to her support — our freedom fe our inherit- 
ance, and with it we cannot barter." 



■» *■ 



At ^p' BovHU) Catbolk Meeting of the GitjF of Dublia, 
h^ld \ti Ute Royal B^]MU9g^ 13ch JaAuarj;» 180Q. — 
A. Moo&B» Ee^, m the Cbwr. 

Counsellor 0'Conne];*l rose, andin a short^peeefa, 

frefaced the tesebitiops-— He sidd -that fljis question of 
Tnion vWsa tsonfessedly one atihe Hfst ittpfbftaot* find 
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aoagnitade. Sunk, indeed, in more than criminal apathy^ 
must that Irishman be, who could feel indifferent on 4he 
subject. It was a measure to the consideration of which 
we were called by every illumination of the understanding, 
and every feeling of the heart. There was, therefore, no 
necessity to apologize for introducing the discussion of the 
question amongst Irish men . But, before he brought forward 
any resolution, he craved permission to make a few obser* 
vations on the causes which produced the necessity of 
meeting as Catholics, as a separate and distinct body. In 
doing so, he thought he could clearly show, that they 
were justifiable in at length deviating from a resolution 
which tbey had heretofore formed. The enlightened mind 
of the Catholics had taught them the impolicy, the illi- 
berality, and the injustice of separating themselves on any 
occasion from the rest of the people of Ireland. The 
Catholics had heretofore resolved, and they had wisely 
resolved, never more to appear before the public as a distinct 
and separate body ; but they did not — they could not then 
foresee the unfortunately existing circumstances of this 
moment — ^they could not then foresee that they would ha 
reduced to ^he necessity either of submitting to the disgrace- 
ful imputation of approving of a measure as detestable to 
them as it was ruinous to tiheircountiy; or once again, and 
he trusted, for the last time, of coming forward as a distinct 

body. 

There was uo man present but was acquainted with the 
industry with which it was circulated — ^that the Catholics 
were favorable to the union. In vain did multitudes of 
that body, in different capacities, express their disappro- 
bation of the measure. In vain did they concur with 
others of their fellow subjects, in expressing their abhor- 
rence of it, as freemen or freeholders, electors of counties, 
or inhabitants of cities ; still the calumny was repeated ; it 
was printed in journal after journal, it was published in 
pamphlet after pamphlet, it was circulated with activi^ in 
private companies, it was boldly and loudly proclaimed in 
public assemblies. How this clamour was raised, and how 
it was supported, was manifest ; the motives of it were 
apparent 

In vain did the Catholics^ individually, endeavor to fo- 
aist tile tonent Their future efforts^ as individuals, would 
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%« eqaelly vaift and finiitless : tbey must then oppoie it 
•oUecUv^^; 

There was another reason why they should come for* 
tfraffd as a distmot cjass ; a reason which, he confessed, 
pade the gceatest kopnssion upon his feelings : not content 
with falsebr asserting, that the Catholics f&vpred the dis- 
tinction of Ireland — this, their disposed inclination, was at- 
tributed to the foulest motives : motives which were most 
fepugnaiit to their judgmentsy and most abhorrent to their 
hearts. It was said, that the Catholics were ready to sell 
^wir eoiintiy in a prne^ or ^at was still more d^raived, 
to abandon It, on aeoount of the unfortunate animosity, 
whieh the wretched temper of the times had produced ;-^ 
ean they fenrain silent under so horrible a calumny ? This 
cdumny sras Hung on the whole body ; it was inenmbent 
OB die whole body to come forward and contradict it ; — ^yes, 
they will^how evBry friend of Ireland, that the Catholtesr 
are inci^pable of selling their couatry $ they will loudly 
declare, that, if their emancipation was offered for their 
consent to the measurs, even were emancipation after the 
union a benefit, they would reject it with prompt indigaa- 
tton«— (This sentiment ;net with approbation.) Let us, said 
he, ^ew to Ireland, that we have nothing in view but her 
good— nothing in our hearts but the desire of mutual for- 

E'irenesB, mutual toleration, and mutual affectioB---in fine, 
t ever^^ man who feels with me, proclaim, that if the 
sMeroative wereofibted him of union, or the re-enactment 
of the penal code in all its pristine horrors, that he would. 
preisr, without hesitation, the latter, as the lesser and move 
•uiferable evil> That he would rather confide in thejustiee 
of hk bre^ren, the Protestants of Iroland, who have 
ahpeady. liberated him, Aan lay his country at the feet of 
foreigoeis-^(Tfais sentiment met with much, and -marked 
ap|IMbation.) Vf'Uh regard to the onion, so much had 
Men said, so much had been Written, on the sul^ect, that 
it'wasiniJMesibie thai any man should not, before now, 
bafaferraed an opinion on it He would not trespass on 
Ibeir attentbo in repeating argoments which they had al- 
ready heard, and topics which they had already .consi- 
«deted» But if there was any man present who coald be 
aa Car aeatally degraded, as to consent to the eactinetioD of 
Ibt liberty, tta eenititation, and efea the bbom of U^iiuii, 

3 ■ 
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be woQld call on bim sot to leave ibe diraeiien and manage-' 
luent of bis commerce and property to strangeray ovec 
wbom be could bave no control. 

Mr. O'Connell concladed by moving tbe reM^atione/ 
wbicb being seconded, passed unanimously. Tbe meeting 
then broke up. 



Mr. (now Lord) Grey*$ Speech against ike Union, 

** Twenty-seven counties bave petitioned against tbe me*' 
sure (tbe union). Tbe petition from the county of Dow* 
is signed by upwards of 17,000 respectable, independent 
men ; and all tbe otbers arein a similar proporttoo. Dabii» 
petitioned under tbe great seal of tbe ^y, and eacb of Uie 
corporations in it followed tbe example. Drogbeda peti-^ 
tiooed against tbe union, and almost every town in tbe 
kingdom in like manner testified its disapprobation. Tbosa 
in fovor of tbe measure, possessing great influence in tb# 
oountiy, obtained a few counter-petitions; yettbougbtbe 
petition from the county Down was signed by 17,000, tbe 
counter-petition was signed only by 415* Tbougb there 
were 707,000 who bad signed petitions .against tbe measure, 
the total number of those who declared themselves in fttvor 
of it, did not exceed 3,000« and many even of these only 
prayfid that tbe measure might be discussed. If the facts 
i state are true, and I challenge any man to falsify them, 
eould a nation in more direct terms express its disapproba-i 
tjon of a political measure than Ireland has of a legidative 
union with Great Britain? . In fact, the nation ii nearly 
unanimouF, and this great majority is composed, not ^ 
fanatics, bigots, or jacobins, but of, the moat rsspedaUe 

of every class in the community* ••«•.«• -.mp^ 

if the piirliament of Ireland was left to itself uotemiilad, 
uaa«(ea, uniDtimidated, it would, without hesitation* hav# 
/^eeted ib«i resolutions. Tber^ are ibcee hundred membeis 
in flJt: end one hundred and twenty of these. stfcaHOMslj 
oppose, the measure^ amongst whom were twe-tbirds of tbe 
4;ounty members, the representatives of tbe city, of PuUii^ 
and almost all the ^wns which it is prop08^iifaf#uld**ssiilj 
members to tbe imperial parliament: OnebfMd^d >pad 
Hxty-tyvoxQled iaf«ror<of the unioQ ; .of tb9s^'/9B#.hfi9^ 



iired aod lixieeo wer^ plaoemeo, some of ilieiii were . Ed» 

J;lifth ^nenb on the atafi; without a foot of ground Tn 
ieland» and completely dependant upon goFernmenl. • . « 

• Let US refleot upon the arts which have been used 

einoe the lestseasiona of the Irish parliament to pack a m&* 
jority in the house of commons. All persons holding olBdces 
ander government^ cTon the most intimate fiiends of the 
minister, if they hesitated to vote as directed, were stript 
of all their employments. Even this step was found in* 
effectual and other, arts were had recourse to, which, 
ihoun^h 1 cannot name in this place, all will easily conjee- 
4ui«. A. bill framed for preserviog the purity of parlia- 
ment was likewise abused, and no less than siz^y* three 
eeais were vacated, by their holders havUig received nomi- 
' ittl ofBcee. ••.••^.•••I can see no analogy between the 
eircumstances of the Scotch union and those which call 
for an union with Ireland. I admit that the opposiiioo 
made by the Soots,, in the reign of queen Anne, was not 
inferior to the indignation of the Irish at the'present day i 
But this is the only point of similarity between them. 
To an union between Scotland' and England there was no 
physical impediment;. the relative situatioa of the two 
countries is soch^ that the Idng himself can adminidter the 
executive government in both, and there b no occasion £or 
a separate establishment being Irept up in each. A com 
plete identification was practicable between the two coun* 
triesy and the same taxes, duties, &c. were imposed with- 
out difikulty over the whole island. Thesaose regulatiotts 
cannot possibly take place with regard to Ireland, in 
Ireland there is a separate national debt ; that of England 
is now become enormcios ; and it will be necessary that 
Iheie.will be nlvi^aya a separate council of state resident on 
the spot. Ireland can have no security that she will not 
iMopprossed, unless, she pays the very same taxes with 
Great Britain. I am fiaur from supposing that the British 
members will wantonly abuse their powers; but the pro* 
perty of a nation should not be left at the discretion of 
any men» who eie strangers, however just or generous he 
or they may be. It is impossible that men could so oooUy 
w, dispassionately consider a tax which does not afibct 
ifaeQsselves, as if they were immediately to pay it; hot 
MMre than one-sixth of the united parliament will be Irisk- 



tneo. We inloraUy take a pttaaare, vfhnk is eahmftoiii 
eircamstaacei, in briogiog olhen iato a coacbtion eqoallj 
deplorable: itii^ therefor^ to be apprehended, that we 
would not UDwiUingljr be instroinentiil in making the bur- 
tfienf of Ireland as heaivj as our own. • * • • • The example 
of Sootland, which some consider so conelusire in fiivorof 
an union with Ireland, will not, upon strict exammatSooi 

be found so very encouraging an instance.. • • • ^^^ 

The connexion between the union and tl^e prosperity of 
Scotland it is not very easy to disoover. It is a fact, that 
the trade of Scotland to many places, actoaiiy decayed 
after the union, and the linen trade in particular. Neidier 
is it fair in estimating the benefit of the union io compare 
the state of Scotland now with what it was at thebegiauinf 
of the last century, and to impute the difference solely to 
the union*. Scotland would have undoubtedly partaken of 
the general improvement, which almost every nation la 
Eu rope has since that period undergone. What would any 
man say, if the progress of America in wealth and riches 
since the establishment of its independence were to be as- 
cribed to the intimacy it formed wttli France, and its re- 
nunciation of English connexion ? Such an assertion 
would be stigmatised as a false and dangerous proposition. 
In truth, for a period of more> than forty years after Uie 
union, Scotland exhibited no prooSi of increased industry 
and of risiog wealth. Till after 1748^ there was no sen- 
sible advanoe of her commerce: several of her manufao* 
tures were not established till sixty years after the uniout 
and her pnncipal branch of. roanufecture^wasnotset up, I 
believe, until 1784. The abolitioo of the heritable juris* 
diction was the first great nieasu re that gai^ an impulscrto 
the spUjt of improvement' in Scotland. Sinoe that tim* 
the prosperity of Sootiend has been considerable, but oer^ 
tainly notao great as that of Ireland has been within th<» 

same' period. ••• I trust that the hninister will not 

be able, by undue means to triumph over the opposition of 
the. Irish peoplo. If an union were effected by each niettiB» 
ft iwould' mora than any tiling endanger -the sepamtion of 

the two kiikgdems * .The honorable gemleman ooa-* 

Iduded by a motion, ''that all proceedings on the. Iriel» 
union sheukl be suspended till the seotitaenti of the Irish 
people rcdpectSng that measure can be ascertained i'^ -^ Jlfr« 



(mow tarl) Grey' 9 Speech^ delivered ia April, 1800- 
f di^nd in the 3$th VqU ol the '< Parliamentary History,^' 
pp. 57 to 72. 

On the 7th of Febjraary, 1799. the present pcemier 
niade use of the. following lemarkable words in bis speeci^ 
on the iinioo : — 

«< Though you should be able, to caHry the measure, yet 
the people of Ireland would wait for an opportunity of 
recovering their rights^ which, they will say, were takea 

from them by force. • • An union of hearts, affec- 

^ons and interests, is the only oue that can increase the 
real strength of the empire.'^ 

' Extract fnm Mr. Currants Speech ^ October, 1812. 

** If any body desires to know what would be the con- 
sequence of a union with Great Britain^ I Vvill tell him. U 
would be — the emigration of every man of consequence 
from Ireland : it would be — the participation of British 
taxes without British trade; it would be — ^the extinction of 
the Irish name as a people ; we should become a wretched 
colony, perhaps leased out to a company of Jews, as was 
formerly in contemplation, and governed by a few tax-ga- 
therers and excisemen ; unless possibly you may add fifteen 
or twenty couple of Irish members, who might be found 
every session sleeping in their collars under the. manger of 
the British minister." ' 

Mr. CurraM'e S^eck* 

Mb. Cub&av proceeded te the fatal measure of the 
union, ** the last and moilal blow to the existence of Ire- 
jattd as a nation i and that consummation of our ruin — our 
own dissentians.— The whole history of mankind records 
no instance of any. hostile cabinet, perhaps of any even 
internal cabinet, actuated by the principles of honor, or 
ef shane. The Irish Catholic was therefore taught to be^ 
Iwve, that if he ttirrendered his country, he would cease 
tabfa a f lave. The Irish Protestant was cajoled into the 
bdiefthatif he concurred in the tcirrender, he would be 
^■oed on the neck of an hostile fisctlon^wretched dupe: 
Von night as well persuade the gaoler, that he Is less a 
prisoner than the captives he locks up, merely because he 
eames the. k»y of the prison in his pocket. By that reci- 
protal auitnoaity^ however, Ireland was 8tirrendered-~th0 
guilt of the surrender wit) most atrocious, the cooscquences 
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of the crime roost tremendous, tod exempkiy. Wo 
pntourseheg into a condition of the most unqualified ser* 
vitude — we Rold our country^ and we levied upon ounelvit 
ilie price of the purchase — we gave up the right of dis* 
posing of our properties — we yielded to a fereign legiisla* 
tare to decide, whether the fiunds necessary to their projects 
or their profligacy should he extracted from us, or lie fut* 
ntshed by themselves — the conseqaeoce has been, our 
scanty means have been squandered in her internal corrup* 
tion, profhsely as our best blood has been wasted in the 
madness of her aggressions, or the feeble folly of her re*, 
sistance — our debt has acoordindy been increased more 
than ten fold^tbe common comforts of life have been va* 
nishiog-^wc are sinking into bogg!ary — our . poor people^ 
luive been worried by cruel and uuprincipled prosecutions^ 
iotnd the instruments of our goveroment have almost been 
simplified into the tax-gatherer and hangman. At lengthy 
after this long night of sufiering, the morning star of oUr 
redemption cast its light upon us — the mist was dissolved,, 
and all men perceived that those whom tbey had been 
blindly attacking in the dark, were, in reality, their fellow 
j^uflTererB and their friends ; we have made a discovery of 
the grand principle in politics, that the tyrant is in every 
instance the creature of the slave— that he is a cowardly 
and a computing animal — and that, in every instance, he 
calculates between the expenditure to be made, and the 
advantage to be acquired. And I, tber^ore, do not hesi- 
tate to say, that if the wvetchi^ I^e of Man> that r«- 
Jugittm perxa^orvm, ])ad sense and spirit to see* the force 
of this truth, slie could not be enslaved by the whofo 
power of England; tlie oppressor, would see Ihat the ne* 
cessary expenditure in whips, and chaias, and gibbets,. 
would infinitely countervail th^ ultimate .valiie>ef the ac^ 
quisition; and it is owiag to the ignevaniBeot this uo^iies^ 
tionable truth, that so much of this agitated globe bas^ m 
^U ages, been crawled over by a Manx populalum* Thia 
very power, thus acquired by that detested unioa, hasbeei^ 
a miil-stone about the neck of England. From tbatlttac 
to this slu> has been flaring away in: *herjruinoua ami 
wasteful war— her allies no moiep-^her entouet mull^liedr 
— her friends reduced to laga — ^hetf people deprcMied and 
discontented— her aitisans redueed lo. the Ml ebb*, aad 
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ibrir dkoonftmiis nolhodiied iMf ihe^ miMrl tarrific emaa^ 
biiMitioo9*--iier laboms witbout empkymeol^-hef mBwrnf 
iSKtnvM without a mnheltf tho last. eBtaooe ki ibm 
North, to wfateli ftkeyoould fa«fa looked^ baiogiiioir: dMi 
agatMt them, and fflMtened by a bar that has beMi ndieofiis 
ia the flames of Moscow Bui tin (said he) is a picluw 
too heart^rsDdiog to dilatft upon; you eaonot bot kaow itr 
already, and I do not wish to anticipate the direiiil eoasay 
qiMDoes by which you aia too probably destined to fast it. 
further to the qaickr" 



Lordi^ Prottsi aguinwi tKe Legkkitive Vnimf^ 

'" l»<-*~ficcft«sey the measure reooBnDwded by our most, 
graeknis severe^ was a eomfkU ^and entire um^ h^ 
tw«en Great Britain and Ireland, to be founded upon e^ti' 
and liberal prin^^eSf we canooC help obserring, that thar 
terma proposed in tiiesaid bill, are. ineonsisteat with tbo^a 
princifileB, andare^ totally unequal; that Great BritaJn J» 
thereby to retain entire and undiBiinished her houses of 
lords and commeoB, and that two-filteentha ef the IriAi; 
peers are to be d^jraded and depmed of their- legislativoN 
tonctioDs^ and thattwo^hirds of the Irish house of coHi-. 
msaa aire to be struek off: such a proeeedi^g appears to «#! 
toti^y unequal, both in respect of nuinbers, and this muim: 
of £nittif^ the united partiaineat» and we cannot st^est) 
any reascm lor reducing the nuBciker of members^ in th«,.&jr. 
tish houses of parfiament, whose nianbers. 80> greatly eocr* 
ceed Aat of the members of ^e losh houses of parltavient;^* 

2«F*-^Becausey the measure reoommeuded by his majesty 
was a complete and entive unioa between Great Britoin an4 
Ireland, by whieh we onderstand «ich an unioa as . shoidd 
perfectiy identify the two nations, thirt they should beoone^; 
as one nation, and there should not exist any distinct unioi» 
betweei^ them. When we considej: the provision of the« 
said biU^ we find that although its professed object is X<y 
form a perfect union between tbem, it does not in any sort 
effect it Itmiteisthe legislatures, but does not identify 
the nations ; their iirterests will remain as distinct as th^ 
are at present : Ireland will continue to be govemad by ^ a 



weroy, ftmited by an Irndi privjr coddoii ; hgst purae, W* 
r«r4Mine8y her ezfModifiirasy ami her taxes,. wUi be aa dis^ 
tiii0t as tiief anOeat^fycieseDt' iraok dwse of Great Britaiii»^ 
erett H^ir infeardourae of tracb mutl be carried m^ asif . be^. 
tvreeii tiiro aeparate nalioiia, througb &e medium of reve- 
B«e officara. Suck dbtmctiieBaes of iatareat prore^ that they 
nqaira ae]ayate.pariiamentsy* reaideiit in each kbgdom* \a 
attind to them' ; that such union k only nominal, and that 
it does not efiieiet 6iat oampleU and entire union recom-^ 
mended by his majesty, but shows, that from (he circttm* 
atancea of the two nations, the same is totally impracti' 
cable. 

3. — Because, the adjustment of the numbers of the Irish 
members to be added to die two houses of the imperial par- 
liament has been determined upon without any official do- 
ciimeRts or otiier mitfientic informatbn having been laid be- 
fore parliament. That upon the onion with Scotland, suck 
pcoportion was adjusted by the commissioners appointed for 
Bi^;land and Scotland, upon an examination of their re* 
ipeotiv^ claims, who havk^ thereupcm agreed that the num- 
ber of commoners to be added to the ' EangliiAi commons, 
consisting of five hundred and thirteen, should ^ be added 
forty*five, on the part of Scotland, and the number of En- 
glish peen being then one hundred and eif^ty-five, they;, 
calcidated tiiat sixteen bore the same proportion to that 
mmiber, which Ibrty^fire bore to the English house of com- 
moBSy and therefore, determined upon that number of peers ; 
this calculation justified the propriety of such ad^tment, 
and we cannot conceive upon what principle (he number of 
Irish peers was reduced to thirty- two, when, according to 
the proportion aforesmd, it ought to have been fifity^threie. 
We must consider suck conduct as unjust in its principle, 
and wantonly casting a stigma on the Irish peerage, by de- 
priving twe0ty*one of their body of their just right of sitting- 
in- the imited parliameiit. 

4, — Because, that, however proper it may have been for 
the two parliaments to mark out the great outlines for form- 
ing an union' between Ike two nations, we think, that firoiir 
their situation in different Idngdomis, and the imprarticabjiity 
of commumcatton between them, they ieue ill-suited to tlie 
tHjustBoent of ms^tters which require detail. 



Tbsl-'te node «f jpnoeeediDg adopted by tiie greiit J6rd 
Somers upon the union with ScotiaiKl) of appointing' €fOk»L 
misBionere on behalf of each nation, is proved by expe- 
rience to have been well adapted to that purpose; That 
foch* cotomiBcienerBy having t^e means of procuring inftir^ 
mation, and communicating with each odier, were therebjr 
enabled to settle with propriety, and to the satisfaction of 
bolb nations, such natters as sheittkl be necessary to In) ed« 
jostsd between them. That instead of adopting that' wisi 
and * rational mode of proceeding, liie adjustment of the 
members to be added to the imperial parliament has been 
estftbKsfaed in pursuance of the mandate of iSkte British mi- 
nister, without laying before parliament any official doeui 
ment whatsoever \ or taking any step to procure informattoil 
coneontng ^e reiYectrveclatms of the two natione. 

5. — Because, by the original distribution of power 'bt^ 
tweenthe two houses of pariiament, it has been esllMisheil 
as a leading and fundamental principle of tiie constitutiOB^ 
^t- the commons should hold the purse of the nation, with* 
oat the interference of the peerage; notwithstanding WhWh^ 
and that the said bill declares, that Irish peerages shldl be 
ccmeideped as peerages of the united kingdom, it direct! 
that Irish peers shall be eligible as commoners^' to repte* 
sent any place hi Greet Britain, whereby the purse ^ the 
nation will be eventually put into the hands o^ the pee#4^'of 
the united kingdom, uader the description lof Irish peers^ 
in direct de6ance of the aforesaid principle. That it is evl» 
dent that such innovation was inh^oduced by the ministerlbi^ 
the purpose of preventing the opposition which the measUi^ 
might receive from such iFish peers as were mmnbers of 
the British house of commons -; which ie clearly evinced .by 
their not bebg made eligible for any pbiee in Ireland firom 
whence they derive their honors. That by the ptiovision itt 
the b91 for a oonstant creation of peers for Ireland, the Irisk 
peerage is to be kept up for ever, thereby perpetuating i^ 
degrading distinction by which thelriih peerage is^to coii* 
linue stripped of all paHiaraeatary fuactioae. That thtf 
perpetuity of sueh distinctions Woim haVe been avoided,* W, 
providing that no Irish peer should hereafter be ereatedj 
(which IS the ^ase of Scots peers,) And that whenever ho-" 
Irish peers shall be reduced to the number of tw^ity-^ghi^ 
t|iey diould be declared ^eers of the united empiroi eqtiallj' 
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wiA Ibe 9ritMi> finom #lii(4i time all taatiOMOi 
between tkirai ^oiild eeftse. 

6» — Because, wfa^n w^ advert to the corrupt and uneon^ 
•tUiitiooal languai^ held out by the minUter to vach mem- 
becB 09 daimed property in borotighay intiniattiig to thetn^ 
tbii they ehould be considered as their private propcfrty^ 
and should be purchased as such, and the pHce paid out of 
the public purse, such ko^s^e appears to us to amoiinl 
le a proposal to buy the Irish parliament for goreAimeot^ 
and makes the union a measure of bargain and tale betwieeo 
the minister and the individual. 

. 7.-^Becauee, wheb we compare the relative abilities of 
Qi^at Britain and treland, we find the contributioB to be 
paid by the two kingdoms, to the expences of the united 
empire, .moet ijme<|ually adjusted, and that the share of 
ti«m seventeenths fixed upon ajs the proportion to be paid 
by Iiebnd> i» &r beyond what her roources will enable 
^io:di8cbaig!i?. Should Ireland undertake to pay more 
tiian. she will be able to answer, the act will be irrevocable, 
and the necessaiy consequence will bo a gradual diminu^oa 
ef h^ capital, the decline of her trade, a feilore in the 
prodone of her tates^ and finally her total bankruptcy. 
SbouU Ireland fall, Great Britain must necessarily be in- 
volved in her ruin, and we will have to lament that our 
CI and gleriof(8 empire will be brought to the brink of 
notion, by the dangerous and visionary speculation of 
substituting a new system of governraeat for Ireland^ in the 
place of that oonstrtution, which she has experienced to be 
the firmest security for the preservation of her liberties^ 
Wq thi^ it proper to .observe, that if the ministers had 
any plausible grounds whereupon they have calculated the 
said proportion, they have not deigned to lay them before 
pai^liament,. npr Mve the usual, and established i^rmspf 
{preceding to investigate matters of intricate and extended 
eaiottlations been referred to, by afqpointing committees for 
their examination^ neither have commissioners been ap- 
pOlnM* Ps was done upon the union with Scotland. Had 
the. nnnister applied, his attention to that very necessary 
inquiry^ of ascertaining the relative ability of the two na* 
tions, vhe wcHild have compared the balance which Great 
Britain has in her favor, from her trade with all the world, 
ynounting to ,14,800,000/. with that of Ireland upon the whole of 
her trade, amounting to 509,312/. bearing a proportion to each other 
•f about 39 to he would have examined into the amount of reve- 
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iiti%, out of which ^e Mid proportions must B«l«iyiy be paid, iim«« 
]y, the ph>duee of the permanent turoe of each nation, which hip 
would have found to have produced in Great Britain, in the year 
ending the 5th of Jan. 1799, the anm of 96,000,00(W« and the penna« 
nent taxee of Irdand in the correepondiliig year did not exceed 
2,<NM^O00/. bearing a proportion to each otiier of about 13 to 1 . He 
would have been infonned that the only influx of money into Irelaiid 
which can be discovered, is the said balance of her trade of 500>900/; 
and then she remits to Great Britidn ammally 734,7^3/. a sum ez« 
ceeding by upwards of 315,000/. the amoiutt of sndi bahmce* That 
the remittances to her absentees (as stated by Mr. Pitt) amoubt So 
•ne Ailliou, bat are oemputed really to aafumnt to double that sum; 
and must necessarily gpMatty. increase should an union take placej 
such drains exhausting in a great degree the resomroes of this itngdons, 
and adding to the opulence of Great Britain. The fiMnli^ with 
which large sums of money have lately been ndsed in Great Britain, 
eoaaMred with the unsuccessful attempt to raise so small a sum itf 
this Itngdom' as one million and a half, would have affivded to hink 
the strMigast pnoi of the opulence of tfate one* und the poverty of the 
otiter. From the Irish mis&ster's own statement he has computed 
tiiat the sum fov which this Idngdom ehall be called upon annually ia 
time of war, as her dontrrbution, wiU amount to 4,493,680/. but has 
not attempted to poiivt out the metas by which she can raise stf 
enormous a sum. When tlve minister shalllmd that the eircumitaaeei 
•f Ireland are such as have bete* herein stated, and slndl recollect 
that this new project 1ms been suggested by him, and foreed upjon tMl 
nation, he will feel tlie immense responsibility which Mis upon hlni 
for the disastrous conse^ences which it may produoe, not only upon 
tlus kingdpm, but upon the whole empire-A«he»wi]l'be alarmed at the 
discontents which an imposition of tncee beyond the abilities of the 
])eople to pay must prodace, and the fatal consequences thatthey ma^ 
occasion. ? : 

8.-^BecaiiPe, the transfer oC our^ Legislatnne to another kingdom 
will deprive us of the only security we have fertheei^ymentof our 
liberties, and being against the sense of tiye people, amounts to a 
gross breach of trusty and we consider the substitute Ibr bur constitu* 
tioR, namely, tiie return of persons to the united parliament, as de* 
hisivse, amounting indeed to an aisknowledgment of the-ueeessity of 
represeatatfoQ, but in no sort supplying it, iaasmnch as the* 33 Peert 
and the lOdt Commoberswill l^e mergedau the vast dispropoftioii of 
British members, whdwill in iictbe the Lrgistators of Iieland; and 
when we considerthat all the establishments' of the two aepartitego»> 
vemmeuts are to wmtiniie, wliiph must add to the influence of iQie 
minister bvsr the cooduot of parliameiitt and advert to his* power im 
the return of Irish members to parliament,- we eboceive that 'SUok 
portion is more likely toovertani the constitution of Great Britaid, 
than to preserve our oWn. .'•'•! 

9.— liecaus^ sse consider the intended onion a direct .bieach «f 
trust, not only by the. parliament siltik the people, .imt byth»Darli»> 
ment of Great Britlun with thSt of Irelimd,' inasmuch' aa.the tenor 
and purport of the settleroeaYof 1783, did intentionaltyand exp#a8S% 
exclude* 4he re-bgitatimi of ronlktitutional questions between the t^ 
fouiiSrieiv aidrdM eattMlih the)Sxclusive legislative authority 4iti\ib 
{ilsb parliaiBeii|» «lih^tthb.iBDerference of any othfo. .'^Vhn^-tlie 
breach of such a Bolemnt«OMtsact, founded oq tbsqi^eliialaftwtedrfs 
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•i ^Mt catadrf, iaidk»j^ability atthUtiiaeto ii<|th8taikd Uie dan^ 
mcttvc <le0lgB of tbe MisMler, must tend |e destroy the fiitare 
harmony of faotth, by forming a prooedent, and genesating a principle 
of mutual enoroaehment^ in tUnes of mutuid difficulties* 

1^,^ Because, when we<«nsider the weakness of this kingdom 
at the time that the measave was brous^t forward, and her inabi- 
litf to withstand the destroctive designs of the minister, and coople 
to thS'act itself, the means that have been employed to accom- 
f^h it, such as the abuse of tiie Place bill, for the purpose of 
■MMlelling the parliament; the appointment of sherifls to prevent 
ciranty meetings ; the dismissal of the old steadfast friends of coa- 
fti(nt£>nal government, lor their adherence to the constitntion, and 
thetetnmof persons into parliament, who had neither connection 
orstake in this country, and were therefore selected to decide upon 
ker fate ; when ve consider the armed foi ce of tlie minister, added 
tO'Ua power and piactkes of corruption, when, we couple &ese 
tilings together, we ake warranted to say, that the basest means 
have been used to accomplish this great innovation, and that the 
tnoaaure of union tends to dishonor the ancient peerage for ever, 
le disqualify both houses of- parliament, and sul^ugate the people 
•f Ireland for ever. Sach eirconstaeces, we apprehend, will be 
leeollected with Abhorrence, and will create jealousy between the 
two nations, in the place of that harmony which for so many cen^ 
Ittffles has been the cement of their union. 
. 11.— Because th<^ argument made nee of in favor ef the ttnk>n» 
Monely, that the sense of the people ef Ireland is in its favor, we 
know te be natnie $ and as the ministers have declared, that they 
would not press the measttre against the sense of tlie people, and 
M they have prononneed, and nnder all diAcuitiea, their judgment 
•gailMtit,.wehave^ (together with the sense of the country, the 
ukthoiity. of the uMaister,. to enter our protest against the pro- 
jiect of union, against the yoke which it imposes, the dishoner 
wiiicb it inflicts, the disqaaliBcatien paas^ upon the peerage, the 
ttigma thet«l»y branded on tlie realm, thedlsproportionale principle 
oCespenoeit intraduoes, the means employed te efl&ct it, the dis- 
cottlenti it ban ezcked and must continue to excite ; against ait 
those, and tiie fatal consequences they may prod«ce, we have en- 
dbeai^ored to interpose eur eotes, and fsUiBg, we transmit to after 
Hmes oar Bames in solemn protest on behalf of tiie parliamentary 
eoMtilntionof this realm, the liberty which it secured, the trade 
Xrifcich it protected, tlie connexion which it [preserved, and the 
epnstittttioa which it supplied and fertilled. 
• TUa wefiBel ourselves called upen to do in aupport of our dm* 
^feelers, our hooer, and whatever is left to ub worthy te be tuM- 
/milted to our posterity. 
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THE RESOLUTIONS 

COiVORATIONB AOAIK&T THE UNION. 

GUILD OF MERCHANTS. 

On Monday the 14th day of January, 1799, being 
))ublic Quarter«Day> the foUowing .Resolutions were unani- 
mously agreed to, at a meeting of the Holy Trinity Guild 
of Merchants, . Pubjia :^^ 

JResqlvedi That the commerce, of Ireland has encreased, 
and her manufacturee impro7ed» beyond ezanople, since the 
indepoadence of this kingdooi was reatcgred by the exertions 
of our cpuntrypien in 1782. 

JResolvectt Tl^at juibinitting the commerce and manufac- 
tures of this country to the control of a parliament, exer- 
cising its ^ot^fiia 9xclusi?e]y in Great Britain^ must b^ 
^kUn^ustiv^ to the prosperity of Ireland^ 

Hietofvedt That highly sensible of the reciprocal benefit 
to both .countri|)a fcc^n an . intimate and friendly cqnnexion 
with Great fiiitaia» we deprecate the measure of an in- 
corporating legislative Union, as pregnant with danger to 
that w^ioh at pr^s^nt subsistSi by creating and increasing 
jealousies, morale political^ and commercid. 

JResalvedf That a parliament in which the lords and 
commons are resident in this kingdom, is the best calculated 
to apply such measures as may fh>m time to time be neces- 
sary for the exigencies of the state. 

RB9ok>edf That4iie measure of an iocovpai&tAilegaslative 
Union with Great iBritain would not be a modificatkn, but 
a tubversion af^cur c(m$tUuiianf which it is Bd in thii power 



992 repealer's maitual. 

Betohedf That whoever shall propose and support sneli 
measure, is, in our opinion, an enemy to this country, to 
our connexion with Great Britain, and to the constitution 
which we have sworn to maintain. 

Eetolvedf That these Resolutions he transmitted to our 
worthy Representatives in parliament, as an instruction to 
them to oppose with their utmost power, every attempt for 
the adoption of so baneful a measure. 

WILLIAM LINDSAY,! m..*-* 
ROBERT POWELL, J ^««»^* 

JOHN DICfeENSON,) ^r^^. 
WILLIAM WALSH, J ^«'«*«'- 



GRAND JURY ROOM, 

ISbnainhamf 19M January , 1799. — ^We, the Quarter* 
Sessions Grand Jury for the County of Dublin, have 
unanimously agreed to the following Resolutions :— 

Sesolvedf That forming a part of the people, and fully 
sensible of the higli trust reposed in us by the constitution 
of our country, we should feel ourselves wanting in duty, 
if we did not (in concert with our fellow-subjects) express 
our marked disapprobation of a union with Great Britain. 

Resolved^ That any attempt to deprive us of our Legis- 
lature, is a violation of that constitution which we Kwve 
sworn to defend, under which this country has prospered, 
and to which we are indebted for eVery thing that is valuable 
in life. 

Besolted, That We will not sacrifice our dearest rights 
to the fallacious appearance of commercial advantages ; or 
consent to give up out independence as a nation, to sink 
into the state of a dependent province. x 

Thomas Ashworth, Foreman, 



James Wilson, 
G. Ball, 

Richard Wilson, 
Daniel Crosby,^ 



Christopher Eadesi 
Arthur O'Neilli 
G. Sleatof j 
W. OuItOQ Prossor. 
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HOSIERS' HALL. 

At a Post- Assembly of the Corpointion of Homers, or -^ 
Chiild of St. George, held pursuaiit to reqaisition, on 
Monday the %U% January^ 1799, the following Resolutions 
were ttnanimously agreed to :— > 

^ Ileiohi>edy That the national will is alone competent to 
diapoae of a national question, and that the man whose 
representative powers are limited in duration, cannot decide 
on the constituent interests for ever. 

Raoivedy That the parliament of Ireland is controlled 
by the constitution of Ireland, and that any of its acts net 
acknowledging this restraint, are not binding on the Irish 
people. 

Ruohedy That no union can or should subsist between 
Great Britain and Ireland, but that of two independent 
nations; and that, should the bond of subjection supersede 
that of friendship and equality, resistance will be the first 
legal and pubKc virtue left for the people to exercise. ** 

Mesolvedy That a legislative incorporation of Great 
Britain and Ireland would be destructive of our trade, and 
aubversive of our constitution, and should therefore be 
resisted. 

RemUvedf That the independence of Ireland, obtained 
by the talents and virtue of a Grattan in 17B2, should be 
supported at every hazard, by the people of Ireland, in 
1799 ; and that they should bold their lives only by the 
same tenure that they hold their liberties. 

Jteiolvedf That if the indignation and horror which we 
IM at an attempt on our liberties, could admit of increase 
from any auxiliary circumstances, it would be from the base 
treachery which accompanies that attempt, in making the 
partial treasons of this country a pretext for wresting from 
its loyal inhabitants that constitution for which they fought 
and bled ; and that seeing England assume the character of 
an enemy when we are weak, she instructs us in the proper 
estimation of her friendship, and in the proper use of our 
own strength. 

Eesolved, That any man who shall prove instrumental 
to the measure of an Union, will be an enemy to his king^ 
the people of Ireland, and the interests of the empire ; and 
that in proportion as he is high in rank and station, he will 
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be wicked in principle, and .thould be be)d base and c<»b* 
lemptible in the estimation of erery bonest man. 

Muohed, That aa we deny tbe -power of ovr repre- 
•entatiyea in parliament to entertain the queetion of an 
Unions we will' not give tbem any inatructioaa en tbe aub* 
ject ; and finally, we resolve that' erery speciee of pow«r, 
net recognised by the gjeneial will, is an asuipatton and 
tyranny, which a people- are justified in shaking off when* 
erer an.opportuni^ to that effectr shall pmsent itself. 

RICHARD DOUGL/kBS^ Matter. 

THOMAS M'KENNY, 1 ixr ^ . 
WILLFANT THOMPSON,/ '^««'««- 

ROGER GOWER, Clerk of the Guild. 
CORPORATION OF BUTCHERS. 

lUhJtmuar^ 1800.— *At a numerous meeting of the 
Corporation of Butehers, beings Quartern-Day^ the following 
Resolutions were unanimojisly agreed to : 

JReeokfed^ That it is the undoubted rights pridi^ and 
interest of » free nation to legislate for itself. 

JReeolved, That we hold in the utmost detestation the 
mean, conrupt, and unconstitutional* artificea used by 
incendianes, to take from us that, right which has been 
established for so many centuries. 

JReeahedy That our dril liberty and national prosperity 
entirely depend on the independence of an Irish parlia-* 
mei|t> as it now- stands, and that a l^slati^e Union with 
Great Britain would be degrading, and, we conceive, 
deatructiye of our glorious constitution, and tbe acquisitions 
so yirtuously obtained in the year 1782. 
' Metohedy That the annihilation of our parliament 'W^Mild 
shootly become a sure means of oppression, and take from 
us our birthHright, and leave us at the mercy of Great 
Britain, already so, jealous of our rising prosperity, and 
drain thisceuatFy of its nobility, gentry,* and wealth. 

Resolved^ That we are bound by the most sacred ties of 
duSy U^ the -nation) 'oun s^TereigU], and ofispring, tbua to 
declare our ahhoirsoceof a measure so fought with mis'* 
bhief- and ruin to thi» country,. 

JAMES mKNOTT, Ckrh^ ^fike€nad. . 
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CORPORATION OF JOINERS. 

I4ll January^ 1600« — Resolved unanimoiuly, Tbat in 
our opinion the rerival of the subject of a legislative Union 
will be prodnetiire of consequences that may tend to disturb 
the peace and harmony which now appears amongst all' 
his Majesty's subjeicts, amongst whom for loyalty and seal 
this Corporation has ever been noticed. 
- Resoivedy That with heart-felt satisfaction we rotum^our 
thanks to that honorable majority who before prevented* 
by their virtue, that disgraceful calamity which would have 
fallen upon this country by that intended Union ; and we trust 
they will continue with that steadiness and ability to resist 
such a measure taking place, as we feel that should such a 
disgrace be brought on this country by any set of men^ tbey 
would disfranchise us of our birth-right as freemen, which 
on our admittance as such, we had sworn with a solemn 
oath* to support. 

STEPHEN COX, M€Mer. 

JOHN DAVIS, I w ^ 

JOHN WM. CARROLL,! '^^'^^• 

PHILIP L'MAISTRE, Clerk of the Guild. 

HOSIERS' HALL. 
Gratitude to Parliamentary Virtue, 

AT-a .Post-HaJKof the Corporation of Hosiers or Guild 
of St. George, held pursuant to requisition, on Monday^ 
28th January, 1799, the following resolutions were unani- 
mo,nsly agreed toi 

Resqhedy ThaA we have viewed with admiration, the 
reoent parliamentary contest in which the independence of 
Ireland was to . have been the victim of the prize, and in 
.which a proud d^fi^at grew to ai^ honorable and glorious 
triumph ; the names and services of the virtuous one 
hundred^ and - eleven Irish commoners, who on the 25th 
January, 1799, saved their country, we will treasure in the 
pantheon of our hearts, and bequeath the sacred deposit 
of gratitude and veneration to our children's children. 

fie$olved^ [that the Right Honble. John Foster, speaker 
of the house of commons, Stands pre-eminently entitled to 
the national gratitude, for the manly, honest, and seasonable 

2 » 2. . 
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deelarattoA df^ tifs Mkivneo^i aiAl the 'ikiipolrtant hiflttence 
timt'decIacaliQit>«ljai.iial««ti«d' ta tlMi hkp^ dociiio^of a 
gm* AiitioiiiO'lqubalioii.. 

Rstdv^ Tha« Ui« d^n&deace of afirae people isaibso- 
liitelf naoouavf .la ike-Mikitarjir ope^alMiM of « free govem- 
liiesi, ' and dUit idrheterthib- coAfiduMe je - wioliog^. obedience 
18 grieToua and power inaecure* 

JterfMrf, That faii MajeMy*« niiii8ler» i« this coiuitry» 
bytbeir vocent ttltaok on^-ttie indepciddeAea aad' eataUiabed 
eoiniitiltiov of Ireland^ ha^e e^mdly manifeated their jgno- 
fsneeylhtoincapa^ity^ andtbeir-wickedneaa; (battb^bave 
Ibat thtf leottfidenea of iha people- of Ireland, (if indeed 
tfaeytwerbad h,) tbat they do net deserFo that of tbeis 
eov^reiguy and thatitttmst be-iajarioua to. the intereata of 
the cfowBy-nnd} tboae of the'eiibyecti that tbey ahoidd con- 
tinue to'cxereiae •pewer which they iiave ao abuaed, 

JResohedf That what has failed to have been effected by 
the iMttUed forkna of law» May again be hazarded in utter 
contempt of the law both ia form and spirit ; we, therefore, 
recommend ' to the Ttrtuotia •membera of the commons 
house of parliament, not to suffer that patriotic Tigilanee» 
which has been aroused by an imminent danger, to slumber 
when they think that danger vrerted, but let its activity 
perpetuate its effects | let the- country gentlemen of Ireland, 
ibrm such strong alliance with the people of Ireland, that 
no minister, np agent of an hostile and foreign policy, 
shall again attempt th^ liberties of'tfii^ country, Or insult 
tiie le^isUturd by. i^e^klng to make it' the labtrninent of 
treason. 

Resolved^ That we now feel coi|Wnced' of ;that ihii^thm 
policy which set die' Protesfant' and CtOhoUe cf Irekmd 
against each other^Jbt'ihe (xutiet'^n^fugathift of hiM to a 
foreign controlf ana ^ie invite Irishmen of ^rerf descrip- 
tion, to a cordial oblivioh of all pAst dhOftirenoes, as the 
only means of saving thbir c-ountry fibm those chains, wiA 
which the British minister lias iiTowed it trill b^* Ae giteait 
object of his remaining life to load her. 

R, DbtJGLAiSS, Master. 

T.M^KBNNY, ) ^j,^,^^ 
, W.M.,BARDIN,j ^^''''''^^ 

Pro, Tern* 
R, GaWER, Clerk of the Guild. 



CORPORATIOK OF BRICKLAYERS AND 

PLAISTERERS. 



.1 



nmf^hg, tbe ft»U6WBg A^diiett was tmkiiiiiitfuily agreed 



upon \ — 



■ * 



lb >am mgVt MonomUe JUbi jRoitir; Speaker in the 
House of Cmmmme of Ireland, 

Sir, 

♦ 

It is now three year9 ^ince we graced the roll of 
our Corporation by inserting your venerated name. 

Essentia] and exalted services to our country extorted 
from us , that humble tribute of our gratitude. 

We look back with pride and exultation on this ac- 
knowlod|^^ent to a man, who having distinguished himself 
by so n^ny exertions in the service of his country, has 
crowned, his political life by an. effort to save it. 

We know, it is needless to .entreat your perseverance, 
and .only li^ewli we have no further testimony to'bestbw. 
Accept tbeu quV warmaslj thanks for the uninterrupted 
qa^e^r <^f disinterested patriotism with which you have 
dignified your liame, and rendered Ireland illustrious. 

JAMEiSr LYNAM, ilfdj« (^/w tem.V 

: I'HOMAS CARPENTER;]; j«- • _. 
UMES BUTLER, ^h^<^t(m* 

i...-t; . SigMnA by Qxdeiv .♦ 

THOMAS DOWLViQr -C^kef (he GuM 

Thf. Cqrppration. having waited. pn him with the fore- 
going a4()!fe«i9*i,bp )vM. ple9se4 ^j^etyrn them the following 

anawer;.- .<; , ,..,,. .,/ 

• r:-. .„ir ' ^Wir ' apptrfbtnteif of ny oondmst h 
veiy "flattering; accept my moBrgrateM'^tanln, and believe 
me to be 

Your very faithful aiid obedient servant, 

. .• • \' : JOHN FOSTJER. 

16A, 180<K 
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GUILD OP MERCHANTS. 

At a full Hall of the Mastersy Wardens, and Brethren 
of the Corporation of Merchants, or Gnild of the Holy 
Trinity, Dublin, held at the Exhibition House in WiUiam- 
street, on Wednesday the 15th day of Jcakuary, 1809# 
being an adjoamment of Christmas Quarter-day, 

The foiiewtng Resolutions were unanimously agreed to : . 

Eeaolvedy That it is the opinion of this Corporation, 
that it is now necessary to make an explicit and unequivocal 
declaration of our sentiments against the measure of an 
incoi-porate Union of Ireland with Great Britain, and to. 
publish them through the kingdom. 

Resolved^ That we behold with sorrow and indignatioui 
the re rival of a question already condemned by the par- 
liament and people of Ireland. 

Resolvedy That we deny in the most solemn and decided 
manner, the competence of Parliament to duxngt outt 
eonstiMion. We reposed a trust in our representatives 
which they can surrender to none but us. We reposed it 
for a limited time, and have ever considered its duties 
bounded by the constitution : — our representatives may act 
within the pale of that constitution — ^no pow^r on earth 
has a right to destroy it* 

Resolved^ That the measure d a legislative Union, is 
fraught with every had consequence to the liberties, peace, 
and prosperity of our country ; nor are its naischiefii more 
dreadful in any point of view, than that by which it tends 
to endanger the happy connexion at present subsisting 
betw^n these countries.. 

Besolvedy That we look with horror and disgust at the 
arts practiced with unblushing efirontery, tc^ defraud us of 
a constitution which was acquired 'by so nuCh virtue, and 
maintained with so much glory. We cannot think that « 
measure supported by the annihilation of all honourable 
ibeling, and propped up by the most audacious traffics, 
can be either useftU or permanent. It is to us equal, 
whether it be the result of fraud or force ; in either case it 
is tyranny^ and tyranny never had in any country, or in any 
age, a righteous claim to submission. 

Reiolvedf That f^e have seen with joy and satisfiKtion 
the manly declaration of our CaAdiic i^eUoMhdiiafms, and 
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we agree witli.theiii in tlnnkingy tbat nefebing^ can preeerre 
and aupporft oul^ ooilatitutieo, but. tiie oovdial co-opemdoB 
of ail seeta in its defence. 

JRucdvedf That ous eweere aad grateiul tfaanka are justly 
dae» and ace hereby^ giren. to John Ctattdiua Beratlbrd, Eeqi^ 
and the Right HonooaUe George Ogfo^ovr-repreaentaiivaa 
tn^ parliament, for thetrmanly luul decided opposition tb<« 
maaaine so odious to* their ootf^titnenta. 

Rmdved^ That mu sincece thank*, be. vetunied to am 
worthy' senior maatek*!. Robert PoweU, Es^» for his ready 
compliance with th» wishes, of the hcethren in calling thia 
Hall^ and for hb vevy proper oolldnct in the chair. 

Resolved'f Thai the aiboT<e resolutioBS be sfgoed by our 
clerk. And pruhlished. 

Signedy by aider of the Corporation, 

HMOTHY ALLEN, Ckrk of tke GmbL 

CORPORATION OF SMITHS. 

PMia Qm»U9t-day^-^mM a nuiaerotia aoeeting of the 
Corpomdon of Smiths, or the Gwld of Saint Loy, Dublio» 
hekloii \^ik Janutary^ 180(H. George Payne, Masteiv in the 
Chair>. the follomog Addness was unantmously voted to J* 
C« Be'resford Esq., and Right Hon. G^oige Ogle* Repvesen- 
taiive$.in pariiament, Aw the city of Dublin ;-r- 

The Tirtuous; and constitutiidnal decisioa of the House 
of Commona of- Ireland on the nomentous c^stifiMi of its 
own existence, in which you, geatlemea^ ibare bfitoe an 
hoaliusahle shares* shoukl Iteve preveated us h4im troubling 
you » second time with our sentiments on this reprobate 
aoeaaure of tbe Union; bun it seeata this high authority" 
is disregarded, and parliament is once more to be lenkpted 
to an act of suicide: W» am eobfidMt thaa.that August 
body wtii tbenseli?es, ▼indicate- their ptiriieges^ and their'duA 
teapeet :--«'the raghta of their conafeituenta are- iaalSenahIe» 
' Tiie nature df the question is still the seoae; it has inr 
deed acquired additional character from the inflteeni6iB, the 
intimifhitioDy and tlie'corruptionf whieb hare been laboured 
to impose it upon our credulity ; against those nroceedinga 
we protest^ aa we do against the ndieulous and superficiat 
expedient of publisUDg liato. of soiiie. hundred dmusanda 
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Bftmes in puny snpport of a paricidtl and uMtmry ad ef 
violence, whidi would for ever extinguMh the rights and all 
the earthly interests of millions, and of millions yet unborn. 
We will stand on our constitution to a resident and dis- 
tinct legislature for everl it is undeniable that no country 
can be gOTemed by a foreign power, but at the sole discretion 
and for the sole interest of tiie goTemors x we will neither 
receire reTolutions from France, nor revolntionary nor 
ephemer^ systems of government from England. Of our 
grioTances we are fully senmUe, and while we have it in our 
power to address ourselves directly to the duty of our iaith- 
ful representatives, we shall not despair of redress ; but we 
should abandon all hope of national improvement for ever, 
if thrown upon the foreign mercy of a foreign legislature. 

Signed by order, 

MATTHEW WALSH, CkfH tf Oe GmU. 



WEAVERS' HALL. 

Z>M&/m, Jamumy 81^, 1800.— At a numerous meeting 
of the Msster Manufocturers in the Woollen, Cotton, Silk, 
uid mixed branches^ pursuant to public notice, Thomas 
Abbott, Esq. Master of the Corporation, in the Chair, 

The following resolutions passed unanimously :-— 

Resolved^ 1<I, That previous to the year 1782, whye the 
parliament of Great Britain assumed a control over the 
parliament of this country, our manufactures were in a 
languishing and decayed state. 

trndfyy That since that period, having had the benefit of 
enjoying the parental care and solicitude of a reudent 
parliament, the manufoctures of Irdand liave increased in a 
rapid manner. 

8fit%, That we behold with anxious concern any attempt 
made to deprive us of that parliament, and submit the re- 
gulation of our manufactures to the parliament of another 
. oouatry, under whose partial influence they had been nearly 
annihilated. 

4Myi That an humble address be prsaented to par^ 
Jiament, expressive of our gratitude for the unremitting pro* 
^Motion we have experienieed from them, and praying that 
4iey will not veKaquish or tiaasfer to a rival country the 
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goardiaiwhlp of the ttibMihctiires of Irataad^ oo wMdi oar 
oomfortB^ n^Yf ^^^ existence of so nmnj tboiuands depend. 
Sikl^f That the following gentlemen^ with the chairmaoi 
and eeca^tary, be appointed a comntttee to forward aA 
addrem to parliament^ viz. :— 

Mr. John Orr^ I Mr. John Millikeo, 
Mr. C. Duffy, Mr. Thomas Parker, 

Mr. Richard Power> 1 Mr. Jacob Geoghegan, 
Mr. J. T. Sinnetty Thomas Smidi, See. 



GUILD OF ST. LUItE. 

January, 33r</, 1800 — At a full Hall of the Mnteri 
Wardens, and Brethren of the Corporation of Cutlers, 
Paper-Stainers, and Stationers, cooToned by requisition, 
held in Capel«ptreet, on Tliursday the 23TdJanuaryf 1800, 
The following resolutions were unanimously i^reed to:— 
JRemAvedj That we again feel it necessary to express oiu* 
sentiments against the measure of an incorporate union of 
Ireland with Great Britain. 

Beeolvedf That as a free and independent corporatkni df 
^e city of Dublin, we behold with abhorrenee and detesta- 
tion the Tile attempt which is made, by erery species of 
corruption, to deprire us of our glorious constitution, our 
birth-rights, and our liberties, whieh we are bound by our 
oaths to defend. 

Reaohed, That we will co-operate with our fellow- 
citizens and countrymen in every legal measure that can 
tend to preserve our Constitution and properties; and as we 
talue them more than life, and are convinced that no power 
on earth is justifiable in depriving us of our rights, so we 
are determined to use every exwtion to hand them down to 
poeteriiy unimpaired. 

Be$olve\Aj That we feel great pleasure in seeing our 
Catholic fellowH;itizens cbme forward at this momentous 
poriod ; and we agree with them that a cordial co-operation 
of all sects will tend to the salvation of our country. 

Resolved, That our sincere thanks are due^ and are hereby 
givten to the Right Honorable John Foster, speaker in the 
house of Commons^ to Our city representatives, and the other 
vhrtttous membenr who opposed a legislative Union, 



.TIla«Ma*er Jlanng left iIm obais^tbe foUolvuig MsAi^ii^ 
W9^ miaiucnoiMljr agreed : to^: 

Seiohedt Tlmt the iha&ks of this corpenkliQii be given 
to our werthjr miwteiv Mc Williiua Hubteri^for Us readiness 
is cooveniBg this meeting. 

Signed by order, 

GEORGE MILLS, Clerk tf the GuOd. 
COOPERS* GUILIX 

January 27/A, 1800.^>^At ft meeting of the Corporation 
of Coopers, or Guild tof St. Patrick, bdd at their Hall in 
Abbey-street, on Monday the 21ihJamuiry, 1800^ pursuant 
to adjournment, fbr the purpose of taking into consideration 
«be measure of a tegislsftive TJnion With Great Britain. 

The M^rchants^ resoratioBs of the I5tli day of January, 
tQOO, b)Bing read :*^ 

Eki^i^ xtiMtAmttwAf^ Thflit ire higUy appnrre of, 'and 
adopt them as our own.- 

MdBMhed ktn^nimbusly^ Tb«t oar gratefbl acfeiowfedg^ 
ments are due, and are hereby sineerely -giv^n to oin* 
faithful 'teipre^enttttives, John Claudias Beresford, Esquire, 
and the 'Right Hoaorajble George Og)e; likewise to those 
mhi^r ririuoUs ^Hd p^ttidtic meuHle^s of the senate who 
nobty ;6t^pped 'ibrWard to support the honor -of the Irish 
nation, 'by th6ir firm determination to'preserire that eon- 
stitution, which we have all sworn inviolably to maintidn ; 
nor can 'We dbubt of sneee^, Sieeing the virtues and' talents 
of ^he kfngdow tracked by the Msense ^ nearly all its 
inhabitants. 

Experienito has she«im'tts, tfatft'the tbice df' the 'people 
Blust ultimately prevail. 

WILLIAM DAVIS, Master. 



JAMES MURRAY, 1 jk^^ju^, 
FRANCIS CLARlCfi, / ^«'^*^- 



GEORGE CGNNOR> Ckrk <f the (fuild. , 

The Madtvir having left thi& chair, and Mr. Jaaies Martay 
being called thereto ^^-^ 

iSisoived, ThAt'tfae thanks of this ^Coarparation be given 
to Mr. Williani Davis, our Matter, for' his- attention to the 
Corporation, and his Wy^rop^.condact this «by m the 
di^r. 
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CORPORATION OF CHANDLERS. 

27th January, 1800 At a Post-Hall of the Corpora- 
tion, held this day, for the purpose of again considering 
the important subject of a Union of our legislature with 
that of Great Britain, the following resolutions were unani* 
mously agreed to : — 

Resolved, That having heretofore expressed our opinion 
of the destructive tendency of a legislative Union with 
Great Britain, we feel it necessary at this juncture to 
repeat our conviction, that such a measure is incompatible 
with the interests of Ireland, and should be legally opposed 
by every loyal man, anxious to retain our Constitution. 

Resolvedy That the Right Honorable John Foster, 
Speaker of the House of Commons of Ireland, is entitled 
to our warmest gratitude for his manly and decided op- 
position to a measure fraught with so many evils to this 
country ; we thank him, sensible that, to a mind like his, 
the approbation of Freemen is the highest gratification. 

Resolved, That our best thanks are justly due, and are 
hereby given to our much respected representatives, J. C. 
Beresford, Esquire, and the Right Honorable George Ogle ; 
to those true friends of our country, who have proved by 
their conduct in opposing that question in the house of 
commons of Ireland, that the faithful subjects of this 
kingdom too highly value the blessings they enjoy, basely 
to surrender them. 



JOSEPH HARVEY, Master. 

WILLIAM DUNBAVIN, 
ROBERT VICKERS, 

GEORGE BURY, Clerk of the Guild. 



H Wardens. 



GUILD OF ST. MARY MAGDALENE, 

Or Corporation of Barbers, Surgeons, &c., assembled 
(pursuant to requisition) at their Hall, Back-lane, the 
27tli January, 1800, it was 

Resolved unanimously, That the establishment of Ireland's 
ioddpendence, achieved by the manly and patriotic eiertions 
of a resident Irish parliament in 1783; secures to the peo- 

2G 
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pie of this land, the full and free enjoyment of tbeir fK>Ii- 
tical rights, the benefits of which none but freemen can 
estimate, and which freeoaen ought not to surrender. 

Resolvedy That we entirely concur with the numerous 
classes of our fellow-citizens and countrymen, who have 
denied the competence of representatives, delegated for a 
limited time, to annihilate the perpetual franchises of their 
constituents. 

Mesolveda That we look upon the detestable measure of 
an Union, about to be obtruded upon the Irish parliament, 
under the specious, but fallacious pretence, of strengthening 
and aagmenting the resources of the British empire, as 
calculated to deprive us of the blessings of an independent 
Legislature, and thereby again to reduce us under the 
irrevocable dominion of a foreign Legislature. 

Kesolvedy That the indirect and unconstitutional means 
practised by all kinds of artifices, avowedly employed in 
tliis country to cafry this foul project, calls loudly for 
public investigation ; and we are persuaded, that any 
measure carried by such means, cannot be binding. 

Hesolvedf That our most grateful thanks are justly due, 
and hereby given to that upright and steady friend of Ireland 
and of British connexion, the right honorable the Speaker, 
and to our worthy Representatives in parliament, and the 
other virtuous members, for their manly exertions in the 
defence of the constitution, and of their opposition to the 
degrading measure of an Union. 

MICHAEL HART, Master. 

RICHARD DAVISON,) ^_, 
JOHN BELL, / hardens. 

(Signed by Order,) 
JOHN BOURNE, Cierh of ike Guild. 



CORPORATION OF GOLDSMITHS. 

tSth Jamtaryy 1800.— At a Post-Hidl of the Corpora* 
tion of Goldsmiths, Dublin, held at their Hall m Werburgh- 
street, on Tuesday the 28M January^ 1800, pursuant to 
summons and public notice, to take into consideration the 
measure of a legislative Union with Great Bfitam^ 
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The following Resolutions were unanimously agreed to: 

Metohedf That an incorporating Union with Great 
Britain would be a total subrersion of a constitution under 
which the nation has so rapidly risen to wealth and pros- 
perity, 

Heioivedy That our sincere thanks are justly due^ and 
are hereby given to our worthy representatives, John Cladius 
Beresford, esquire, and the right honourable George Ogle» 
for their upright condncty and their steady and uniform 
opposition to said measure. 

Resolvedf That an humble petition be forthwith presented 
to parliament by our said representatives, expressive of our 
disapprobation of an Union. 

Resolved^ That the following persons be appointed a 
%x>mmittee to prepare the same. 



Jeremiah D'Olier, Esq. 

(Oo9€rmarqfih$BoiikqfJrtkmd.) 



Matthew West, 
Henry Wilme, 
William Osborne. 



David Peter, jun. 

JResohedy That the masters and wardens do attend our 
said representatives with the above Resolutions, and request 
them' to present our said petition. 

(Signed by Order,) 
JOHN ROBINSON, Clerk of the Guild. 



CORPORATION OF TAILORS. 

SCMA Jamuxryy 1800 At a Post-Hall of the Corpora- 
tion of Tailors, or Guild of St. John the Baptist, held on 
Thursday the 30/A January ^ 1800, for the purpose of 
taking into consideration the measure of a legislative Union 
between Ireland and Great Britain, the following Address 
was unanimously agreed to be presented to John Claudius 
Beresford and the right honorable George Ogle, represen- 
tatives in pariiament for the City of Dublin. 

Gbmtlbmisk, 

Under the pressure occasioned by an appre- 
hension, that a legislative Union of this country with Gre^t 
^tain is still an object of the English ministry, we call 
upon youy our representatives in parliament, to perseve^ 
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Feeling; in common with you the selfish principle which 
predominates in every state, and conscioos that EnglaDd 
{if this destructiTe measure should pass) would not in the 
least relax from that commercial jealousy she has so often 
exhihited towards Ireland, I ahoidd be cautious of trusting 
the management of our laws and commerce to the hands eC 
a pariiamenty whereof the Irish Representatives form so 
small a proportion. 

I lament, that at a juncture like this, when the dearest 
rights of Ireland are to be canvassed*in parliament, when it 
is to be determined whether her legislature shall be trans- 
lerred to another country, that persons who compose a part 
of that assembly to which the deliberation of the queedon 
(in a great measure) belongs, are neither residents of the 
country^ nor concerned in the commercial or landed property 
of it. 

Nevertheless, I still hope, that the government of the 
country (when it finds that the real landed and commercial 
interests of the nation are so hostile to the measure) will 
no longer persevere in pressing it on the parliament ; but if 
they should, they will ever meet from me the warmest 
opposition. 

I return you my sincere thanks for the kind manner iu 
which you have expressed your approbation of my parlia- 
mentary conduct, and I hope I shall continue in future, to 
regulate that conduct, by what appears to me to be for the 
interest of my country and the benefit of my constituents, 

I have, Ike. 

J. C. BERESFORD. 
Dublin, ^ Feb. 1800. 



CORPORATION OF CARPENTERS. 

At a Post-Hall of the Corporation of Carpenters, held 
at their Hall, on Thursday the S0£4 January^ 1800, for 
the purpose of taking into consideration the measure ctf an 
incorporated Union with Great Britain, intended to be 
brought forward in the present session of parliament. 
. Reaoloed unanimously, That we see with the most poig- 
nant indignaticm, the question of a legislative Union wi^ 
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GrmJt Britain about to be again agitated in parliament, not- 
withstanding tbe decided and unbought opinion of the 
houee of commons of Ireland against it. 

Reaolvedf That the incorporation of a portion of our 
padiament with a foreign parliament i» a measure pregnant 
with the ruin of our liberties, commerce, and manu(BCtures» 
and we consider the advisers of this measure enemies lo 
our country, and betrayera of tbe rights of our Soyereign 
and his family. 

Resolvedf That we cannot too loudly express our abhor- 
rence of the means which are impudently avowed to hare 
been taken in support of this abominable project, and we 
cheerfully adopt the sentiments of the Merchants' Guild. 

'^* That whether it be the result of ^ad or force, in either 
ease it is tyranny, and tyranny never had, in any country 
at in any age, a rightful claim to submission." 

That we concur with the rest of our countrymen in our 
approbation <^ the conduct of those estimable patriots who 
have opposed this execrable measure, both in and out Of 
parliament, and we invite all well-wishers to the succession lo 
the crown and the rights of the people, which are coincident, 
as now by law established, to co-operate with those patriots^ 
by every means which the wisdom of an aggregate meeting 
of the people may deem necessary. 

Signed Iby order, 

EDWARD FISHER, Clerk «/ th Guild. 

The Master being voted out of the chair, and Mr. Chariot 
Lilly, a forma* teaster, being called thereto ; 

Besohed unanimonsly, That our warmest thanks be pre- 
sented to James Edwaids, Es<)uire, oar worthy Masteri for 
convening this meeting. 

Ruoiwdt That the foregoing Resolutions be published 
three times in the Anti-Union and Dublin Evening Posts, 
and in the Freeman's Journal. 

Signed, &c 

EDWARD FISHER, Clerk of Oe GuiU. 

CORPORATION OF SADDLERS, Sec 

Slgt^ January 1800. — At a Post-Hall of the corporation 
of Saddlers, Upholsterers, Coach and Coach-harness Makeni» 
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t# taks iato eonndenlioii the meaeare of a kgialalive UnioB 
bmween this oounlry and great Britain, 

The following retoliitions vreve unbikinionsly agreed to :^- 

lle$oh€df That we contemplale with MtoniBhnleat and 
honor the renewal of the discoasioa of the reprobi^ 
question of a legialatifB Union between this kingdom and 
Great Britain. 

lUmdved, That the attenpt to inuaerge our legialature 
in that of any other country, is, in our opioiony expressly 
oootvary (o the stipkiktioA between tho elector and the 
eWcled; and that such transfer, whether effected by the 
operation- of fear or the aUurementa of interest, is equally 
incoiapatible with the honor, adTantage> and security (mT 
Ireland* 

Seiolwdt Thai the eenstitulion aa by the preset law 
established, is that whioh wo have sworn to defend, and 
that vrUcb we will inriohbly maintain ; we pMga ouiselres, 
wkOat we havO life, never to aelaiowkdge another, wjbether 
obtained by tho retolutioaary system of the French domir 
npliOQ, or the nad and intecested politics <tf Bcitiifa spe* 
oulaliotf. 

Betohedf That having considaved the unoonstittttioaal 
and illegal. artifioes by which the sense o£ the Irish nation 
has been pretended to hare been collected, in ordi^r to 
deceive the British cabinet into a belief that the measure is 
consonant to, the feelings of Irishmen* we most solemnly 
protest against this audacious deception ; relying that the 
British cabiaBt : will estinmte from expeiieace, that the sen- 
timents of a free people are neither to be deduced from the 
mtsrepresentatioas of interested, nor the despeiato politics 
of designing men- 

Eesolvedj That the thanks of thb corporation are doe, 
and are faeribygivev to the' Right. Hoa. John Foster, and 
our tried representatives- ia parliament, J. C. Beiesfbrd, esq. 
and the Right Honourable GeofgaOglo: wo rely with cen^ 
fidence on their exertiona, and of that band of patriots, 
whose resistance to the abominable measure will never be 
foilgotten, whilst Ireknd contains an inhabitant capable of 
distinguishing, public, virtue from public prostitution. 

Signed by. order, 
JAMES DAlrtTON, Clerk of (he. QuiU. 
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CORPORATfON OF SHOEMAKERS. 

Fihruary IH^ 1800. — At a Post-Hsdl of the Corporation 
of SboemakerBy the following Resolutions were unanimoiislj 
agreed to :— 

Sesalvedf That we consider ourselves the free inhabitants 
of an independent island, and that no power under hea?en 
can annex us to Great Briuun. 

JResolvedy That the Irish constitution, which was obtuned 
for us by the wisdom and spirit of our own parliament, in 
1782, and solemnly ratified by the British muuster at the 
same period, cannot now be extinguished, either by the 
minister or the parliament, and that we at once protest 
against their competency so to do. 

ReMolvedf That we view with horror and disgust, the 
means which have been resorted to, in order to give an 
apparent sanction to a legislative Union with £nglaud ; not 
shall we feel ourselves bound to submit to any law which 
our real and virtuous Representatives have no share in 
framing. 

JResolvedf That our grateful thanks are due, and are 
hereby given to John Claudius Beresford, esq., and the 
right honorable George Ogle, the City Representatives^ for 
their steady and patriotic opposition to the wild aiud extra* 
vagant projects of a disappointed and besotted minister; 
and that coitstitutional opposition we not only desire them 
to continue, but we resolve that we will avowedly support 
them in it, with our blood and treasure. 

JOHN NORTON,) ^ 
JOHN DOOLEY,/^""^^- 

HUGH DAVID, \ «r.^^ 
GEO. CLARKE, | ^«'^'*««- 

Counsellor Bethel moved, That the master, JMr. John 
Norton, should quit the chair, and on its being taken Ikf 
Mr. Warren, the thanks of the Corporation were voted to 
Mr. Norton, for his readiness in convening the meeting, and 
his proper conduct in the chair* 
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ROYAL EXCHANGE, 

DhUm, Jantuaryi 13lA> 1800. — At a meettng^ of the 
RoHnn Catbolicfl of the City of Dublin, coarened purauant 
tb public notices, — Ambrose Moore, Esq. in the Chair : — 

Bu(dvedy That we are of opinion, that the proposed 
ineoqwnile Union of the legislature of Great Britain and 
Ireland^ is in fact an exHndum of the Uberiy of this country , 
which wouJd be reduced to the abject condition of a 
province, Burrendered* to the mercy of the minister and 
legislatinre of another countryj to be bound by their absolute 
will, and taxed at their pleasure by laws, in the making of 
which this country coidd have no efficient participation 
whatsoever. 

BemUved^ That we are of opinion, that the improvement 
of Ireland for the last twenty years, so rapid beyond 
example, is to be ascribed wholly to the independency of 
our legislature, so gloriously asserted in the year 1782, hf 
the virtue of onr parliament co-operating with the'generoua 
recommendation of our most gracious and benevolent 
Sovereign, backed by the spirit of our people, and so 
solemnly ratified by both kingdoms, as the only true and 
peraaaent foundation of Irish prosperity and British con- 
nexion. 

JRnohfedf That we are of opinion, that if that indepen- 
dency should ever be surrendered, we must as rapidfy 
rehp^ ktio our former depression and misery ; and that 
Ireland must inevitably lose with her liberty all that shd has 
acquired in wealth, and industry, and civilization* 

JResolvedy That we are firmly convinced, that the sup- 
posed advantages of such a surrender are unreal and 
delusive, and can never arrive in fact; and that even if 
they should arise, ^they would be only the bounty of the 
master to the slave, hdd by hU courtesy j and resumeabk 
ai his pleasure. 

Resolved^ That having heretofore determined not to 
come forward any more in the distinct character of 
Catholics, but to (Consider our claims and our cause, not as 
those of a sect, but as involved in the general fate of our 
country, we now think it right, notwithstanding such 
determination, to publish the present Resolutions, in order 
to undeceive our fellow-subjects, who may have been led to 
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beliere by a false representation, that we are capable of 
given any concurrence whatsoeyer to bo foul a project ; to 
aaaure tbem that we are incapable of sacrificing our com- 
mon country to either pique or pretension ; and that we 
are of opinion^ that this deadly attack upon the nation, is 
the great call of nature, of our country, and posterity, upon 
Irishmen of all descriptions and persuasions, to every con* 
Btitutional and legal resistance ; and that we sacredly pledge 
ourselves to persevere in obedience to that call as long as we 
have life. 

Signed, by Order, 

JAMES RYAN, SecnUxry. 

lAsi of Those who voted for and agamtt the Umoy. 

On presenting the following List, it is right to observe 
how the votes would have been, notwithstanding all the 
corruption adopted to carry the Union, if seats had not 
been vacated previous to the final division. 

The ** Constitution!* of January 30tb, 1800, states that 
those who vacated their seats, rather than vote with the 
ministers, and those who vacated, rather than vote contrary 
to their former votes were, ... ... 28 

The members who voted for Sir L. Parson's motion 
were^ #•* ... .•• •.• vO 

Total, 126 

The members who voted with ministers, 140 
Deduct the above 28, in whose places new 
-writs were issued, ••« ••• 28—112 

Would leave a majority against the Union, even in 
such a corrupt house, of ••• ••• 14 



Names of the tnembers of the Irish House of Commons who 
voted agamst the Union on the 6th Febrwary^ 1800. 

A. Acheson, Armagh co. I D. Babington, BallyshannoUy 

W. B. Armstrong, Wicklow, I John Ball, Drogheda, 

M< Archdall, Fermanagh co. | William Burton, Carlow co. 
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John Claudius Beresford, cify 

cf Dublin, 
Cliarles K. Bushe, Donegal, 
William Blakeney, Atheniy, 
H. V. Brooke, Donegal co. 
J. M. Barry, N.-tonrnlimayady, 
B. Balfour, Belturbet, 
Sir R. Butler, Carlow, 
Peter Burrowcs, Enniscorthy, 
Jno. Bagwell, Tipperary co. 
J. Bagwell, jun., Tipperary, 
W. Bagwell, Rathcormick, 
Lord Corry, Tyrone co. 
Lord Clements, Leitrim co. 
Lord Cole, Fermanagh co. 
James £. Cooper, Sligo co. 
R. S. Carew, Wexford city, 
N. Dal way, Carrickfergus, 
R. Dawson, Monaghan co. 
Francis Dobbs, Charlemont, 
John Egan, Tallagh, 
George Evans, BaJtimOre, 
R.L. Edgeworth, Johnstown, 
Sir John Freke, Baltimore, 
Sir John Faulkner, Dublin co. 
Rt. Hon. James Fitzger&ld, 

Kildare, 
^. T. FortescuB, Louth co. 
Right Hon. John Foster, do. 
A. French, Roscommon co. 
Thomas Foster, Dunleer, 
C Fortescue, Tiim, 
Sir Thos. Fetherston> Long>- 

ford CO. 
H. Georges, Meath co. 
Henry Grattan, Wicklow, 
Tiiomas Goold, Kilbeggan 
Hans Hamilton, Dublin co. 
£dw. Hardiman, Drogbeda, 
Thomas Hardy, Mulliogar, 
Sir James Hoare, Askeaton^ 
A. C. Hamilton, £nnistimon> 



William Hume, Wicklow co. 
Edward Hoare, Banaher, 
H. Irvine, Tulsk, 
G^ King, Jamestown, 
J. King, do. 
Hon- G. Knox,^ Trin. College, 
Right Hon. H« King, Boyle, 
G. Lambert, Kilbeggan, 
J. Latouche, Kildare co. 
J. Latouche, jun. Harristown, 
Robert Latouche, do. 
C. P. Leslie, Monaghan co. 
Edward Lee, Dungarvan, 
Sir Thos. Lighton, Carling- 

ford. 
Lord Maxwell, Cavan co. 
A. Montgomery, Drogheda, 
Sir J. McCartney, Naas, 
Arthur Moore, Tralee, 
Lord Mathew, Tipperary co. 
Stephen Moore, Kells, 
John Moore, Newry, 
Thos. Mahon, Roscom. co. 
Charles O'Hara, Sligo co. 
S. C. Rowley, Kins^e, 
Sir E. O'Brien, Clate, 
J. M. O'Donnell, Ratoath, 
Hon. William O'CaUaghao, 

Bandon, 
Rt. Hon. George Ogle, Dub- 
lin city, 
H; Osborne, Entiiskillen,- 
Joseph Preston, Navan, 
Sir John Pamell, Queen's co. 
Heni*y Pamell, Mai-yboro', 
William C. Plunket, Charle- 
mont, 
William B. Ponsonby, Kil- 
kenny eo. 
Major William Ponsonby, 

Fetbacd, 
George Ponsonby, Gal way. 
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Sir Lau. Pbiboiu, Ki^'s co. 
Rich. Power, Waterford co. 
-Guatarus Rochfort, West* 

meath eo. 
John Rocbforfc, Tore, 
Sir Wm. Richardson, Bally- 

ahannon, 
William Roxton, Ardee, 
John Reilly, Blesaing^n, 
W. £. Reilif, Hillsboroi^, 
C. Rowley, Meath co* 
Wm. Rowley, do. 
F. Saunderson, Cavan co. 
Wm, Smith, Westmealh co. 
James Stewart, Tyrone, 
J. W. Sheffington, Antrim, 
F. Savage, Down co. 



Francis Synge> Sworda, 
Robert Shaw, Bamew^ 
William Saurin, Bleasingion, 
Sir R. St. George, Athlone, 
William Tighe, Innistigue* 
Henry Tigbe> do. 
Wm. Alcock, Waterford co* 
John Taylor, Fethard, 
T. Towsbend, Belturbet, 
C. Vereker, Limerick city 
Owen Wynne, Sligo, 
John Waller, Limerickf 
£. D. Wilson, Carrickfeigua 
N. Westby, Wicklow 
John Woulfe, Carlow 
T. Wbaley^ finniscortby* 



Names qf ikoie who voted for the Union onAe6ih FA» 

ruary, 1800. 



Hen. Alex. Londonderry, 
Hon. D.Alex. Newtownards, 
R. Archdall, Killibega, 
Rd. Annesley, Blessingtofi, 
William Bayly, Augher, 
J. Beresford, Wateiford co. 
J. Beresford, jun., Colerainei 
Col. M. Beresford, Swords, 
John Bingham, Tuam, 
J. H. Blake, Galway, 
Sir Jas. Blackwood, Kileagfai 
Sir John Blackguire» New- 
town, 
Colonel Burton, Clare co% 
Lord Boyle, Cork co. 
Denis Browne» Mayo co. 
S. Stewart Bruce, Lisbume 
George Burdett, Gooran, 
Greorge Bunbury, do. 
Arthur Browne, Trin. CoK 
Thomas Blighe^ Athboy, 

2 



James Butler^ Kilkenny^ 
Lord Castlereagh, Down, 
George Cayendish, 
Sir H. Cavendish, Lismore, 
S. B. Chinnery, Bandon, 
James Cane, Ratoath, 
Thomas Casey, Kilm^loc^i 
Colonel CSope, Annagh co. 
Gen. Craddoek, Middleton, 
James Crosbie, Kerry co. 
Edward Cooke, Leighlin, 
Chas* H. Coote^ Queen's co. 
Isaac Corry, Newry, 
Sir Jas. Cotter, Castlenartyr, 
Rd. Cotter, CharleWUe, 
William A. Crosbie, Trim, 
A. Creighton, Lifford, 
Jas. Creigton, do. 
James Cuffe, Tulsk, 
St. George Daly, Galway, 
Patrick Duigenao, Armagh, 



H 
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William Elliott, St. Canice, 
General Eustace, Fethard, - 
Major Eustace, Clon mines, 
Lord Cbas. Fitzgerald, Ard- 

ftart, 
Wm. Forward, Johnstown, 
Sir G. Fortescue, Trim, 
A. Ferguson, Londondefryi 
Luka Fox, Mullingar^ 
F. Fortescue, Monaghan, 
R. A. Fitzgerald, Cork co. 
Maurice Fitzgerald, Keny co. 
J. Gralbraith, Augher> 
Hen. D. Grady, Limerick, 
W. Gregory, Portarlington, 
Genera] Grardiner, .Glogher, 
William Gore, Carrick, 
Richard Hare, Atby, 
William Hare, do. 
Gen. Heneker, Kildare, 
Peter Holmes, Doneraile, 
George Hatton, Lisbume, 
Hon. M. G. Hutchinson, 
Hon. F. H. Hutchinson, Cork, 
Hugh Howard, Johnstown, 
Wm. Handcock, Athlone, 
J. Hobson, Clonekilty, 
Sir Vere Hunt, Askeaton, 
Richard Herbert, Granard, 
Colonel Jackson, Randleson, 
D. Jephson, Mallow, 
J. Jocelyn, Dundalk, 
William Jones, Coleraine, 
Theop. Jones, Leitrim co. 
Gen. Jackson, Randlestown, 
Wm. Johnson, Roecommon, 
Robert Johnson, Hillsfooro*, 
John Keane, Youghal, 
Jas. Kearney, Thomastowoi 
Henry Kemmis, Tralee, 
William Knot, Taghmon, 
Jamea Knozy do. 



Andrew Knox, Strabane, 
Sir R. Langrish, Knockto- 
* pher, 

Thomas Lindsay, Caatlebar, 
John Longfield, Mallow, 
Captain Longfield, Ballina- 

kill, 
Montiford Longfield, Cork, 
Lord Loftus, Wexford coi> * 
General Lake, Armagh, 

D. Latouche, Newcastle, 
General Loftu8> Bannow, 
F. M'Namara, Killibegs, 
Ross Mahon, Granard, 
Richard Martin, Lanesboro', 
Jdin M. Mason, St. Cahice, 
H. D. Massey, Clare co. 

E. M*Naghten, Antrim co. 
S. Moore, ClonmeJ, 

N« M. Moore, Strabane, 
Lodge- Morris, Dingle, 
Sir R. Musgraye, Lismore, 
J. M'Clelland, Randlestown, 
Colonel McDonnell, Rath- 

cormick, 
Richard M'Gennis, Carling- 

ford, 
George Miller, 
James Mahon, 
Edward May, Belfast, 
John Maclean, Bannow, 
Thomas Nesbitt, 
Sir Wm. Newcomen, Long- 
ford, 
Richard Neville, Wexford, 
Wm. Odell, Limerick, co» 
CharleS' Osborne, Carysfori, 
J. M. Ormsby, Gorey, 
SirChas. Ormsby, Duleek, 

F. Packenham, Longford, 
Henry S. Prittie, Carlow, 
T. P^endergaaty Clonekilty^ 
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Richard Penne&theri Caahftl, 
Col. PackeDham, Longford, 
Thomas Pepper, Kella, 
John Preaton, Navan, 
Sir R. Quin, KUmallock, 
Sir Boyle Roche, Leighlin, 
G. H. Reade, Fethard, 
R. Rutledge, Duleek, 
James Rowly, Downpfttridci 
Ahe! Ram, Wexford, co« 
.H« Skeffington, Antrim, 
Baron W, Smith, Donegal, 
H. Mt. Standford, Roaoom. 
Edward Stanley, Laneshorp', 
John Stewart, Bangor, 
John Stratton, Dundalk, 
B. Stratford, Baltinglass, 
J. Stratford, do, . • 
R. Sharkey, Dangary^, 
Sir Geo. Shoe, Knoctopher, 
J. Savage, Callan, 



Colonel Singleton, 
Right Hon. J. Toler, Gorey, 
F. Fmicfa, Portarlidgton, 
Lord Tyrone, Londonderry 
C. Tottenham, New Roas, 
R. French, Galway, 
Charles French, Newtowor 

limavady, 
William Talbot, Kilkenny, 
P. Tottenham, Glonmines, 
Jn. To wnsend, Castlemartyr^ 
Robert Tighe, Carrick, 
Robert Uoiacke, Youghal, 
Jamos Vemer, Dungannon, 
J. On Vandeleur, Clare, 
Colonel Wemys, Kilkenn^r, 
H. Westenra, Monaghan, 
B. B. Woodward, Middletoo, 
R, Ward, Bangor, 
Patrick Walsh, Callan, 



The following is an authentic list of places held efocrtn^ 
the King*i ftkagwtey by the following persons, composing 
part of the foregoing Majority. 

Jbhn Beresford, (not J. C. Beresford,) Commissioner ^ 

of Revenue, .•• .„ 9000 

Henry Alexander, Chairman of Committee of Supplyi ^.00 

Anthony Botet, Constable of Castlemain, .,. 300 

Lord Casilereagh, Chief Secretary for Ireland, ... 4500 

Do. as Keeper of the Privy Seal, «., 1500 

Do. as Commissioner of the Treasury, ..^ 800 

Henry Cavendish, Receiver-General of Customs and 

Excise, ••• ' ••• •••* 1000 

Edward Cooke, Cnder Secretary for Ireland, .., 1414- 
Charles H. Coote, afterwards Lord Castlecoote, Com-i 

missioner of Revenue, ... ««• 1000 

Right Hon. J. Corry, Chancellor, of the Exchequer, lOOO 

Do. Commissioner of the Treasury, ••• 800 



Carried forward £14,814 
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Brought forward £14,814 
W. A. Crotbie, Commissioner of Stamps, ... 500 

J. Goffe, Commissioner of the Barrack Board, ••• 800 
A. CreightOD, Commissioner of Forfeitures, ... 300 

S. George Daly, Prime Sergeant, and afterwards 

Judge, worth ... ... 8000 

Doctor Duigenan, Adrocate of the Admiralty court, 800 
William Elliot, Military Under-Secretary, ... 1414 

Lord C. Fitzgerald, Muster-Master General, ... 500 
Maurice Fitzgerald, Knight of Kerry, Revenue Com- 

ndteioner, ... ••• ... lOOO 

Sir Charles Fortescue, King at arms, ... 250 

Right Hon. W. Fortesctie, Treasurer to Post Office, 500 
Luke Fox, afterwards Judge, ... ... 3000 

Williani Gore; Barrack Commissioner, ... 508 

G. Hatton, Stamp Commissioner, ... 500 

R. T. Herbert, do. do. ... ... 500 

John Hobson, Ordnance Store-kosper, ••• 500 

Peter Holmes, Stamp Commissioner, ... 800 

Hon.'H; Howard, do. do.- ••• . 500 

Hon. F. H. Hutchinson, Collector of tho Port of 

Dublin, ... ... ... 1000 

ThoiAas Jocelyn, Slvroyor of DuUin Port, ' ... 506 
Robert Johnson, Counsel to Revenue Commisaioners, « 

and afterwards J'udge, . ••• ••• 3000 

Walter Jones, Paymaster of Com Bounties^ ... 300 
William Knox, Commissioner of Appeals, ... 300 

Thomas Lee, Collector of the Dublin Excise, ••• 500 i 

Thomas Lindsay, Receirer General of Stamp Duties, 600 
Lord Loftus, Teller of the Exchequer, ... 800 

John Longfield, Custommer of Cork, ••• 300 

Maurice Longfield, Revenue Commissioner, ••• 1000 
Sir John Macartney, Clerk of the Excheq. Reports, 500 
Richard Magennis, Clerk of the OrdnaAcle, ...^ 400 

John Monk Mason, Treasuty Commissioner, ... 1200^ 
Sir C. Ormsby, Barrack Commissioner, •«• 400 * 

Chas. Osborne, Counsel for Revenue Commissioners, 1000 
Thomas Packenham, Lieutenant General of the Ord- j 

nance, - ... ... ••• 600 ' 

John Reily, Coitamissioner of Accounts, ••• 800 

Carried forward £43,878 j 
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Brought forward £48^378 

Stephen Moore, Aocoantant-General, ••• 700 

Lodge Moms, Treasury Cominissioner, •«• 1200 

Georg[e U. Reade, Surveyor of Port of Dublin, ••• - 500 

William Rowley, Coimnissioiier'of Accounts, «.. 500 
Sir O;eorge Shoe, Secretary to Treasury Coismis- 

sionen, ••• ••• «.« 1000 

W. C. Smith, shortly after Baron of the Exchequer, SOOQ 

Edward Stanley, Sergeant at Law, ••• 500 

John Staples, Examiner o€ Customs (worth) •«« . 500 

John Stewart, Solicitor-f;eneraI, ««« 3000 

John Stratford, Paymaster of Foreign Regiments^ 1000 

Riglit Hon. J. Toler, Attorney-general, ,«« 4000 

J. Tovnsend, Re^enuf Commissioner, ««« 1000 

R. Uniacke, Surveyor General of Ordnance, . ••• 800 

X O. Vandeleur, Revenue Commissioner, ••« 1000 

Henry Kemmis, Seneschal of the King's Manors, 400 

.Hon. William Yelverton, Cursitor in Chancery, ••« 300 

.William A. Crosbie, Stevnud of the Household, ••• 414 

Thomas Lindsay, Gentleman Usher of the Black Rod» 355 

Sir R. Rooke, Gentkman Usher, ••« 355 

Sir J. Blaquiere, Alnager, ••• ... 500 

Thomas Burgh, Weighmaster of Cork, «•• 300 

Edward Cooke, Customer of Kinsale^ «^. 500 

John^Curry, Surveyer General of Lands, ^t*.* 660 

•Francis M*Namara, Comptroller of Dingle,, ••• 400 

W. S. Ske^bigton, Constable of Dublin Castle, ..: 365 

/ £66,627 



i**. 



It would make a cnrious table to detail the salari^ 
pensions, and other perquisites, recewed sinee the Union^ 
by such .tnen as Lord Plunket land his sons— -Lord Grey 
and his sons — Judge Moore and his sons— *Mr. Sauria 
tind his sons, with others who towed eternal vengeance 
against that measnrjB, but who are now either as Tiolently 
supporting it, or afraid to re-asert their' former opinions. 
Between the men who tcweand the men who are bribed 
the beauties of the Union appear f 

c 



/ 
/ 
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ttEPLT 

• • - 

TO MR. SPRING RICE'S SPEECR 

Ws feel great! ^^Msure in giving a place to the fellowiag 
Reply to Mr. Sprang Rioe'» speech^ pitqx^ing to liaFe beea 
delivered Iq parliament^ on Monday, ilth February; wlHch 
answenr the last of that gentleman's fidlacies oq the Union. 



To the Newspaper EdUarg who Jme pMithed Mr* 
Spring Rices Bmlgei of PaUmeiu. 

JhMn, Ftbi 15fft, 1855. 

GiKTLmxir, 

I am about to undertake an exposition of 
Mr. Spring Ri^*t Budget of Fallacies. It is for you to 
determine how fas justice to Ireland calls upon you to 
Jay it before your readers. 

1. I begin with the right honorable gentleman's descrip- 
tion of**our " financial condition before the Union." He 
says Ireland stood thus : — 

** Her income in 1791 was £1,190,000^ her expense 
during the same time was £1,133,000. Ten years after- 
wards her expenses had increased in the ratio of nearly 
double her income ; for at that time her income was 
jE;2,684^000, and her expenditure £5,89^3,000." 

Upon this I have only to obseire'that her principal 
expenditure was temporary, and that the English minister 
has been, upon apparently just grounds, accused of having 
caused it for the mere purpose of effecting the Union. I> 
of course, allude to the enormous disbursements connected 
with the rebellion. They added abore 18 millions to the 
Irish debt, and for army purposes alone they amounted, in 
1800, to £3,528,800, which is abore four times the 
military expenditure of Ireland at the present penod. 

2. He next applied himself to the consolidation of the* 
Exchequers — 

^< At the time the balance of the debt was struck, the 
interest fmd charges of the permanent debt of Ireland 
amounted to £5,900,000. To meet those charges there was 
an income of 5,700,000 ; so that the countiy had nothing 
to do but to live, as some individuals among them were said 
to live, upon the deficiency of their income." - (A Uiugh.) 
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liiere was an apparent and a real debt in 1817 — one was 
the total borrowing in the' name of Ireland ; the other was 
that portion of the borrowing for which Ireland was respond 
sible, under the articles of the Union. . Now, so fiur 
were the interest and chaiges on this portion from being 
£5,900,000, that they were only £2^012,000, and this I 
allege on the authority of the following *' return to an order 
of the honorable house of commons, dated 12tfa February, 
1S24«" (The return was ordered to be printed on the ]5th 
of April, and it was marked or numbered 256.) < 

** Amount of' the unredeemed debt as it stood on the 
consolidation of the Exchequers, was as follows i-^ 

Funded debt unredeemed, £107,380,158 

Chai^ge for interest thereon, ••• ... * ••. 8,810,458 

And the amount due from Ireland to Great 

Britain, as the proportion of -^ths of the 

joint expenditure, by virtue of the Act 

of VmoOf was, ••• - ^,012,186 

/ J. C. HERRIES.'* 

I believe Mr. Spring Rice is not a higher authority on 
matters of this nature than his predecessor, Mr. Herries. 
Above is the certificate of that right honorable gentleman, 
that our share of the interest and chiirges was £3,900,000 
les9 than Mr. Rice's estimate, and that even the interest and 
charges of the whole borrowing were considerably below 
that estimate. Mr. Rice, in fact, includes in his figures 
the interest and charged of the redeemtd debt, Ihat is, the 
debt which was not due but actually pcM — a piece of the 
exploded mystification of the Tory school, which, 1 think, 
it would be bette|r to have omitted on an occasion like the 
present. 

I say, then, the interest and chai^ges o£ our portion of 
the debt were only £2,012,000 in 1817, and if we had a 
revenue of £5,700,000, there was no allowable pretence 
for a consolidation of the Exchequers. Mr. Rice says, that 
^* neither the state of things beifore the Union, nor when 
there was a separate treaisury, was such as to be calculated 
to induce any one who considered: it, to wish to return 
to it." The " state of things before the Union," gave us, 
at all events, the advantage of an average taxation on 
most of the prime necessaries of fife^ which was not half 
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Uie •moiiiit of mMv prewnl tazation; and a tonsolidatod 
Exchequer brought us not only into partnership with the 
whole debt of &if land, and exposed us to indiscriminate 
taxation, but withheld the relief to which justice and &ir 
dealing entitled us since the war* 

4* Mr. Rice passes to another topic— 
. ** At the time of the Union there were taxes on carnagw, 
on horses, on senrapts, and there was a tax on hearths and 
on windows. These were not the creations of an imperial 
pirliament. Were they imposed by England upon Ireland ? 
No. It was a separate legislature which had imposed them ; 
and it was a British legislature which had freed Ireland from 
the burdens.*' (Hear, hear, hear.) 

The imperial parliament r^lieyed us unquestionably from 
the carriage tax, tod the hearth and window tax, but it 
helped us to additional taxes on tea, wine, sugar, coffee, 
tobacco, and a number of articles besides. It raised all 
our customs duties and post-office duties to the English 
standard. It gave us entirely new duties on glass, paper, 
and other articles. *It imposed taxes between 1804 and 
1815, which were estimated to produce nearly five millions 
annually ; my authority for saying which, in the first place 
is, Foster's speech in 1804, on proposing an imposition of 
new taxes, and Lord Lansdown's speech in 1822, on the 
state of Ireland. The taxes on carriages, hearths, and 
windpws, Were insignificant, when compared to this enor- 
mous, ma^p of taxation. They did not go near equalling in 
amount the additional taxes imposed even subsequent to 
1815. And when we hear of the bounty conferred on 
Ireland by the imperial parliament since the Union, let us 
not forget what has been done for the British people. At 
the period of the Union, there was an .income tax in 
England producing nearly six millions annually, and that 
:Jiaa been removed. There was afterwards a property tax, 
producing above 1^ millions^ and that was removed. There 
was a salt tax, a beer tax, a candle tax, and many other 
pteuliar taxes, and they have been removed. Altogether 
the bounty to the British people has exceeded 34 millions. 
At Uie Union th^y owed sixteen times the Irish debt, and 
were liable to a taxation of 15 millions, from which, under 
the circumstances, Inelimd^ should be wholly exempt. Now, 
the portion of the tasatioAof Gr^at Britain, from which 
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Ireland is at present exempt, is not balf tbat amount, and 
it is diminishing every year. So that there is only a 
** beggarly account" of fovors conferred by the imperial 
parliament, in the way of tax remission on Ireland, com- 
pared with what has been conferred on the British people. 

5. The separate parliament, says Mr. Rice, 
' ^' Had imposed difficulties on the exportation of Irish 
produce. At that time tfaete were com laws between 
England and Ireland, as strict as they now were between 
England and the Continent." 

At that time there were com laws, and there were also 
laws restraining the importation of English goods into 
Ireland. The consequence was, that Ireland, in 1799, 
according to Mr. Pitt's speech, of the Slst of January in 
that year, (pt^e 33 of the edition published in Dublin by 
the King's printer,) imported from England manu&ctures Vsh 
the amount only of one million ; but on the other hand, 
exported produce to the amount of between four and five 
millions — England at the same time sacrificing, according 
to the same speech^ (page 34,) one million a year to the 
* Itish linen trade— a sacrifice which, ** were an union to take 
place, would" continued Mr. Pitt, (page 45,) " be secured 
by formal and irrevocable compact, and would, besides, 
from the identity of interest between the two eountries, 
have a security for its continuance worth a thousand 
compacts." Things have changed, but we have lost the 
advantage of the sacrifice secured by '^ irrevocable compact,** 
and added to our exports only a couple of millions, whereas 
England has obtained an enlargement of market for her 
knannfactures to the extent of five millions. 

6. Mr. Rice proceeded — 

** He knew it had been said that the amount of exports 
only proved the poverty of the land. (A laugh.) How 
could that be ? The export represented labor— the produce 
was grown by the peasantry, who did not work without 
being paid for it." 

Exports of manufactures, such as these sent from England 
to Ireland, represent much labour— exports such as those 
sent from Ireland to England, represent, in some respects, 
little labour, and in others scarcely any labour at all. I 
suppose that at least a third of our exports are in live cattle, 
berf, pork, hams, and butter, and another third in com. 
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It will not require a grea noaii^ daye' labour to raiee lOOO 
quarters of coro, and half a dozen people will, probably, 
herd 500 cows and ozen^ and dri^e them to the coast for 
embarkation. 

7. Mr. Rice asked <^ whether the honorable gentleman 
knew the amount of taxes which England had paid most 
sererely, and from all of which Ireland had been exempted ? 
England (he said) had paid a pi^perty tax of 152 millions ; 
assessed taxes to the amount of 50 millions ; a beer tax of 
82 millions ; a soap tax of 24* millions ; a candle duty of 
JO' millions; a duty on printed cotton of 13 millions; from 
all of which Ireland had been free; and which made» 
together, the sum of 333 millionsi to contribute to which 
•he had never called on Ireland." 

. England owed 420 millions of debt when the act of 
Union took effect. These 420 millions were liable to a 
charge of nei^rly 16 millions a year, being 15 millions above 
the mterest affecting the Irish debt. Now, the act of 
tJnion declared that the two debts should be separate, and 
should impose a s^arate charge on the two countries 
re^ctively. The second section of the 7th article declares 
thfl^ '* all monies to be raised after the Union sh^ll be a 
jomi debt^ to be home by the respective countries, in the 
proportion of their respective contributions." The. clause 
permitting a consolidation, distinctly specifies that it should 
affect not the past, but the fitiure expenditure. It was a 
matter of the plainest justice that the two debts should be 
kept separate, and so said Lord Castlereagh in his speech 
of February 5th, 1800, (21st page, Milliken, Dublin.) 
** Fbr any portion of her debt, England/' observed his 
lordship, *' could not call upon Ireland, nor could she^ as 
in the case of ScotUnd,. offer an equivalent. It was, there^ 
fore, absolutely necessary that the respective debts of 
the two countries should remain distinct, and, of course, 
that their taxation should continue separate." Well, then, 
here we have an amount of expenditure reaching to 15 
millions a year, which should, to the present hour, be an 
exclusive burthen upon England. The aggregate amount 
of these millions in two and thirty years is 480 millions, 
and Mr. Rice boasts that there were 333 millions of ex- 
penditure, *' to which England had not called upon Ireland 
to contribute !" 
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Some member ought to call for a committee to report on 
the provisionB of the act of Union, and the extent to which 
they have or hare not been carried Into effect hy the 
imperial parliament. The minister pledges himself to 
maintain the act ** inviolate," but he cannot, at least with 
any color of reason, reftise to ** revise" its operation, 
especially as one of its articles ordained that such a revision 
should take place a4 periods, " not more distant than twenty 
years, nor less than seven from each other/' One effect of 
a revision, I would expect to be a declaration that the 
** inviolate" act was grossly violated by the consolidation in 
1816 ; that it is even in 18 38 a violation of the act to call 
Upon us to pay taxation indiscriminately to the extent to 
which it has been forced upon us ; and that there is now 
and will always be, until the separate debt of England is 
liquidated, a charge of 15 millions a year, to which Ireland 
cannot, with the color of justice, be called upon to con« 
tribute one farthing. 

8. I next come to Mr. Rice's tables of exports and 
imports. I say it is fiedlacious, without a comparative table> 
showing the exports and imports of Great Britain. Such a 
table would exhibit Ireland in a tffor$e relative position than 
that in which she was placed at the Union. Her exports 
and imports were then the seventh of the British amount, 
and they were in 1826 something more than the ninih. I 
am not to be told that Ireland should not be expected to 
advance as rapidly as Great Britain: being a younger 
cottntry, she ought to have advanced even more rapidly, 
and taxation has increased on the assumption that she has 
not only maintained her relative position but greatfy 
improved it I should remark that the standard of valu- 
ation Mr. Rice has adopted is an exaggerated one, which is 
not now recognised in the annual finance accounts. He 
makea the exports in 1826 amount to £8,454,000; accord- 
ing to the Finance Account of that year, they did not 
exceed £7,255,000. 

9. As to the table of Linen Exportation, I have to say 
that it has no data later than 1826, and that it is smce that 
period those persons engaged in that trade have complained 
of its rapid deeay. The cotton maaufecture has increased, 
but how many other branches of manufactures have been 
ruined within these twelve or fourteen yeaia? Admitting 
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even that theie wm some advaiice m manu^M^ttres generrily* 
tbe question is, whether it has been proportiuned to the 
increase in this country hefore the Union, and io Great 
Britain since the Union. As to the increase before the 
llmon» we maj take even the linen table as an example. 
It appears that the yards of linen manufACtared doubled, 
between 1783 and ]B00» that is» in seventeen yeafs, and 
did not double in tiirentyHNZ years afterwards. In seven- 
teen years 18 miUiobs of yards were added ; in twenty-six 
years only 15 millions. The relative progress of Great 
Britain is indicated in the comparative exports and imports* 
and perhaps still more certainly in tbe comparative receipts 
of revenue. The imports and exports were as 1 to 7 ia 
1800; they are now as (I will say) 1 to 8^. The net 
receipt of revenue in 1800 was, according to the parlia- 
mentary document before referred to, (that printed in 1824|). 
as 1 to 9 ; it is now, judging by the finance accounts, about 
1 to 1 1, and two years ago it was as 1 to about 12, the 
change in tbe proportion being produced by tax remission 
in Great Britain without any corresponding relief in Ireland. 
Now, the net revenue has been improved in Ireland in latter 
years by the changes produced in the mode^ of collection^ 
and since the Union taxes estimated to produce nearly 
5 millions were imposed. Since the war there has been 
only an insignificant relief, if any at all, extended to Ireland, 
and the total tax remission has been between 30 and 40 
millions. So that there were two powerful agents con- 
tributing to the preservation of tbe proportions between the 
revenue of the two countries, -and it has not been preserved. 
It is not now as 1 to 9, though the calculation had been 
that it would in 20 years be as 1 to 3, and it ough^ to be 
1 to 3, to render any thing like indiscriminate taxation 
justifiable. Need anything more be said as to tbe " giant- 
stride" advancement of IreUnd? Is there any hiid&n 
mode of accounting for the comparative unproductiveness 
of the Irish revenue, but that of referring it to the decay of 
the country ?-»for decay it must be, if the receipts of the 
Exchequer remain nearly the same, though the taxes have 
been doubled and the population increased at least 75 per 
cent. I make the net receipts more than, I dare say, Mtv 
Rice would. I would add to the amount, stated in the 
finance accounts a tbtrdi but even that would not preserva 
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the Ubimi proporttoa ia the year to which Mr. Ric8 parlir 
cuAtarlf refers. I msisi that our actual revenue is 6 millions; 
Sir Henry 'Farnell sajrs it is 4 ; but if our consumption of 
taxed commodities was as great now as it was thirty years 
ago, it would manifestly be at least 9 millions, and if we 
had made a tolerable advance it would be at least twelre 
millions. In this one fact there is a sufficient answer to the 
whole bpdget of fallacies. 

10. Mr. Rice reckons the millions granted since the Unioa 
to ^' charity, literature, and manufactures," and there ia a 
^< hear, hear,*' at the conclusion of what he had said on the 
subject. How many of these millions, I ask, were squan^ 
dered upon the Foundling Hospital, the Charter Schools, 
the Kildare-place Society, and similar institutions, and did 
^ate s/uUinjSii for aafj^y tf ihem, or any Irish purpose^ com,^ 
QutfOf any fynd but Irish taxation f It is a generally 
r^ceiF^d opinion that millions have been remitted since the 
Union,, to meet expenditure applicable to Irjsh purposes* 
The. veirjr contrary is the fact. Iceland, wbjk^ is, a *^ bur- 
then" to England, paid ail her own expe^es, even in the 
interval between 1800 and 1817, and/^*emitted, besideSf 
^bove.l4 millions to the British exchequer* This fact ia 
at^ife^. in the 8§rd page of the Repbrt of 1830, on the 
a|at^ of tl^ejrisli poor. 

11. I shall merely refer the public to what Mr. Rice i^ys 
as to the monies applied, under an act of last session, to 
works of interna! improvemoiit. By his arithmetic he 
sh<M¥s that this act has caused no less than £819,451, to 
be already applied in the meritorious work of finding 
*' employment for the poor." In looking into his " general 
abstract^' however, 1 find that he has totted up monies 
refused, sind monies with regard to which there has been 
y«t BO decision, wit^n monies actually advanced. For loans 
gralited, he sets 'Jown £216,000; loans under considera«> 
tion, £295,000 - loans rejected, £273,000 ; and then he 
pronooBces a total of £788,000. He adds to this some 
other items of undecided or withheld grants, and then he 
concludes that the full sum of £819,000, is actually in 

. eimculaiijmy gWing employment to the poor, and he does 
this, ]'« seems, amid cries of " hear, hear I" 

1% There is only another fallacy of this budget which I 
^^'Ji draw nnder the notice of the public^ A taUe is given 

«I 
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of the quantities of taxed articles consumed at certain 
periods. I say that without a corresponding table for 
England this does not supply a criterion which we can 
depend upon. I have taken such a table from the compi<^ 
lation drawn up in 1830, by Mr. Rice himseif, the report 
of the committee on the state of the Irish poor before 
referred to. I find that of quantities under the head of 
tea, sugar, wine, tobacco, &c. &c., the consumption in 
England was as follows t-^ 



1790. 
England, ... 87,000,000 
Ireland, ... 7,400,000 



1800. 
47,000,000 
1 2,400,000 



1827. 
71,000,000 
9,800,000 



Now, it is curious that upon every mtlfion of these 
Quantities the Irish taxation at the Union was one hundred 
thousand pbunds, and upon every million, in 1827, it was 
lu^ hundred thousand pounds. Mere was a dduhling of 
the taxatidn on these quantities by the imperial parliament 
since the Union. But probably there was a donbHhg of 
the English taxation ? Not at all. ** The real increase in 
England having ^en 20 per cent., while the increase on 
Ireland was 100 per cent. Let the difPerence in the ratio 
of increase be added to Mr. Rice's next illustration of the 
advantages of imperial legislature to ' Ireland.*'— JR^., F^. 
18tb, 1833. 

« 

I have the honor to be, your futhful serraitt, 

MICHAEL STAUNTON. 



J 
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ADDBESS 

TO THE PEOPLE OF ENGLAND ! 

EDemies of oppression ! Loyers of human freedom ! 
alloMT an Irishman, on the part of his injared^ misruled, and 
plundered country, to address you. 

Claiming no sympathy from your feelings, but what your 
judgment will dictate, permit me to call your attention, 
Is^ To the injustice of the Unhn. 2nd, To the justke of 
its repeaL 3rd, To the sophistry adcemced agaimt thcU 
repeals and lastly to the necessity of your oo-opmsting with 
u^ in every legal and constitutional effort, to restore native 
legislation to Ireland ! 

1. Friends and Brothers j is it necessary to prove, that 
the legislative Union was effected by means the moat unjust, 
profligate, and corrupt, tliat ever were devised for the 
destruction of a nation ? Have not Earl Grey, premier of 
England, Lord Plunket, chancellor of Ireland, Lord HoUaod* 
one of the present ministry, lord chief justice Bushe, Sir 
K. Peel, and many others yet living, recorded those ui^<» 
paralleled atrocities, as you will see in the Repealer's 
Manual now submitted to your consideration. 

Need we tell you that the Union, first devised by 
English statesmen, was subsequently proposed and carried 
by Piit^ who has entailed debt and taxation on England, 
which has laid the foundation of her ruin ! by Castkrtagh, 
who having first destroyed his country, next destroyed him- 
self; by Clare f who having sold Ireland to foreign misrule^ 
died with grief at his own apostacy; and by Cornwallit, 
who having trampled on human freedom in India, next 
removed the last mark of liberty from Ireland ! 

Friends and Brothers, should not a Union to be just, be 
equal ; to be lasting, be honest ; and to be productive of good, 
be founded on reciprocal advantages ? And was not the 
Union of 1801, the very contrary of all this? Was not the 
original design of the Union, '* io deprive' as Mr. Pitt said in 
1785, ** Ireland of the use of her oum resources, and to make 
her subservient to the interest and opulence of the English 
people,'* or rather to tfie pride and monopoly of your oppres* 
sors and ours ? 
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Did not tbe present Lond Chief Juitiee Buahe onee say : « It 
(the Union) " is a measure wldcfa goes to degrade the country, by 
saying it is nn worthy to govern itself. It is the revival of the 
odious and absurd title or conquest It is the renewal of the 
abominable distinction between mother country and colony, which 
lost America. It is the deniid of the rights of nature to a great 
nation, from am imtolsrancs of its paosrsanrr ! \ \ ** 

Who is it that has boldly thus spoken ? Who is it that proclaimed 
the Union- a "conquest degrading, odious, absurd, and abominable, 
-^worse than the tyranny whicH lost America to Great Britain ?*' 
Who was it that denounced it as « a foul-denial of the rights of 
nature to the great Irish natipn**— and who traced this unspeakable 
crime to its genuine but ba^ source-—'* an ihtolkranck of Irish 
FROsrcaiTT ?** Who was it that thus spoke boldly, manfully, 
wisely? Charles Kendal Bushe, Lord Chief Justice of his Ma- 
jesty's Court of King's Bench in Ireland ! 

Did not Earl Grey in his speech on the Union in 1800^ say, that 
in Older to carry tbe Unioh, Ireland was placed under martial-law 
—•that popular meetings convened to petition against it, were dis- 
persed by military force— that as far as possible all discussion on it 
was put down— that court-martials were daily consigning men to 
death or transportation, whilst the benefit of the Habeas Corpus 
act, and all legal protection was refused ** unless to the slaves, of 
power !" Is it necessary to tell you, under what cireumstancea dua 
Union was proposed, or that it was preceded by one rebellion and 
followed hy another? That in 1789 fourteen new places with, 
increased salaries were granted to those who would vote for the 
measure ; that 32 new Feen were created to swell the majorities— > 
that the meeting suppression bill passed-««tlmt Lord FitzwilUam 
traa wkhdtawn, aa unftt to da the dirty work ; that the yeomanry, 
militia, and ancient Britons were raised as fit messengers of ven- 
geance on the people ; that ^66,877 were given as salaries to those 
who held places during the king*8 pleasure i that 26 lawyers got 
places on condition of being quiet; that 200 boroughmongers' 
got jS 1,500,000 as the wages of corraption, whilst 61 new titles 
were bestowed to strengthen the Union party.*— &« Repeaier*B 
iioHual, p. 123 to 127. 

Friends and Brethren, is it necessary to show after this, that the 
Union, so far from being the deliberate act of two contracting 
nations, was opposed by seven eighths of the Irish people ; that 
apiidst all the difiiculties proposed, 707,000 petitioned against it ; 
lliat 88 ^out of 32 counties protested against it; and that the 
mi^rity of the orange lodges, and neariy all the guilds of mer« 
Q^nts, denounced it as the robbery of their national rights. •>«» 
See RepetUer't Manual, Srd part. 

Friends and Brothers, was not the Union prc^osed upon con« 
ditions not one of which has been fulfilled? Was it not to have 
advanced literature, liberty, agriculture, manufacture, and c<»a- 
merce? 'And has it not been demonstrated In the book now 
submitted to your Qonsideration, that instead of advancing it haa 
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dimiiiithed, if not destroyed them? [See from p. 120 io 131.] Has 
not the Union augmented our army, our debt, our taxes, our 
paupers, our bankrupts, our insolvents, and our emigrants ?-*S?e 
ffwn p. 148 to p. 856 if Ref)eater*s Manual, 

Friends and Brothers, is it unfair from those plain and unanswer- 
able statements, to infer that the Union, which is daily producing more 
and more evils to Ireland, should be repealed, before it consigns 
our ooiintry to destruction ? Does not this Union, whilst it deprives 
Ireland of every thing essential to freedom, force on her every thing 
tending to slavery? Does it not subject her to the partial ^and often 
unjust ' decisions of a legislature having 6 voices to one raised 
against her? Has she not been rendered by it subservient to the 
insoknt dlotates of ignorant or unfeeling secretaries, or to the 
aKbiteary or tyrannic sway of viceroys,'^ who may know nothing of 
her wants, and mAy care less for her feelings? Would you consider 
it fair, or just, or honest,* to be handed thus over to the management 
of men, who (whatever their feelings might be) would he thus 
ntterly unAt, by residing several hundred miles from you, to govern 
you with impartiality, knowledge, or justice? 

Friends and Brothers, recollect that it is the doctrine of our best 
ei^lians, that there \s no law binding against reason^ justice, or 
trutlk Need we ask you, was the Union founded on justice, or 
sanctroned by truth? And as to the^ results of this measure, if 
without a legislature in £ngland, you would not deem yourselves 
governed, can you expect that under, similar circumstances we can 
be duly represented ? If you would not consider yourselves justly 
attended to by a parliament in Dublin, can you expect that Irishmen 
i^illbe oyer ruled in righteousness, 300 miles from their metropolis ? 

II. Is not the •e»toratitn^ of a neUive legislature to Ireland Ju^ f 
Is ttyonr interest that Irishmen should continue slaves ? Remember 
'that<your opprossors are ours. Your evib have been .created by an 
utmformed parliain emt ^ ' O urs in having no parliament at all ! Your 
political evils can only be removed by having a house of commons 
m BngUndf that will assert your rights, and maintain your liberties. 
We ^an never obtain the removal of ours, without having in Ireland 
a' senate elected by our voice, the organ of our .wants, and the 
de£tader of oar: liberties, i^rd Grey declared in his speech, April 
"2^, 1800, that '*fais aeltled opinion was, that where two countries 
Hre e^eiiuated at BnglaMamd Ireland, there ought to be a teparate 
local' partm/n^nt. fir -eiiek',*^ Has the geogp'aphical position of Ireland 
beeis clumged ?<«-'what'has taken place to unsettle the Earl's opinion ? 
Has not 33^yeHS proved the truth of his position, more demonstra* 
$iwaibf.l His Majesty declared <in Ids speech from the throne, Feb» 
^ 1833; ** that ntegodations had been again commenced, and you 
ms^ Tely< on their being conducted on my part, as they have 
uniformly been, with* the single view of ensuring to HoUand and 
Hetgium a eeparate emttenee, on principles of mutual security and 
independence." And if British statesmen are so tender-hearted 
liowaitds Belgium, why' so indifferent, to the welfare of Ireland ? 
1^. there they outstep the modesty of nature, in securing separate 
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«guktence to eoiifitriw aaith more aalitfaUj united than t^^/*^^^ 
md Ireland, vrhj not restore '<oo principlefl of mutual security- 
and •independence," a jtatemml senate to Ireland t If Ireland* witL 
a population of 4 millioo% bad the rigftt to native independent 
legisiaifcion in 1782; as. admitted by even English pride and power, 
why is she not entitled to it now, svith a population of S milUons ? 
Can a parliament in London have as much time, or incUn«tioii«. 
or knowledge to manage Irish affairs, as one in Dublin^ in. the 
midst of the Irish people? A council of 30 or 40 members of 
parliament lately met in Dublin, to- reoeive a knowledge of facta 
concerning the trade, commerce^, and manufacture of Ireland. 
Aithoagfa that council sat for only 3 or 4 days, it wap admitted that 
statements were made, and evidence received, which could nevei^ 
be procured in London. If such were the result of a merecoimcil^ 
held for a few days, what would be the result of a national legis-^ 
lature, whose wlwle time and attention would he devoted, to 
Ireland? 

. Have we not been told by one minister of England, that ^^the^F 
had not time to look to Ireland, '"^-by another that "he had no| a 
knowledge of our situation ;" and by a third that <* there was a total 
fkUn/eummu in parliament on Irish affairs'* ? And if such /irtmr mn<m 
mugen are so ignorant on what concerns the destinies of eight millions 
of men, can we expect that ordinary English members are better 
informed ? Why is it that for 30 years, so many millions have been 
expended on receiving and printing evidence received from Irishmen^ 
before English committees, and that even yet, such ignorance or 
such pervetsity exists ? Have not the horrors of the tithe system^ 
and of tho subletting and disfranchising acts, been clearly stated? 
And why is it that half or hollow measures in reference to the first 
are adopted, whibtthe others are allowed to> exist with aU their deso* 
lating efiects ? Why is it that English governors now complain of 
their horrors, whilst they were told in. 1625^and in 1829, . the most 
direful effects these acts would produce ? Why not rq»eal tbem instead 
of adding insult to injury ? When Lord Wellington in 1830, w«a re* 
jpulsed with the effects of the Emancipation bill, he told the taunters, 
that " if it did not produce all the efifects^expccted, it was not owing 
to itself, but to the very men who thus taunted Mm,, net going over to 
live on their estates in ImlaBd^and thus ttanquiUiting their 0oiuAtK$y 
At this moment the Irish .are threatened with the most atrocious act 
ibat ever disgraced the annals of legislation^-^he suspennon of 
all law— all righ^«*all.justice'*«4iU the • constitnitioni 1 1 and. -that to 
tranquillize them [ • May they not retort on theis cneBsilesa oppvesaons 
—you who now oifer .us stones ibr boead^' and sobrplons inalead 
of honey, you- who liveabroadxm.the swvatand blood: of thfr Irish 
people, come home and restore animation and: life to your emintryv 
atod then your barbaious unchristian acta will not be thought of i 
The following words of a celebrated English^ writer now deliflrered, 
-are worthy your constderaition : 

What then, is to bo done ? i rtflji to the ^eatton «ilhoBt difil- 
cuky, and without reieive. > Ghffs t6><Jae]aiid 9^ Jac^ j^wmsmU^ 
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aiurtknil sjateni 4f BefMresentatidDf^^iAd'^Ver tOt Ifa^ pec^etM rig^ 
ci being haard in the chamber of their own repr««eatatijnes. By 
this I mean, let the principle of. popular, soverdgnty tdtimpb— lei 
Irishmen govern Iiidiown-Mlet Irish petitions be presented to. a« 
Insh.parliament-*let Iffishmen- legislate for. Ireland'<»4et the law of 
justice and reason prevail agahi^t the law of foroe-Hsnd let it, no- 
longer be said, in 1833: < We hove the largest navy — the largeet 
army and the largest resources-r-and therefore we have a right to 
govern Ireland as we wilK* Xhis i^ the policy of Nero, but not of 
reason or of liberty, o^ education, of humanity, or of j;ustice. I pray 
you, look at Belgium and at Holland. You know this time three 
years tfae^^ formed, tha kingdom of the Pays Bas, and when O. P.Q. 
then told .you that unless. King WtUiam should,, yield to the advice 
of De Potter and turn off Van Maaoon, his throne would not be. 
wortii a yeur*s punchaso-«*wfay the butter and cheese Dutch m^* 
chantsof London and of Amsterdam called me a madman and a 
firebrand ! and yet in a few months sfkerwards King William .^Ka» 
dethroned I . Can Lord Grey understand this ? Of course faioi ca^ b 
Then let us hear Ino more of firing or of bayonets ! but of conees-^ 
sions and union [ My Lord, my Lord, atfiringy two can play as .well 
as one ; and the U^cades of Brussels resisted Dutch lartillery! 
Those wha>live in glass hotzses should not think of throwing stones. 
If King Wiillam of Holland had made in 1830 those concesaons 
to Belgium with which the Belgians would then have been satisfied* 
he would at this moment have been the King of the Fays Bas.** 

« The- Cpartcr FrtmcaU says : * The£oglish Ministers are unable. 
to answer 4heir arguments against the repeal of the legislative Union.; 
like ail heaiteting governments, they shrink from the consequenceK 
o f their own principles and acts ! What decided tha. question- of ' 
reform in £ngland?-«*The agiution of the. people. Tba cqqmi^ 
v^ve party was on the point of gaining the day, but the political 
i^ssociationa bestirred theaatelvesH^tbe people assembled in masses at 
Birmingham and; Mancbester-<-and all they demanded has bft^ti 
granted them. The people of Ireland.tue now in. a. state of agita« 
tion ; !but, because an .arm' of the sea ciits.-tli6m off iCrom: their .road 
to London, they ai» answered by fiu«ats L But what proof does 
this arm of the sea establish against their right to have ju^co done 
them? ' KnneataU. . The .people of Knglaad,. by shonKipgi them^ 
selves prepared to take their own affiurs into their- own handsjt have 
obtained the reform bill ; and yet the people of inland, as at reward 
for making simihu' demonstrations^iare to -gain: nothing but a sus- 
pension of .the hdbeas oorpus act, •» suspensioo. of the tcial by jury«, 
fUilitary ^ecutioiH^ and musket bhtfts ! This is an indonsls teney i so 
monstDous, that a Par^ancieBt called together- by p(^ular elections 
flsever can suietloQ it..* 

<<I wiU not attempt te*day to add another vrordr .Ta delay, any 
longer th|^ Irish qruestion will evince a wont of focce, of patripttsm„ 
of virtue, '^nad of aense^ on: the part of the British goyernment. 
This is. the; era of expedientsr*.-and to:gdB» time ia the oeder of the 
4^««.but aa siir^ a9 there is 9 Giod iiiiheave% yoamust gi\)e to tia^ 
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Irith the right ^f governiiig in their own w»y their own internal 
aUkirs. Till you ck> this you will 'do nothing, and the oolculnlion 
of eren milUoas of goM and silver would eearcely diminish the 
misery and wretchedness-—! mean moral and political, misery and 
wretchedness— which there exist. No more expedients, tEeo^ to 
gain time, and cheat the hour glass of the people ; their day must 
come— «nd it is turdy pnident not to exasperate the sleeping but the 
inTindble lion. 

"I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

O. P. Q,*» [Utter, Feb. 12<A, 1833.] 

III. But as usual, oppression has its « objections'* to render 
justice to whom justice is due«>-end hence the sophists urge « argu* 
ments** against restoring a pariisraent to Iraland.. These arguments 
are as forcible as those urged by high way plund? ren, who with 
pistols in their hands, tell the honest travellera « we must keep your 
money.** The same arguments are good in preserving India cruelty, 
in establishing Turkish slavery* cr Russian despotism ! There is 
no M argument* urged against restoring justice to Ireland^ that may 
not as e^ecCually be advanced to deprive you of your parliament^ or 
to'oonsign your interests to a company of Jews or Jobbers ! 
• Tki Jh>t olffiaiom ii, Ikat ** Repeal wiU Und to aeparaiiotu'* 

We appeal to the sense of mankind^ whether good' and parental 
government is as likely to cause a aeparation, a« continued indiffier- 
ence, insult, or oppression, by a foreign senate ? The present Judge 
Jebb, in a tract on the Union, declared « that a resident parliament 
in Ireland was the only meana of quieting the rebellion of 1798.*^ 
If a legislative Union of misery, of tyranny, and oppressions has 
'not led to a separation^ why fear that a federal Union founded on 
iiilersst and affection vrill do it ? Either Ireland has an interest in 
preserving the connexion or she has not? If she have, will not thst 
interest be increased by restoring natural eight? If she have not, 
then the present unnatural Union is the very worst means of prct 
serving that eonnexion ? But one part of our '< objectors** tongue 
nukes a liar of the other. They say that **> Ireland could not exist 
without British capital and protection.** If this be true, are Irish* 
men so blind to their own advanfisgev as to despise those blewings? 
But the unanimous declaratioi^ of the Irish nation denounces sepa<» 
ration as a bugbear merely created by their enemies, in the absence 
of argument or discussion* ^ 

2nd objection, that « separate legislation would lead to serious 
^fS^irmce on the question' of Begtncy, aa it did before.'* Does it 
follow, that because the English legislature was so stupid^ as to 
prefer a madman . to a man in ' his senses, or rather a corrupt 
ministry to their lawful prince, that therefore Ireland should be 
deprived of native legislation I The question simply was : wlKtber 
a man declared a lunatic, should be recognixed wfaUst in that state 
as the monarch of those realms; or thai his lawful son,, to whom 
the tlwme devolved as of right, should act until his mind wa» 
mended ? On whic^ side was absurdity ? On wfaicb common «ens^ 
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and «f«» ^^ommatjmtttee l« the pnpte /* Biit that questioh never cam 
ttlgm «rit& TImt Irish pmple hme agraed and wooldagiee as one 
of the funabmeAtal aatioles d a federal Union ^« that he who is or 
will be ifr/odo iUikg of \Bn9Und, is or will be King of Ireland." 

3rd It is' also urgedt amilar difficulties would ensue on the ifues* 
tion of #af and peace.. We should big to assert tliat the more 
cheeks y€m JQnglisiunen haTe on war, the better for yowt country 
and for ours. It would have saved oceans of haman blood, and 
miliionsDflha. people's vaovgpff if seven eighths of the wars which- a 
corrupt English n^inistry forced upon the people had never taken 
place. But if bn this or any other head, any dfflieidty- iijunous to 
the people ttight oocnr.^the whole could* be antidpafted by appoint- 
ing % genertU eomgreisef both legblatorS) w h os e' decision woidd be 
binding on such points. 

4*h, Mr, ' Wacauly, onr wonderful objector,. tells us, that liceds, 
because (qipressed, might as well call for a'ssparate legtslatora as 
Ireland! Verily his literature has obscuied his- conuaon under- 
standing ! Does it foUow^ ihat beoanae L^ds, in the 9ame kingdom, 
govemcd by the mmeiawti is'sadsAed fai rappealing to the wisdom 
eJT the same parliament as London fvnndMm^ tha» Dublin, 'dOO?Biles, 
or Coik^ 400 miles itom' London, not havkigtht same laws, and 
what is ttiore^ not the one j£MA paH of voioee in her fii^or that Leeds 
ha% that titeretfbve Ireland should be satMed to remain ecemally 
en^ved? Berides there is this difference between Leeds and 
Ireland:- the latter -had- fi>r centuries a partisment, which Engfish 
iftisrulere robbed fafer of«Mihe fbrraer not only never had a pariiament, 
but und^r the refhlm has gained proportidnably a greater constitu* 
alley fthan-IreUuidl If then Leeds- have sufflmed under a native 
parUahMBti how mnoh amat- Ireland sufi^r without one ? 
'. Mh, We^ are next told that <^ Irishmen might restrict English tmde 
Iqrbountieaar protections, after the repeal.'* WouM not,^«0 imde be 
just as fit for Ireland as for England ? If jealoueies at present do 
pM ekist, 'there would be less cause ibr them ia the poaseatoi of 
good government. Thefhctis, the>Ktu«> of absen tee s ' ■ i c upgpditnre 
of their inoney^ and just laws, which the people of bdtk courUriet 
wani^ w6uld be the stimulus for Irish prosperity. 

Mr. Si Mke declared that <«if Irohmd were duly itnpwved, she 
QOuM eapoet sufficient com for the Empire:** And would not that be 
of service to millions of Englishmen ? Would it not be theiradvantaga 
as well as ounn that such manufactures as we could excel i% would 
1» attended to? The fact is, theyar« the tnon^^*, and those trho 
hare an interest in destroying boilii Englishfinen and Irishmen ; not 
the lovers of free trade— frse laws— free legiihttions, who thus argue. 

Bear well in mind, Englishmen, that whatever impre>ves IrishmeUti- 
will improve- you. If their country be well governed, if they are well 
olad and well housed, you will be so in a still greater degree ! If 
the people of Ireland continue to be plundered, to be misgCHremed,- 
to be starved— the transition to you is easier! 

IV. Friends and Brothers, you have praised the French and 
Balgians, who have made so many aaorifiees for fr<iedom» Wilt 
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you not join men who wiih to contend legalfy and eonttUtUwrnoBiff 
not for mere abstract liberty^ but to sare millions from faniine >as|d 
starration? You have praised the PoUi for thdr herc»c» though 
unsuccessful attempt to secure freedom for their/native land ; will 
you remain silent whilst eight millions desire' not merely political 
emancipation, but good gotenunent for themselves and for their 
posterity? If you hove lauded the French, who in many a battle 
have fought against you, will you abandon the sons of Erin, who 
amidst cannons* roar and battles* thwider, «hed their blood for your 
country and their own ? 

If you laud the Belgians for separating from the Dutch, on what 
principle of justice can you refuse to unite with the Irish, who seek 
no separation from Britain— no king but yours ; but who want as 
you have, a separate and paternal legislature ? 
. Friendi and Brothers, can your country be bettered by the ruin 
of ours? Is an Union with a* misgoverned, injured, plundered 
country, equal to an Union with a prosperous and happy one ? Do 
you wish that your country sliould be always encumbered with the 
expense inseparable from the misgovemment of our country? 
Have you not suffered most materially from our countrymen being 
annuaUy forced to emigrate to England, to labour at half the 
waged on which your countrymen generally live? Mr. Clelland, 
in his statistics of Olascow says : that <' there are not less than 35,000 
Irish In that city, at the lowest employment.** Blackwood (/on. 
]833» p. 66k) says, << that the proportion in other great cities of 
the eminre^ as Adanchester, Bristol, Liverpool, Birmingham, and 
Edinburgh^ is probably at least as great.*' Humbold states* '< that 
between the years 1801 (Union year) and 1824, there was a dif- 
ference of a mHUjn ofsoulf between the natttral increasing population 
in Great Britain, which he attributed to the immense influx </ the 
Jritk during that period**—^ Fit^geM, vat, 8, p. 247. From this you 
will see what EngliKhmen lose by our impoverishment. - 

Friends and Brothers, we call on you to sympathize with Ireland, 
and to join us for the restoration of good government. 

W^ ask for the repeal of aa unnatmal Union««-we "call for the 
restoration of a federal one, which is natural and just We wish 
to dissolve a Unibn which deprives us of every national and natural 
right ->We seek .for one which would divide equitably amongst us 
^e cawiMon blessingt of both courUries, v' * ' 

We wish, we desire, to live as friends and brothers under the 
same king ; but we desire a repeal of a Union, which has nearly 
ruined our beautiful but misruled country, and impoverished the 
main body of the people. We have joined you on every great 
question of libl?rty and right We have contended with you for 
liberty (or the dissenter, for the repeal of every bad law, and for 
the enactment of every measure calculated to advance your prospe- 
rity. We Joined you in the great question of Reform, and by our 
multiplied petitions beat down our cobimon enCtaaies. We are ready 
to join you in every legal and constitutional eifurt to • extinguish 
tithes, to abolish plun^Uties, and to establish real retrei)chn«^^ 
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Justice, and peace. Will you not then join us in a struggle to 
save our country from ruin ^ wilK you not join us in obtaining by 
every just, legal,- and constitutional means, that which you desire 
to have for yourselves — a real, reformed, native legislature ? 

Is it just, or honest, or consistent for British statesmen, to 
oppose the restoration to eight millions of Irishmen, of domestic 
legislation, whilst they have conceded that right to some hundred 
thousand men, who never had it before, in Lower Canada and in 
Upper Canada, in Prince Edward's Island and in Nova Scotia, in 
Jamaica and in Newfoundland ? 

The advocates of misrule tell us that ** the Union bas increased 
our prosperity.*^-— People of England^'read the volume of facts now 
before you, and tell your conscience and the world, if that assertion 
be correct Strange if tru^ that seven millions of Irishmen 
should be so ignorant or so regardless of its advantages, as to seek 
for its repeal. Strange, that none but the lovers of foreign domi- 
nation^A— none but those who live on the plunder of Irishmen, and 
taste the sweets of office on the ruins of their country, are sensible 
of those advantages. — But what is stranger than this, as Mahomet 
Ipresented his alcoran in one hand, and his sword in the other, so 
those men whilst they offer the Union as the bond of peace, 
endeavour to force it on us by the arms of destruction. « Here 
are the advantages of the Union,*' say they, « and if you will not 
hold them we will compel you to keep them by the sword. ** — 
Stranger sUll, if the Union be such a source of comfort that they 
only require to be seen in order to be felt, that those same men, 
who call themselves lovers of freedom, noW threaten Irishmen even 
to death if they should examine those benefits, or inquire after 
those advantages. But away with vath. sophistry; it is not dis-> 
cusfiion nor justice they love.-— They wish to enslsve Ireland, and 
to erect upon its ruins the gloomy standard of tyranny and 
deraotism. 

Friends and Brothers, once more I conjure jrou, as you love 
liberty and hate oppression, to assist us in our peaceful, just, and 
constitutional struggle ! Protest against the oppression of Ireland 
as men, as patriots, and as christians — As men, because we require 
peace and plenty as well as yourselves ^Im patriots, because you 
cannot really lofe liberty Without wishing it to others— and as 
ehrtstians, becaiise you cannot, without renouncing revelation, be 
siletft or iDonnive at the injustice of your brother Irishmen, or 
reftise to *< do tb us as you would wish to be done by.'* 

I remain with great respect. 

Your most obedient humble Servant, 

W. J* BATTERSBY. 

Ibreli W, 1833. 
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